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THE DEVIL OF THE WATERFALL. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL J. 


THERE must be a huge mag- 
net somewhere in the heart of 
Africa, and every unfortunate 
traveller who once penetrates 
into this mysterious continent 
is fated, sooner or later, to 
come under its potent influ- 
ence. No matter what his 
trials, privations, and miseries 
may have been, no sooner does 
he get back to civilisation 
than the magnet begins to 
pull on his heart-strings, and 
before he knows where he is 
he finds himself again wend- 
ing his way to some portion 
of the Dark Continent. 

That seems to be the ex- 
perience of nearly all African 
travellers; and I find that I 
myself am no exception to the 
rule, for no sooner did an op- 
portunity present itself than I 
was off again, answering to 
the pull of the magnet. 

I had already travelled in 
the north, south, and east of 
this sunny land, but had never 
yet visited the West Coast. 
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It so happened, however, that 
my interest in this particular 
region was aroused by a casual 
meeting with a man who had 
a wide experience of what is 
known as “The Coast.” He 
spoke of vast forests of oil- 
palms, extraordinary peoples 
still dwelling in darkest 
heathendom, who, under the 
magic spell of the crafty 
witch -doctor, still practise 
fearsome and bloody rites. 
Above all, he told me that 
in a very wild and inacces- 
sible part of the country there 
existed a° waterfall which had 
such an evil reputation that 
no natives could be induced 
to go near it. They had a 
superstitious dread of a “Devil” 
who was said to live in the 
whirlpool at the bottom of the 
Falls, and the bravest savage 
among them quailed with ter- 
ror at the idea of venturing 
within the demon’s grip; for 
the legend ran that any in- 
truder was clutched by the 
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demon, taken into the depths 
of the whirlpool, and there 
devoured. Whether there was 
any truth in this report or 
not, those who read this nar- 
rative will be able to judge 
for themselves. 

All that I heard about the 
country was intensely inter- 
esting; so I determined to go 
there on an exploring trip, 
seek out this wonderful water- 
fall, and unravel on the spot 
the mystery of the Devil 
and all his works. At the 
same time I wished to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of the 
waterfall with the view of 
installing a hydro - electrical 
power plant within the Devil’s 
domain, if circumstances should 
justify such a scheme. Ac- 
cordingly, soon afterwards, I 
organised a small scientific 
expedition, the European mem- 
bers of which consisted of 
Mr Pelly, Mr Risch, Mr 
Hollenweger, and myself. 

We sailed from Liverpool -on 
a bright, frosty November 
morning, and landed at Free- 
town, the capital of Sierra 
Leone, eleven days later. As 
we approached the harbour 
our first view of the place 
was a very pleasing one. 
Dense tropical luxuriant growth 
of all kinds abounded, and 
quaint - looking houses peeped 
out from the midst of groves 
of palm- and mango-trees. The 
somewhat straggling city ex- 
tends from the sea-shore to 
the foothills of the massive 
mountains which rise in the 
immediate background. 

As there is no proper ac- 
commodation for travellers in 
the place, I was fortunate in 
being the guest of the officers 
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of the garrison, whose quarters 
were on Tower Hill, some 
little distance out of the town. 
On rising at dawn the day 
after our arrival I climbed on 
to a verandah, and was much 
impressed with the beautiful 
view I obtained of Freetown 
and its surroundings. 

It stretched below me like 
some fairy city that one has 
imagined might exist in the 
peaceful Isles of the Blest. Not 
a@ sound was to be heard save 
the mellow far-away pealing 
of church bells. Everywhere 
swayed the graceful palm and 
luxuriant mango, while here 
and there a gigantic cotton- 
tree spread out its enormous 
branches. Each little house 
peeped out from its own bower 
of evergreen foliage, and the 
smoke from each chimney-pot 
curled lazily upwards through 
the trees. Nothing stirred, 
and perfect peace and content 
seemed to brood over the place, 
thus emphasising the idea that 
the whole was but a scene from 
fairyland. 

Beyond the town stretched 
the calm wide expanse of the 
Atlantic, glittering and spark- 
ling in the morning sunshine. 
The coast-line is very broken, 
and here and there the ocean 
takes a bite out of the low 
cliffs and forms most peaceful- 
looking lagoons whose shim- 
mering waters gently lap the 
verdant shores. The broad 
estuary of the Roquelle river 
sweeps round to the north-east 
of the city, separating it from 
the distant and low-lying 
Bollom shore. 

In spite of all the natural 
beauty of the place, it must 
not for a moment be imagined 
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that here is a paradise all 
ready to hand. Far from it; 
the climate is enervating and 
depressing, and few can stand 
it for any lengthy period. A 
year at a time is quite long 
enough to stay in the place, 
and for some too long, as a 
visit to the cemetery will amply 
testify. 

The population is principally 
made up of the descendants 
of slaves who made their escape 
in one way or another from 
America, and who then took 
refuge in London. Their num- 
bers after a time began to 
embarrass the Government, so 
they bought a strip of territory 
round Freetown from a native 
king and on it settled these 
fugitives. Their descendants 
call themselves Creoles, and 
speak no language save a very 
peculiar English. Their accent, 
especially that of the women, 
is beautifully soft and melodi- 
ous. They are on the whole 
a simple, kindly, good-natured 
folk; and, judging by the 
number of churches and 
chapels dotted all around, they 
must be of a very pious turn 
of mind. 

Freetown is at least two 
hundred years behind the times, 
and the whole colony, European 
and native alike, is crying out 
for development and some of 
the up-to-date comforts which 
civilisation can bestow. 

There is neither horse nor 
carriage of any kind in the 
city, owing to the deadly tsetse 
fly, and if one wishes to go 
about and to be saved from 
the heat and burden of the 
day, one must be swung along 
in a hammock carried on the 
heads of four strapping negroes. 
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The dilapidated streets are very 
wide and are covered with a 
carpet of green verdure. Red 
paths run their tortuous course 
where the naked feet of the 
natives have worn away the 
grass, exposing the red laterite 
rock beneath. These streets 
are a positive danger to the 
pedestrian, it being no un- 
common thing to tumble into 
a hole several feet deep, right 


-in the midst of the roadway! 


Want of drainage, moreover, is 
a standing menace to the lives 
of both European and native. 
Why a devastating epidemic 
has not broken out before now 
is due, principally, to the pains- 
taking efforts of the local 
European sanitary officials in 
disinfecting stagnant pools and 
similar plague-spots. 

The present miserably 
wretched condition of the place 
is not due to poverty, for its 
revenue is ample and more 
than ample to meet ail the 
demands and requirements of 
civilisation. When one visits 
the French and German Col- 
onies along the same coast, and 
notes the up-to-date methods 
which they have adopted and 
the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed by the inhabitants, 
such as electric light, excellent 
sanitary systems, good water 
supplies, splendid motor road- 
ways, tramway services, &c., 
one cannot fail to be much 
struck at the comparison be- 
tween the efficiency of their 
governments and the slackness 
and incompetency of our own 
Colonial Office. 

I do not for a moment wish 
to cast any slight on the local 
officials of Sierra Leone, who 
are all most anxious for the 
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improvement of the place, Un- 
fortunately, however, they are 
cramped and thwarted in all 
their suggestions by officials 
at home, who know nothing 
whatever of local conditions, 
and do not take the advice of 
the man on the spot. 

A railway extends from east 
to west through the heart of 
the country, from Freetown to 
the Liberian border. It is 
a somewhat switchback line 
of two feet six inches gauge, 
winding a tortuous course 
through the palm belt. The 
track is well maintained, and, 
Lilliputian as it is, it is never- 
theless a great boon to travel- 
lers, and also to the merchants 
and small traders of the coun- 
try. It is, however, entirely 
inadequate to cope with the 
traffic offered, and something 
drastic will have to be done 
before long to meet the ur- 


gent demands of the ever- 
increasing volume of trade 
which pours in through the 
various feeder roads to the 


little wayside stations. Fruit 
—especially the orange and 
banana — grows in profusion, 
and is of an exceptionally good 
flavour. It may be had almost 
for the asking fifty miles from 
the coast, yet the impossibility 
of finding room in the trains 
makes the price of this “rare 
and refreshing fruit” as ex- 
pensive in Freetown as it is 
in London. 

We were glad to avail our- 
selves of this railway for the 
first 170 miles; so after a few 
days’ stay in Freetown, we 
boarded the little train and 
set off on the first stage of our 
journey towards the mysterious 
Falls on the Sewa river. 
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All day long we travelled 
through dense tropical bush, 
enlivened for the first dozen 
miles or so by lovely peeps 
of the sea or the Roquelle 
river, or perchance of a pic- 
turesque native plantation. At 
times our train worked up to 
the desperate pace of some 
fifteen miles per hour, but 
more often it was just touch 
and go whether the wheezy 
little engine would succeed in 
getting us to the top of the 
incline. 

At a wayside village on the 
line we made our first ac- 
quaintance with the notorious 
Bundu Devils, a special parade 
of whom had been arranged 
in our honour. We were much 
struck by the extraordinary 
appearance of these weird and 
forbidding - looking creatures, 
and I hope to have something 
further to say about them 
later on. 

On the following day we left 
the train at Blama, as this was 
the point from which we in- 
tended to set out on the more 
arduous part of our journey 
northwards to the Falls. 

Blama is a most important 
trading centre, from whence 4 
vast quantity of palm-kernels 
are despatched to the coast 
every year. It is situated in 
the heart of great forests of 
palm-oil trees, from which the 
natives derive an easy and 
comfortable living.: The trees 
propagate themselves, require 
very little attention, bear the 
palm fruit in the eourse of a 
few years, and provide the 
owner with practically every- 
thing that he wants. There 
are millions of these trees in 
Sierra Leone which are never 
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touched from one year’s end 
to the other; and the produce 
which the soap-makers and 
others are eager to handle 
falls to the ground and rots, 
for want of an adequate sys- 
tem of collecting it and put- 
ting it on the markets of the 
world, I daresay that all this 
will be righted in time. Want 
of population is one reason for 
this sinful waste of a much- 
needed product. 

I am glad to say that, under 
the able and zealous guidance 
of the local officials, the people 
are being taught to live in a 
more healthy manner, and to 
build their villages on high 
ground instead of on low 
mosquito - infected swamps, as 
was their custom. Population 
is therefore now rapidly in- 
creasing. Intertribal warfare, 
too, which used to wipe out 
whole sections of the com- 
munity, is now absolutely pro- 
hibited. Infanticide is less 
practised than formerly, and 
altogether the people are be- 
coming much more civilised 
than they were even a dozen 
years ago. 

We were now about to leave 
civilisation behind and to strike 
out on foot northwards to the 
Falls. On our march we would 
have no opportunities of pro- 
curing much in the way of 
food - stuffs; so of course all 
our stores, scientific instru- 
ments, camp equipment, &c., 
had to be carried on men’s 
heads, and it took wellnigh 
a hundred porters to form our 
caravan. We were fortunate 
in having the company of 
Dr Maxwell, C.M.G., Commis- 
sioner of the district, who 
joined us at Blama, and who 
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proved of the greatest assist- 
ance to us throughout the 
journey. As it would be 
necessary for me to do a 
great deal of talking to the 
men of the caravan, I had to 
secure the services of an in- 
terpreter, and I was recom- 
mended an excellent native 
named Joe Mendi. He was 
very intelligent, and spoke 
English fairly well, and he 
acted as my guide, philos- 
opher, and friend for the rest 
of the way. He belonged to 
the great Mendi nation, who 
inhabit a large portion of the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone. 
The Mendi tribe have been 
noted in the past for their 
dark deeds and ferocious cru- 
elty. In comparatively recent 
years, when the tribe mutinied, 
they indulged in the gentle 
sport of cutting the white 
missionaries into pieces by 
sawing them up on a taut 
barbed wire! Joe, however, 
showed none of these un- 
pleasant traits, and was as 
amiable and cheery and bright 
a negro as could be found in 
Africa. 

Our first day’s march was 
rather trying. It was exceed- 
ingly hot and the road was 
practically without shade, al- 
though, strange to say, it 
was a good one, some fifteen 
feet wide. The fact that the 
porters managed to carry their 
60-lb. loads on their heads 
through the great heat for 
twenty-five miles, shows the 
amount of physical endurance 
which the native of Africa 
possesses. Nevertheless, it was 
with a sigh of relief that each 
carrier threw down his load 
when we reached the pretty 
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village of Boadjibu, where we 
were to camp for the night. 

In the cool of the evening I 
strolled out to explore this 
picturesque village, which is 
practically buried in an im- 
mense forest of the finest palms 
I had so far seen in the country. 
I wandered aimlessly through 
the straggling but cleanly huts, 
noting with intense curiosity 
the quaint customs and ways 
of life of the primitive inhabit- 
ants. Suddenly at a little dis- 
tance I noticed a small party 
resting under the shade of a 
tree. I was much struck with 
the appearance of the man in 
the centre of the group, who 
was evidently the leader. He 
was commanding in stature 
and of a good countenance, 
gentleness and humility being 
the chief characteristics of his 
well-marked features. 

“That is not a negro,” I said 


to myself. ‘ He looks more like 
a Moor from North Africa,” and 
wishing to know how he had 
come to such an out-of-the-way 
part of the world I walked up 
to him. As I approached I 
gave him the usual Mahomedan 


salutation. His face literally 
shone with joy when he heard 
his language spoken so far 
from his native home, and by 
a white man. He invited me 
to be seated, one of his followers 
finding me a block of wood to 
rest on, and we entered into a 
most friendly conversation. I 
discovered that he was of 
Moorish descent and was a 
Shereef, or Holy Man, from 
the Saharan Haud. He had 
walked all the way from the 
interior of the far-away desert, 
preaching the Mohamedan faith 
to the heathen as he passed. 
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He was now ill and in a very 
low state of health, so I asked 
him how he managed to get 
food and medicine. He replied 
that he bad started from his 
home with nothing in his hand 
or wallet, but that God had 
cared for him through many 
perils and dangers, and would, 
if He thought well, succour 
him even now in his extremity. 
On inquiring if he had any 
success a8 & missionary, he 
pointed to his half-dozen 
disciples reclining near, and 
told me that he had rescued 
these from a pagan tribe, and 
when he had taught them the 
full way of truth and life he 
would send each one out into 
the wilderness to bring their 
pagan brothers into the fold, 
for in this way is the faith of 
Islam spread. He told me that 
the local chief was hostile to 
him, and that when he knelt 
down to pray the heathen 
villagers openly laughed at 
and reviled him, I thought 
how like his story and way of 
life was to that of the apostles, 
who spread the Christian faith, 
at the hazard of their lives, 
nineteen centuries ago. 

I was much attracted by the 
personality of the Shereef, and 
we quickly became good friends. 
It was, therefore, with very 
great pleasure that I fetched 
from my stores some flour 
and biscuits, tea and sugar, 
powdered milk and a little 
medicine, which I brought and 
placed before Mohamed Ahmed, 
for that was his name. He 
was quite overcome at the 
sight of my gifts, and first 
thanking God for them, he 
then warmly thanked me and 
said that the Lord had again 
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sent him aid in the hour of his 
need. He told me that he in- 
tended to return to his native 
land after a little time, and 
pressed on me a most cordial 
invitation to visit him at his 
home at a place called Walaitha, 
some ten days’ camel journey 
from Timbuctu, 

He told me many strange 
things about his city, which he 
said was on a hill in an oasis 
in the Great Desert. He said 
that no white man had ever 
been there, but that if I came 
to Timbuctu he would himself 
meet me, and would escort me 
in safety to his desert home, 
where there was much gold 
and good water. He also wrote 
a sentence in my notebook com- 
mending me to all good Mussul- 
mans in his country, where he 
is held in great honour; and, 
finally, he gave me his seal so 
that all men might know that 
I was his friend. . With the 
good Shereef’s benediction I 
went on my way, and I have 
never since heard of him. 
Should, however, my feet ever 
stray to the Sahara, I shall 
certainly go and explore the 
“city on the hill where there is 
much gold and good water,” 
and I shall renew my friend- 
ship with Mahomed Ahmed. 

On the following morning, 
when we went to summon the 
porters, we were somewhat 
surprised to find that during 
the night about fifty of them 
had deserted. This, however, 
is nO uncommon occurrence in 
Africa, and with Dr Maxwell’s 
help we were soon able to get 
others to fill their places. 

When we left Boadjibu we 
said good-bye to the govern- 
ment road, and struck into the 
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native trail through the bush. 
We traversed some magnificent 
palm country, and, as we 
marched along, Joe Mendi 
described to me the various 
uses that the product of the 
palm could be put to. These 
wonderful trees provide the 
native with practically every- 
thing that he requires. Should 
he want a fishing-line, he hies 
him to his palm and gets from 
it a fibre strong enough to hold 
the biggest fish in the river. 
If he wants oil to fry his fish, 
he squeezes it from the palm- 
nut kernel. To light his hut, 
the same oil is employed,—the 
wick being made from _ the 
palm fibre. He uses the oil 
and glycerine which he gets 
from the pericarp, or outer 
covering, of the palm-nut to 
make soap, wherewith to wash 
himself, for he is withal a clean 
animal. He eovers his hut 
with the palm leaves. If he 
wants a vegetable, he gets an 
excellent cabbage from the top 
branches, thereby, however, 
ruining the palm. Should he 
wish for a wife, he climbs the 
tree and hews down the fruit, 
and from this extracts the nuts 
which he sells to the white 
merchant at from 5s. to 8s. 
per bushel; and when he has 
got some £3 together he takes 
it to the lady’s mother and 
pays it over for his bride. If 
he wants a spree on the wed- 
ding day, he taps the palm and 
can get hilariously merry on 
the wine. In fact this wonder- 
ful oil-palm is the local Uni- 
versal Provider, and the native 
can turn to it for almost any- 
thing he may require. 

We got out of the palm belt 
as we proceeded northwards, 
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but here and there struck 
strips of primeval forest which 
added beauty to an other- 
wise monotonous scene. Our 
marches were somewhat un- 
eventful. The narrow track 
turned and twisted in a most 
tortuous fashion, through the 
dense bush which rose some 
twenty feet high and which 
shut us in on all sides. We 
rarely saw ten yards in front 
of us, and not more than a 
yard or two to the right or 
left. Now and again we had 
to cross boggy swamps, and, 
as incidents on the march were 
few and far between, we en- 
livened the proceedings by 
making small wagers as to 
who would get a ducking 
during the passage, since it 
was usual for our boys to carry 
us over on their backs. Mr 
Risch was generally the un- 
lucky one, as he was a tall and 
heavy man, and the unfortu- 
nate carrier usually stuck fast 
in the mire and flopped him 
into the deepest and muddiest 
pool on the road. Joe Mendi 
always insisted on carrying me 
over such places, and so careful 
was he of my comfort, and so 
light a weight am I, that we 
never had a mishap, much to 
the disgust of the other, and 
less fortunate, European mem- 
bers of the party. 

I had rather an amusing 
adventure at a little village 
called Bama, which we reached 
in the evening. It was an ill- 
kept bush village, but luckily 
it was too dark to see how 
dirty my hut was. I was 
having my usual bath soon 
after sundown when I heard a 
tremendous commotion amongst 
the rafters and leaves over my 
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head. Fearing that it was a 
snake, I peered up into the 
gloomy smoke-grimed dome of 
the beehive hut, but could see 
nothing, as I had no light save 
the dim flicker of a solitary 
candle stuck in a hole in the 
mud floor. The noise ceased 
as suddenly as it had begun, 
so after listening for a few 
moments I went on with my 
bath. I had scarcely sat down 
comfortably in it, when flop 
came a cold body right on to 
my back. With a yell I leaped 
out, thinking it was a deadly 
snake, but on lifting up the 
candle to see what was splash- 
ing about in the water, I saw 
a rat vainly trying to climb up 
the side of the bath. My boy, 
who had hastened into the hut 
when he heard my shout, killed 
the intruder by deftly seizing 
his tail and banging his head 
on the floor before he could 
turn to bite. 

I related my experience at 
dinner, and at the end of my 
story Mr Pelly gravely re- 
marked that it was rather 
early in the trip to be seeing 
those sorts of things. My boy, 
however, who understood Eng- 
lish but who failed to see the 
joke, and who evidently thought 
my veracity was at stake, quietly 
slipped out and in a few mo- 
ments returned triumphantly 
dangling the rat by the tail! 

On the following morning we 
were aroused by a tremendous 
din among the natives, who 
were running about in great 
excitement, uttering cries and 
shouts, beating drums and 
blowing horns. On inquiring 
what it was all about, I was 
told that “the Bundu” was 
about to be “pulled.” Asking 
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what that meant, I was in- 
formed that all the young girls 
of the village had been for some 
time past hidden away in the 
bush with the Bundu Devils, 
and now, after having been 
initiated into various secret 
rites, they were about to be 
released, and as many of them 
would be carried off as the 
young men in the village 
wanted. 

West Africa is the home of 
secret societies of all kinds, 
such as the Bundu, which is 
a secret society for women; 
the Poro, which is a secret 
society for men; and the dread 
Leopard Society, which deals 
out death and destruction toany 
one incurring its displeasure. 

Of course it is very difficult 
for an outsider to get at the 
inner meaning of these various 
societies; but during our 
marches Joe Mendi told me 
many curious and strange 
stories of the habits and cus- 
toms of the natives, and gave 
me many a vivid account of 
deeds of darkness enacted in the 
depths of the gloomy bush. 

So far as I could gather 
from him, and from other 
natives whom I questioned on 
the subject, the Bundu bush 
is a special part of the forest 
which from time imme- 
morial has been set apart 
in the neighbourhood of each 
village and held sacred to the 
rites of the Bundu. Here all 
the young girls of the village 
must live in seclusion for some 
time, to be taught the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood by 
the “ Bundu Devils,” and to be 
initiated by them into various 
mysterious rites and practices 
which no man is permitted to 
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know. These “ Bundu Devils” 
are old women, specially set 
apart for this purpose, who 
during their term of office must 
never allow any portion of their 
skin to be seen. They are 
entirely enveloped in a hideous 
and fearsome-looking “devil 
dress,” which conceals every 
portion of the body from view, 
only the tiniest of slits being 
cut in the mask for the eyes 
and mouth. It is quite an un- 
heard-of thing for any member 
of the male sex to be found 
anywhere near the Bundu bush, 
but if by any chance an unfor- 
tunate man should enter the 
sacred precincts, certain death 
is his portion. Strict secrecy 
is the absolute rule, and before 
their return to the ordinary 
village life the girls are warned 
not to divulge any of the 
mysterious rites on pain of 
death. If afterwards any girl 
is suspected of betraying the 
secrets, she is at once pounced 
upon by the “ Bundu Devils,” 
carried off into the Bundu bush, 
and nothing more is ever heard 
of her. 

The Poro is a somewhat 
similar society, into which all 
the men of the tribe are ini- 
tiated on attaining maturity. 
The word Poro means Law, 
and the leaders of this society 
keep the whole country more 
or less in their grip. If a man 
is to be punished, or a war 
made, or anything else to be 
done of an important nature, 
a Poro is summoned, and its 
enactments are obeyed with- 
out hesitation throughout the 
country. Woe betide any one 
rash enough to rebel against 
its orders. 

The Leopard Society is the 
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most notorious and dreaded of 
all, for it exists for the purpose 
of putting to a horrible death 
any one unfortunate enough to 
incur its animosity. The mem- 
bers are called “leopards,” and 
whenever any person in the 
community, man, woman, or 
child, becomes, for any reason, 
obnoxious to one of the chiefs 
of the society, a leopard is in- 
formed that the unfortunate 
one must be removed. It then 
becomes his duty to watch his 
victim, and when he has care- 
fully studied his habits and 
movements, and knows where 
he will probably be at a certain 
time, he dons a leopard skin, 
puts on gloves furnished with 
iron hooks, and takes up his 
position in some gloomy spot 
on @ branch overhanging the 
path along which his victim 
must pass. As soon as the un- 
suspecting one walks under- 
neath, the human leopard 
springs on him, and tears his 
throat open with his iron 
claws. He then drags tlie 
dead body off into the bush, 
where certain parts of it are 
devoured by himself and a few 
boon companions. 

This horrible custom exists 
to this very day, in spite of all 
efforts to stamp it out; and 
when I was at Freetown a 
leopard who had been caught 
red-handed at his gruesome 
work was hanged. The society 
is rampant throughout the 
colony, and especially in the 
southern part of it, where only 
a few months ago scores of 
natives were caught in these 
dreadful practices. Many of 
them were hanged, and others 
transported and imprisoned 
for life. 
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After witnessing all the ex- 
citements of ‘ Bundu pulling,” 
we continued our journey and 
found the route a very trying 
one, as the rough path led us up 
and down over many hills and 
valleys, Towards the end of 
the march we heard a dull 
booming sound, like the con- 
tinued reverberations of great 
guns, coming to us across the 
silent bush. We halted, won- 
dering what the strange noise 
could be, when it suddenly oc- 
curred to us that this must be 
the roar of the waterfall. We 
were still many miles away 
from it, but the fact that we 
were within hearing distance 
cheered us up and lightened 
the fatigue of the journey. So 
it was with much brisker steps 
that we marched the rest of the 
way to Punderu, which we were 
told was within three miles of 
the Falls. We liked the look of 
this village, as it was clean and 
comfortable. We decided to 
make it our headquarters dur- 
ing our stay in the neighbour- 


We were met at Punderu by 
the son of the paramount chief- 
tainess—for, strange as it may 
seem in a country where women 
are absolutely despised and 
bought and sold with as little 
compunction or feeling as if 
they were sheep, still there are 
several women who rule as 
chiefs and have almost abso- 
lute power in their own dis- 
tricts. The ruler of the country 
round the waterfall was too old 
to travel to meet us, but she 
sent her son Johanna to receive 
us, and to see that we were 
properly cared for during our 
stay in her territory. Johanna 
arrived in great state, dressed 
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in long flowing white robes, 
reclining in a hammock carried 
by four sturdy negroes in smart 
uniform. He was preceded by 
a weird native band, and es- 
corted by quite a large num- 
ber of followers. As a “dash,” 
or present, he brought me a 
bull, which, of course, I had to 
pay for handsomely. 

We had not long settled 
down into our new quarters 
when Joe Mendi came and told 
me that, of course, none of our 
native workmen would dream 
of venturing within the domain 
of the Devil of the Waterfall 
unless the Devil’s High Priest, 
who lived in the village, would 
first go and make sacrifice to 
the Evil Spirit. I remarked 
to Joe: “I suppose this means 
that the High Priest wants a 
present,” and he replied, “ Yes, 
Master ; he is outside now wait- 
ing to see you.” 

On going out with Joe I was 
introduced to a tall, slim, 
cynical-looking old pagan, 
known as Pabeari, the High 
Priest to the Devil of the Falls. 
I asked him what he required 
to propitiate the Evil One. 
Pabeari answered with a smile 
that his Devil would be pleased 
to accept as a sacrifice a white 
kid and a white fowl, while he 
himself must be arrayed in a 
white linen garment to perform 
the ceremony. I asked the 
High Priest if I might wit- 
ness the rites, and he willingly 
consented. It was thereupon 
arranged that the ceremony 
should take place as soon as 
possible after daylight on the 
following morning. 

We were up betimes and 
found the whole village pre- 
pared to accompany us on our 
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expedition. The old priest, in 
his white sacrificial robe, 
marched at the head of the 
procession; then followed the 
acolytes carrying the sacrificial 
offering of the white kid and 
the white fowl; after these 
came a whole crowd of semi- 
naked savages; and finally the 
European members of the ex- 
pedition brought up the rear. 

The route was terribly rough, 
and towards the end there was 
no path whatever. We had to 
pick our way as best we could, 
and when at last we reached 
the edge of the deep gorge 
which the river in the course 
of ages had hollowed out for 
itself, our ears were fairly 
deafened with the roar of the 
falling waters. We were all 
anxious to catch a glimpse of 
the wonderful Falls as we crept 
and scrambled down the steep 
face of the escarpment, and at 
last we reached a position 
where we could peep through 
the trees. Our eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of an 
immense sheet of water dashing 
in a solid volume over a preci- 
pice at least a hundred feet 
high, and dropping sheer down 
into a whirlpool of spume and 
spray in the depths below. The 
sun shone gloriously on the 
snowy waters, and cast a rain- 
bow against the cloud of fine 
mist which rose up into the 
air to a height of at least two 
hundred feet. 

We lost no time in making 
our way to the edge of the. 
river, as we were all anxious 
to have a nearer view of this 
glorious spectacle. Meanwhile 
Pabeari had wriggled himself 
down with wonderful agility, 
and by the time we had breath- 
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lessly scrambled to the bottom 
he had already taken up his 
position on an enormous fiat 
stone overlooking the whirpool 
which, through the mist and 
spray, one could now and again 
make out to be a veritable 
devil’s cauldron. 

I was curious to see what 
the old man would do, but for 
the space of about half an hour 
he neither did nor said any- 
thing. He just sat there with 
his arms lying listlessly on his 
lap, gazing into the whirlpool 
with a dreamy far-away ex- 
pression in his usually crafty- 
looking eyes. All the natives 
—and there must have been 
some hundreds of them— 
crouched around, gazing spell- 
bound on the scene. We were 
very much impressed by the 
weirdness of it all—the old 
priest praying to his Devil, 
the awesome - looking whirl- 
pool, the silent, superstitious 
natives, the deafening roar of 
the Falls, and lastly, the beauty 
of the high forest-clad and 
evergreen hills of Bay Kongo, 
rising sheer up on either side 
for some hundreds of feet from 
the very edge of the water. 
The view of the swirling river 
down-stream was much en- 
hanced by the huge boulders 
which jutted up on all sides, 
and by the great trees which 
threw their shade right to the 
water's edge, 

Presently we began to wonder 
when the High Priest would 
perform the sacrificial cere- 
mony; but the wily old man 
seemed to think there were too 
many people around who might 
want to share the goat and 
fowl with him, so he gravely 
informed me that he had been 
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talking to his Devil all this 
time, requesting him not to do 
us any harm. The Devil had 
replied that while we were at 
the Falls he would not remain 
there, but would go to another 
part of the river some half mile 
farther down, where there were 
some rapids. 

“Even now,” said the old 
fellow, “I see him rising out 
of the water and floating with 
the current, so I must go and 
sacrifice before him at his new 
abode.” 

Without more ado the old 
man got up, and signed to his 
attendants to follow him to the 
lower rapids with the goat and 
fowl. No doubt he killed and 
ate them there with zest. 

With the departure of the 
old priest all semblance of 
mystery vanished, and we at 
once turned our attention to 
business. We all agreed that 
we had not come on a fruitless 
errand, and that here indeed 
was a vast store of natural 
power which, if judiciously 
harnessed, would prove an in- 
estimable boon to a country 
where no transport animal can 
live owing to the tsetse fly. 

The first thing that had to 
be done was to cut a road, and 
reach the river at a point well 
on the upper side of the Falls, 
where we intended to begin our 
surveys. This was by no means 
an easy task, as we had to 
climb to the top of the escarp- 
ment and from there clear a 
way through the virgin bush. 

After about four hours’ strenu- 
ous work, and with the help of 
some scores of natives slashing 
away the jungle, we eventually 
reached the bank of the river 
some distance above the Falls. 
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We found that the stream 
raced through many channels, 
and was some four hundred 
yards broad at this point. It 
was a wonderfully picturesque 
sight, and looked a most 
promising field for our work. 

The day was now almost 
spent, and evening was at 
hand. So, having decided 
what we should do on the 
morrow, we all returned to 
our tents in Punderu village. 

Soon after daylight on the 
following morning we were on 
our way to the scene of oper- 
ations, and on arrival there 
every one was busily employed 
all through the day. Trial 
lines had to be run from one 
point to another, and, of course, 
most careful readings had to 
be made to find the difference 
of level between the intake and 
the position of the turbines at 
the place where we proposed to 
erect the Power House. This 
was an extremely laborious 
and somewhat hazardous task, 
as in order to carry out our 
work we often had to cling on 
to a root or tuft of grass on 
the edge of a precipice, or to 
take a perilous stand on a 
temporary bridge in the shape 
of a time-worn tree which 
nature had thrown across a 
yawning chasm. 

To Mr Hollenweger, who was 
a most enthusiastic worker, fell 
the greater portion of this 
trying work, he being the 
hydraulic engineer ; and, as we 
shall see, his courage and forti- 
tude were taxed to the utter- 
most in the terrible tragedy 
which occurred on the last day 
of our stay. 

Amongst other things it was 
necessary to take soundings 
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and speed readings of the river 
from bank to bank. The cur- 
rent being very strong a rope 
had to be stretched across, and 
of this we had brought none, 
since we had been told that it 
was quite unnecessary, as the 
rope-vine which grew in pro- 
fusion in the locality was an 
excellent substitute. When we 
came to try it, however, we 
found it exceedingly fragile, 
and time after time it broke, 
so that we wasted practically 
a whole day in endeavouring 
to get it to hold. This experi- 
ence as to the unreliability of 
this bush-rope proved of the 
greatest possible value to me, 
The 
trouble with the rope so re- 
tarded our work that Mr Pelly 
and Mr Risch had to return to 
complete it on the following 
day, while I went with Mr 
Hollenweger to select a site 
for the Power House and to 
assist him to complete the sur- 
vey above the Falls. 

At about two o’clock in the 
afternoon we had finished 
everything, and sat down in 
a shady spot on a great flat 
rock to eat the modest lunch 
which we had brought out 
with us in a chop-box. While 
we were eating our bread and 
cheese Joe Mendi amused him- 
self by pushing great logs into 
the river and watching them 
being whirled and dashed 
about in the seething flood. 
This appeared to have a 
peculiar fascination for him, 
and the incident became for 
ever stamped on my mind 
owing to the terrible catas- 
trophe which I witnessed a 
few minutes later. When we 
had finished our light lunch 
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I called to Joe to come and 
eat what was left, and he, like 
the good, generous fellow that 
he was, shared it with his 
friends. 

Our porters now came crowd- 
ing round, and asked how much 
longer they were to be kept 
at this devil-haunted spot. 
I told Joe to tell them that 
we had finished our work, and 
would start back for the coast 
in the morning. A joyous 
shout from the men showed 
how welcome this news was 
to them, and how pleased they 
were at this early prospect of 
escape from the Devil’s clutches. 

At this moment Mr Hollen- 
weger remarked to me that he 
would like to go across to a 
little island, as he wanted to 
make a sketch of the river and 
could get a better view from 
that point. 

Now, the only way we had 
of getting about on the river 
above the Falls was by means 
of a crude raft which we had 
constructed out of three dried 
logs of cottonwood, each some 
fifteen feet long, and secured 
together with rope-vine. On 
this we placed a chop-box for 
a seat, and made a couple of 
paddles out of flat pieces of 
board let into cleft sticks and 
tied with “tai tai,” the vine 
twine. It was, of course, a 
very crazy structure, and the 
least thing overturned it; 
duckings were quite the order 
of the day, as Mr Pelly can 
testify. Our paddlemen were 
two old fishermen, who had 
spent their lives on the river 
catching fish at a point about 
a mile below the Falls. The 
island from which Mr Hollen- 
weger wished to sketch could 
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be reached by paddling across 
a backwater some fifty yards 
wide, so there was practically 
no danger whatever in getting 
across this stretch of water. 
I therefore called to Joe and 
told him to send the two fisher- 
men for the raft which was 
moored a little higher up the 
river, and in a few minutes 
they brought it to the bank 
at our feet. Just as Mr 
Hollenweger was about to step 
on to it I said, “You had 
better take your boots off in 
case of an upset.” He took 
my advice, and I then pulled out 
my pocket-book and began to 
jot down some notes. Presently 
I asked: Joe Mendi a question, 
and not getting a reply I 
looked up and found that he 
had gone off with the raft in 
place of one of the fishermen. 
He was still within easy hail, 
so I called out to him, “Can 
you swim, Joe?” He replied, 
“Yes, master, me swim good. 
Me like him water.” 

On getting this reply I took 
no further notice of the raft, 
and continued making my 
notes. In a few minutes I 
was suddenly startled by loud 
excited exclamations from the 
men who crowded round, and 
on looking up to discover the 
cause I was horrified to see the 
little raft out in mid-stream 
being rapidly carried along by 
the current in the direction of 
the Falls. Faster and faster it 
swept along towards the first 
rapid, as if it had been a mere 
straw. The men were paddling 
with all their might, endeavour- 
ing to escape from the clutches 
of the stream ; but nearer and 
nearer, bit by bit, they were 
relentlessly borne along towards 
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the yawning gulf below. The 
only possible hope now left was 
that they would be able to 
make for a big rock which 
divided the river into two 
streams, and then save them- 
selves by jumping on to it. 
Up to this point I felt fairly 
confident that they would be 
able to do this. It was with 
keen and expectant anxiety, 
therefore, that I watched the 
brave fellows exerting them- 
selves to the uttermost to reach 
the rock. They worked to the 
very last, but the mighty force 
of that rushing flood of water 
proved too much for them, and 
the next moment I saw the tail- 
end of the raft shoot up into 
the air, and Mr Hollenweger 
make a violent spring for a 
little jutting rock on the edge 
of the cataract, while the two 
natives were hurled into the 
roaring rapids. A _ terrified 
howl went up from the assem- 
bled workmen as the three men 
disappeared from our view. 
The river, at the point where 
the accident took place, sweeps 
round to the right, rushes down 
several steep rapids, and then 
bends back again round a pro- 
jecting tongue of rock some 
hundred yards in length, where 
it is throttled up in a rocky 
gorge not more than sixty feet 
wide. Although this tongue of 
rock, which jutted out into the 
river and caused it to make 
this detour, was terribly rough 
and filled with chasms and 
boulders, I flew across it, hop- 
ing that by some chance or 
other I might be able to succour 
the unfortunate men whom I 
now knew would be swept 
along before my eyes, and pos- 
sibly within reaching distance 
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of me on their way to the great 
Falls. In ordinary times it 
would have taken me at least 
five minutes to negotiate the dis- 
tance, but in this case I do not - 
think I was more than a few 
seconds in reaching the river. 
I eagerly scanned the on-rush- 
ing boiling flood, and to my 
horror saw, just for a second, 
the dusky head and body of 
poor Joe Mendi being tossed 
and whirled about in the seeth- 
ing water, exactly in the same 
manner as the logs, which he 
himself had delighted to throw 
in, had been whirled and 
tumbled about. 

I called to the natives who 
crowded on the rocks round me, 
asking them if they had seen 
anything of the others, and 
they replied that two black 
men had gone by, but they had 
seen nothing of the white man. 
Realising then that he must 
have succeeded in holding on 
to the rock, I raced back up 
the river, and to my great joy 
I saw Mr Hollenweger stand- 
ing on the rocky ledge in the 
midst of the cataract. Of 
course no voice could possibly 
be heard in the roar of the 
water, so I made signs to him 
to sit down, and that somehow 
or other I would bring about 
his rescue. 

At this point all my native 
followers began to raise howls 
of terror and to run off for 
their lives into the bush, fear- 
ing that the Devil of the Falls 
would catch them too. Luckily 
I had with me an old soldier of 
the Frontier Force, named 
Bokari Engi, who could speak 
English, and who had been 
kindly lent to us by Dr 
Maxwell to assist in keeping 
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the men in order. This man 
now proved absolutely invalu- 
able, and aided me in running 
after the men and calling them 
all back to their duty, with 
many curses and cuffs and be- 
labourings of a heavy stick 
which he always carried. 

As soon as we had somewhat 
calmed the men, we set them 
to work to cut down the rope- 
vine, and then I proceeded to 
plait a thick rope some hundred 
yards long. Knowing from the 
previous day’s experience how 
treacherous this kind of rope 
could be, as soon as each length 
of thirty or forty feet was 
finished, I tested it by putting 
twenty men on to it and strain- 
ing it thoroughly, for, of course, 
life and death depended on its 
holding. The making of this 
rope took some considerable 
time; but it was all in the full 
view of Mr Hollenweger, so he 
knew that we were not neglect- 
ing any precautions to ensure 
his safety. When at last the 
rope was ready, a big cotton- 
wood log was notched at one 
end, and the rope was firmly 
lashed to it. We then had to 
go a little way up the river 
where it was somewhat shallow, 
and where there were lots of 
rocks jutting up, and by wading 
and jumping we got to a little 
island which was washed by the 
current. Here we threw in the 
log, which was quickly carried 
down-stream to the cataract, in 
the midst of which Hollenweger 
was a prisoner. It was with 
very great anxiety that I 
watched it going steadily 
nearer and nearer to him as 
we passed out our long length 
of rope. Here again Bokari 
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Engi was of the utmost value, 
because he made the natives 
work together, and interpreted 
my instructions as to how and 
when and in what direction 
they were to pull. It was most 
exasperating to watch the 
buffeting hither and thither of 
the log, which sometimes was 
carried towards the rock, and 
then, just as it was getting 
near, would be suddenly 
swirled away by the current. 
Time after time we were dis- 
appointed, and that wretched 
log went everywhere except 
within reach of Hollenweger. 
The force of the current would 
sweep it to the right or to the 
left of where he stood, but never 
went near enough for him to 
jump on to it. My great fear 
was that he should attempt 
to do so and miss his hold, 
for, of course, in that case 
he was absolutely a doomed 
man. 

By this time it was getting 
rather late, and it seemed as if 
we should not be able to reach 
the unfortunate Hollenweger 
before nightfall. In this ex- 
tremity it occurred to me that 
if I added another fifty feet to 
the length of my rope and 
letting it go right down the 
cataract for some distance, then 
hauled it back, the pressure of 
the water would force it close 
to the rock as we pulled it up 
against the current. To my 
great joy as we hauled it in, 
hand over hand, we saw it 
forced nearer and nearer to 
Hollenweger, and at last, when 
it got to about six or eight feet 
from him, I saw him crouch 
and make a spring for it. He 
succeeded in seizing the log, but 
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his weight carried it under the 
water, and both disappeared 
from our view in the surging 
torrent. It was an anxious 
moment, and I knew that no 
time was to be lost, so I ordered 
my twenty men to haul with 
all their might, and, to my un- 
utterable relief, when we had 
pulled the log clear of the 
foaming water, I saw that 
Hollenweger was still holding 
on to it, although he had been 
pushed almost to the very end 
by the force of the water. In 
a few more moments we had 
hauled him to safety under the 
lee of our island, and I never 
felt so pleased and relieved in 
the whole of my life as when I 
gripped him by the hand and 
helped him ashore. The intense 
anxiety of it all told upon me 
so much that when the reaction 
set in I felt a curious bitter 
taste in my mouth just as if I 
had been eating quinine. 
Hollenweger himself was 
little the worse for his adven- 
ture, and we now made for our 
headquarters at Punderu as 
quickly as possible. On the 
way there we met Mr Pelly 
and Mr Risch hastening to the 
scene of the tragedy. It will 
be remembered that we had 
left them at work a mile or so 
below the Falls, so, of course, 
they had known nothing of the 
occurrence. Some of the work- 
men, however, who ran off in 
terror into the bush, had passed 
them in their flight and told 
them that I had been washed 
over the Falls with the raft and 
two natives, and that all three 
were drowned. They were 
therefore relieved to find that 
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the accident was not quite so 
bad as the terrified fugitives 
had reported. 

While we were dining that 
evening Bokari came in, saluted, 
and told me that he had five 
prisoners for trial. On asking 
him what crime they had com- 
mitted, he replied, “They run 
away to-day while white man 
in danger.” I told him to tell 
them that they would be for- 
given this time, but it must not 
occur again. 

Later on that night the chief 
wife of the poor drowned fisher- 
man came and asked us for a 
little gin and some white cloth 
to wear, as she wished to hold 
a kind of “wake” for her 
husband. We gave the poor 
woman liberally from our 
stores, and all night long wails 
and cries rent the air, and bitter 
imprecations were called down 
on the Devil of the Falls, who 
had carried off the two un- 
fortunate men and refused to 
release them from his clutches. 
Nor were the bodies ever found, 
withough a careful watch was 
kept for some time. 

Next morning I met my 
friend Pabeari, the High Priest. 

“ Well, old man,” I said, “it 
appears that your Devil was 
not propitiated after all. You 
cannot have made the sacrifice 
properly.” 

He blinked his cunning old 
eyes, folded his cloth more 
closely round him, and then 
said: “White man pay for 
sacrifice, white man _ saved. 
Black man no pay sacrifice, 
Devil take him.” 

That High Priest is wasted 
in the wilds of Africa! 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


BY IAN HAY. 


I, THE HEADMASTER, 


First of all there is the 
Headmaster of Fiction. He is 
invariably called “The Doc- 
tor,” and he always wears cap 
and gown, even when birching 
malefactors— which he does 
intermittently throughout the 
day —or attending a cricket 
match. For all we know he 
wears them in bed. 


He speaks a language 


peculiar to himself—a lan- 
guage which at once enables 
you to recognise him as a 
Headmaster ; just as you may 
recognise a stage Irishman 
from the fact that he says 
“Begorrah!” or a stage sailor 


from the fact that he has to 
take constant precautions with 
his trousers. Thus, “The 
Doctor” invariably addresses 
his cowering pupils as “ Boys!” 
—a form of address which in 
reality only survives nowadays 
in places where you are invited 
to “have another with me”— 
and if no audience of boys is 
available at the moment he 
addresses a single boy as if he 
were a whole audience. To 
influential parents he is servile 
and oleaginous, and he treats 
his staff with fatuous pom- 
posity. Such a being may have 
existed — may exist—but we 
have never met him. 

What of the Headmaster of 
Fact? To condense him into 
a type is one of the most 
difficult things in the world, 


for this reason. Most of us 
have known only one Head- 
master in our lives—if we have 
known more we are not likely 
to say so, for obvious reasons ; 
and it is difficult for Man (as 
distinct from Woman) to argue 
from the particular to the 
general, Moreover, the oc- 
casions upon which we have 
met the subject of our re- 
searches at close quarters have 
not been favourable to dis- 
passionate character - study. 
It is difficult to form an 
unbiassed or impartial judg- 
ment of a man out of 
material supplied solely by a 
series of brief interviews spread 
over a period of four or five 
years—interviews at which his 
contribution to the conversa- 
tion has been limited to a curt 
request that you will bend over, 
and yours to a sequence of 
short sharp ejaculations. 

However, some of us have 
known more than one Head- 
master, and upon us devolves 
the solemn duty of distilling 
our various experiences into a 
single essence. 

What are the characteristics 
of a great Headmaster? In- 
stinct at once prompts us to 
premise that he.must be a 
scholar and a gentleman, A 
gentleman, undoubtedly, he 
must be; but nowadays scholar- 
ship—high classical scholarship 
—is a hindrance rather than a 
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help. To supervise the instruc- 
tion of modern youth a man 
requires something more than 
profound learning: he must 
possess savoir faire. If you set 
a great scholar—and a great 
scholar has an unfortunate 
habit of being nothing but a 
great scholar—in charge of the 
multifarious interests of a 
public school, you are setting 
a razor to cut grindstones. As 
well appoint an Astronomer- 
Royal to command an Atlantic 
liner. He may be on terms of 
easy familiarity with the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, 
yet fail to understand the right 
way of dealing with refractory 
stokers. 

‘. A Headmaster is too busy a 
personage to keep his scholar- 
ship tuned up to concert pitch ; 
and if he devotes adequate 
time to this object—and a 
scholar must practise almost 


as diligently as a pianist or an 
acrobat if he is to remain in 
the first flight—he will have 
little leisure left for less intel- 
lectual but equally vital duties. 


Nowadays in great public 
schools the Head, although he 
probably takes the Sixth for 
an hour or two a day, delegates 
most of his work in this direc- 
tion to a capable and up-to- 
date young man fresh from the 
University, and devotes his 
energies to such trifling details 
as the organisation of school 
routine, the supervision of the 
cook, the administration of jus- 
tice, the diplomatic handling 
of the Governing Body, and 
the suppression of parents. 
So far, then, we are agreed— 
the great advantage of dogma- 
tising in print is that one can 
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take the agreement of the 
reader for granted—that a 
Headmaster must be a gentle- 
man, but not necessarily a 
scholar, in the very highest 
sense of the word. What other 
virtues must he possess ? 

Well, he must be a majestic 
figurehead. This is not so 
difficult as it sounds, The dig- 
nity which doth hedge a Head- 
master is so tremendous that 
the dullest and fussiest of the 
race can hardly fail to be im- 
pressive and awe - inspiring 
to the plastic mind of youth. 
More than one King Log 
has left a name behind him 
through standing still in the 
limelight and _ keeping his 
mouth shut. But then he was 
probably lucky in his lieu- 
tenants. 

Next, he must have a sense 
of humour. If he cannot see 
the entertaining side of youthful 
depravity, magisterial jealousy, 
and parental fussiness, he will 
undoubtedly go mad. A sense 
of humour, too, will prevent 
him from making a fool of him- 
self, and a Headmaster must 
never do that. It also engenders 
Tact, and Tact is the essence of 
life to a man who has to deal 
every day with the ignorant, 
and the bigoted, and the senti- 
mental. These adjectives are 
applicable to boys, masters, 
and parents, and may be 
applied collectively or indi- 
vidually with equal truth. Not 
that all humorous people are 
tactful: bitter experience of 
the practical joker has taught 
us that. But no person can be 
tactful who cannot see the ludi- 
crous side of things. There is 
a certain Headmaster of to-day, 
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justly celebrated as a brilliant 
teacher and a born organiser, 
who is lacking—entirely lack- 
ing—in that priceless gift of 
the gods, a sense of humour, 
with which is incorporated 
Tact. Shortly after he took 
up his present appointment, 
one of the most popular boys 
in the school, while leading the 
field in a cross-country race, 
was run over and killed by an 
express train which emerged 
from a tunnel as he ran across 
the line, within measurable 
distance of accomplishing «a 
record for the course. 

Next morning the order 
went forth that the whole 
school were to assemble in the 
great hall. They repaired 
thither, not  unpleasantly 
thrilled. There would be a 
funeral oration, and boys are 
curiously partial to certain 
forms of emotionalism. They 
like to be harangued before a 
football match, for instance, in 
the manner of the Greeks of 
old. These boys had already 
had a taste of the Head’s 
quality as a speaker, and they 
felt that he would do their 
departed hero justice. They 
reminded one another of the 
moving words which the late 
Head had spoken when an Old 
Boy had fallen in battle a few 
years before under particularly 
splendid circumstances. They 
remembered how pleased the 
Old Boy’s father and mother 
had been about it. Their com- 
rade, whom they had revered 
and loved as recently as yester- 
day, would receive a fitting 
farewell too; and they would 
all feel the prouder of the 
school for the words that they 
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were about to hear. They did 
not say this aloud, for the 
sentimentality of boys is of 
the inarticulate kind, but the 
thought was uppermost in their 
minds. 

Presently they were all as- 
sembled, and the Head appeared 
upon his rostrum. There was 
a death-like stillness: not a boy 
stirred. 

Then the Head spoke. 

“Any boy,” he announced, 
“found trespassing upon the 
railway-line in future will be 
expelled. You may go.” 

They went. The organisa- 
tion of that school is still a 
model of perfection, and its 
scholarship list is exceptionally 
high. But the school has 
never forgiven the Head, and 
never will so long as tradition 
and sentiment count for any- 
thing in this world. 

So far, then, we have ac- 
cumulated the following virtues 
for the Headmaster. He must 
be a gentleman, a picturesque 
figurehead, and must possess 
a sense of humour. 

He must also, of course, be 
a ruler. Now you may rule 
men in two ways—either with 
a rapier or a bludgeon; but a 
man who can gain his ends 
with the latter weapon will 
seldom have recourse to the 
former. The Headmaster who 
possesses, on the top of other 
essential qualities, the power of 
being uncompromisingly and 
divinely rude, is to be envied 
above all men. For him life 
is full of short cuts. He never 
argues. ‘‘L’école, c'est moi,” 
he growls, and no one contra- 
dicts him. Boys idolise him. 
In his presence they are para- 
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lysed with fear, but away from 
it they glory in his ferocity of 
mien and strength of arm. 
Masters rave impotently at his 
brusquerie and absolutism ; but 
A. says secretly to himself— 
“Well, it’s a treat to see the 
way the old man keeps B. and 
C. up to the collar.” As for 
parents, they simply refuse to 
face him, which is the head 
and summit of that which a 
master desires of a parent. 
Such a man is Olympian, 
having none of the foibles or 
soft moments of a human being. 
He dwells apart, in an atmo- 
sphere too rarefied for those 
who would intrude into it. His 
subjects never regard him as 
a man of like passions with 
themselves: they would be 


quite shocked if such an idea 
were suggested to them. I 
once asked a distinguished 
alumnus of a great school, 


which had been ruled with 
consummate success for twenty- 
four years by such a Head as 
I have described, to give me a 
few reminiscences of the great 
man as a man—his character- 
istics, his foibles, his vulnerable 
points, his tricks of expression, 
his likes and dislikes, and his 
hobbies. 

My friend considered. 

“He was a holy terror,” he 
announced, after profound 
meditation. 

“Quite so, but 
way?” 

My friend thought again. 

“T can’t remember anything 
particular about him,” he said, 
“except that he was a holy 
terror—and the greatest man 
that ever lived!” 

“But tell me something per- 
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sonal about him. How did his 
conversation impress you?” 

“Conversation? Bless you, 
he never conversed with any- 
body. He just told them what 
he thought about a thing, and 
that settled it. Besides, I never 
exchanged a word with him in 
my life. But he was a great 
man.” 

“Didn’t you meet him, all 
the time you were at school ?” 

“Oh yes, I met him,” replied 
my friend with feeling—“ three 
or four times. And that re- 
minds me, I can tell you some- 
thing personal about him. The 
old swine was left-handed! A 
great man, a great man!” 

Happy the warrior who can 
inspire worship on such sinister 
qualifications as these! 

The other kind has to pre- 
vail by another method—the 
Machiavellian. As a success- 
ful Headmaster of my ac- 
quaintance once brutally but 
truthfully expressed it: “You 
simply have to employ a certain 
amount of low cunning if you 
are going to keep a school 
going at all.” And he was 
right. A man unendowed with 
the divine gift of rudeness 
would, if he spent his time 
answering the criticisms or 
meeting the objections of col- 
leagues or parents or even boys, 
have no time for anything else. 
So he seeks refuge either in 
finesse or flight. If a parent 
rings him up on the telephone, 
he murmurs something cour- 
teous about a wrong number, 
and then leaves the receiver off 
the hook. If a house-master, 
swelling with some grievance 
or seheme of reform, bears 
down upon him upon the 
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cricket -field on a summer 
afternoon, he adroitly lures 
him under a tree where another 
house-master is standing, and 
leaves them there together. If 
an enthusiastic junior dis- 
charges at his head some 
glorious but quite impractic- 
able project, such as the per- 
formance of a pastoral play in 
the school-grounds, or the en- 
forcement of a vegetarian diet 
upon the school for experi- 
mental purposes, he replies: 
“My dear fellow, the Govern- 
ing Body will never hear of 
it!” What he means is: 
“The Governing Body shall 
never hear of it.” 

He has other diplomatic 
resources at his call. Here is 
an example. 

A Headmaster once called 
his flock together, and said— 

“A very unpleasant and 
discreditable thing has hap- 
pened. The municipal author- 
ities have recently erected a 
pair of extremely ornate and 
expensive—er—lamp-posts out- 
side the residence of the Mayor 
of the town. These lamp-posts 
appear to have attracted the 
unfavourable notice of the 
school. Last Sunday even- 
ing, between seven and eight 
o'clock, they were attacked 
and wrecked, apparently by 
volleys of stones.” 

There was a faint but ap- 
preciative murmur from those 
members of the school to 
whom the news of this out- 
rage was now made public for 
the first time. But a baleful 
flash from the Head’s spec- 
tacles restored instant silence. 

“Several parties of boys,” 
he , continued, “must have 
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passed these lamp-posts on 
that evening, on their way 
back to their respective houses 
after Chapel. I wish to see 
all boys who in any way par- 
ticipated in the outrage in 
my study directly after second 
school. I warn them that I 
shall make a severe example 
of them.” His voice rose to 
a blare. “I will not have the 
prestige and fair fame of the 
school lowered in the eyes of 
the town by the vulgar bar- 
barities of a parcel of ill- 
conditioned little street-boys, 
You may go!” 

The audience rose to their 
feet, and began to steal silently 
away. But they were puzzled. 
The Old Man was no fool as 
arule. Did he really imagine 
that chaps would be such mugs 
as to own up? 

But before the first boy 
reached the door the Head 
spoke again. 

“T may mention,” he added 
very gently, “that the attack 
upon the—er—lamp-posts was 
witnessed by a gentleman re- 
sident in the neighbourhood, 
a warm friend of the school. 
He was able to identify one 
of the culprits, whose name is 
in my possession. That is all.” 

And quite enough too. 
When the Head visited his 
study after second school he 
found seventeen malefactors 
meekly awaiting chastisement. 

But he never divulged the 
name of the boy who had been 
recognised, or for that matter 
the identity of the warm friend 
of the school. I wonder / 


One more quality is essential 


to the great Headmaster. He 
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must possess the Sixth Sense. 
He must see nothing, yet know 
everything that gues on in the 
school. Etiquette forbids that 
he should enter one of his col- 
league’s Houses except as an 
invited guest; yet he must be 
acquainted with all that hap- 
pens inside that House. He is 
debarred by the same rigid 
law from entering the form- 
room or studying the methods 
and capability of any but the 
most junior form-masters; yet 
he must know whether Mr A. 
in the Senior Science Set is 
expounding theories of inor- 
ganic chemistry which have 
been obsolete for ten years, or 
whether Mr B. in the Junior 
Remove is accustomed meekly 
to remove a pool of ink from 
the seat of his chair before 
beginning his daily labours. 
He must not mingle with the 
boys, for that would be un- 


dignified; yet he must, and 
usually does, know every boy 
in the school by sight, and 


something about him. He 
must never attempt to acquire 
information by obvious cross- 
examination either of boy or 
master, or he will be accused 
of prying and _ interference ; 
and he can never, or should 
never, discuss one of his col- 
leagues with another. And 
yet he must have his fingers 
upon the pulse of the school 
in such wise as to be able to 
tell which master is incom- 
petent, which prefect is un- 
trustworthy, which boy is a 
bully, and which House is 
rotten. In other words, he 
must possess a Red Indian’s 
powers of observation and a 
woman’s powers of intuition. 
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He must be able to suck in 
school atmosphere through his 
pores. He must be able to 
judge of a man’s keenness or 
fitness for duty by his gene- 
ral attitude and conversation 
when off duty. He must be 
able to read volumes from the 
demeanour of a group in the 
corner of the quadrangle, from 
a small boy’s furtive expres- 
sion, or even from the timbre 
of the singing in chapel. He 
must notice which boy has too 
—_ friends, and which none 
at all. 

Such are a few of the essen- 
tials of the great Headmaster, 
and to the glory of our system 
be it said that there are still 
many in the land. 

But the type is changing. 
The autocratic Samson of the 
past has been shorn of his 
locks by two Delilahs—Modern 
Sides and Government Inter- 
ference. 

First, Modern Sides. 

Time was when A Sound 
Classical Education, Lady 
Matron, and Meat for Break- 
fast formed the alpha and 
omega of a _ public school 
prospectus. But times have 
changed, at least in so far as 
the Sound Classical Education 
is concerned. The Headmaster 
of the old school, who regards 
the classics as the foundation 
of all education, and regards 
modern sides as a sop to the 
parental Cerberus, finds him- 
self called upon to cope with 
new and strange monsters. 

First of all come the mem- 
bers of that once despised 
race, the teachers of Science. 
Formerly these maintained a 
hunted and precarious exist- 
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ence, supervising a turbulent 
collection of young gentlemen 
whose sole appreciation of this 
branch of knowledge was de- 
rived from the unrivalled op- 
portunities which its pursuit 
afforded for the creation of 
horrible stenches and untimely 
explosions. Now they have 
uprisen, and, asseverating that 
classical education is a pricked 
bubble, ask boldly for expen- 
sive apparatus and a larger 
tract of space in the time- 
table. 

Then the parent. He has 
got quite out of hand lately. 
In days past things were 
different. Usually an old 
public-school boy himself, and 
proudly conscious that Classics 
had made him “ what he was,” 
the parent deferred entirely to 
the Headmaster’s judgment, 
and entrusted his son to his 
care without question or stip- 
ulation. But a new race of 
parents has arisen—men who 
avow, modestly but firmly, that 
they have been made not by the 
Classics but by themselves, and 
who demand, with a great as- 
sumption of you-can’t-put-me- 
off - with - last - season’s - goods, 
that their offspring shall be 
taught something up-to-date— 
something which will be .“ use- 
ful in an office.” 

Again, there is our old friend 
the Man in the Street, who, 
through the medium of his 
favourite mouthpiece, the half- 
penny press, asks the Head- 
master very sternly what 
he means by turning out 
“scholars” who are incapable 
of writing an invoice in com- 
mercial Spanish, and to whom 
double entry is Double Dutch. 
‘And: lastly: there is the boy 
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himself, whose utter loathing 
and horror of education as a 
whole has not blinded him to 
the fact that the cultivation 
of some branches thereof calls 
for considerably less effort than 
that of others, and who ac- 
cordingly occupies the greater 
part of his weekly letter home 
with fervent requests to his 
parents to permit him to drop 
Classics and take up modern 
languages or science. 

The united agitations of this 
incongruous band have called 
into existence the Modern Side 
—Delilah Number One. Now 
for Number Two. 

Until a few years ago the 
State confined its ebullience 
in matters educational to the 
Board Schools. But with the 
growth of democratic ascend- 
ancy and class jealousy — the 
two seem to go hand-in-hand 
—the working classes of this 
country began to point out 
to the Government, not al- 
together unreasonably, that 
what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. 
“Why,” they inquired bitterly, 
“should we be the only people 
educated? Must the poor 
always be oppressed, while the 
rich go free? What about 
these public schools of yours 
—the seminaries of the bloat- 
ed and pampered Aristocracy ? 
You leave us alone for a bit, 
and give them a turn, or we 
may get nasty!” Soa pliable 
Government, remembering that 
public-school masters are not 
represented in Parliament while 
the working classes are, obeyed. 

They began by publicly an- 
nouncing that in future all 
teachers must be trained to 
teach. To give effect to this 
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decree, they declared their in- 
tention of immediately intro- 
ducing a Bill to provide that 
after a certain date no Head- 
master of any school, high or 
low, would be permitted to 
engage an assistant who had 
not earned a certificate at 
a training college and regis- 
tered himself in a mysterious 
schedule called “Column B,” 
paying a guinea for the 
privilege. 

The prospective school- 
masters of the day—fourth- 
year men at Oxford and 
Cambridge, inexperienced in 
the ways of Government De- 
partments—were deeply im- 
pressed. Most of them hur- 
riedly borrowed a guinea and 
registered in Column B. They 
even went further. In the 
hopes of forestalling the foolish 
virgins of their profession, they 
attended lectures and studied 


books which dealt with the 


science of Education. They be- 
came attachés at Hast End 
Board Schools, where, under 
the supervision of a capable 
but plebeian Master of Method, 
they endeavoured to instruct 
classes of some sixty or seventy 
babbling six-year-olds in the 
elements of reading and writ- 
ing, in order that hereafter 
they might be the better able 
to elucidate Cicero and Thucy- 
dides to scholarship candidates 
at a public school. 

Others, however,—the afore- 
mentioned foolish virgins,— 
whose knowledge of British 
politics was greater than their 
interest in the Theory of Edu- 
cation, decided to wait and see. 
That is to say, they accepted 
the first vacancy at a public 
school which presented itself, 
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and settled down to work upon 
the old lines, a year’s seniority 
to the good. In a just world 
this rashness and improvidence 
would have met with its due 
reward—namely, ultimate evic- 
tion (when the Bill passed) 
from a comfortable berth, and 
a stern command to go and 
learn the business of teaching 
before presuming to teach. 
But unfortunately the Bill 
never did pass: it never so 
much as reached its First 
Reading. It lies now in some 
dusty pigeon-hole in the Edu- 
cation Office, forgotten by all 
save its credulous victims. The 
British Exchequer is the richer 
by several thousand guineas, 
contributed by a class to whom 
of course a guinea is a mere 
bagatelle; and here and there 
throughout the public schools 
of this country there exist men 
who, when they first joined 
the Staff, had the mysterious 
formula, Reg. Col. B., printed 
upon their testimonials, and 
discoursed learnedly to stupe- 
fied Headmasters about brain- 
tracks, and psychology, and 
the mutual stimulus of co- 
sexual competition, for a month 
or two before awakening to the 
one fundamental truth which 
governs public school education 
—namely, that if you can keep 
boys in order you can teach 
them anything; if not, all the 
Column B.’s in the Education 
Office will avail you nothing. 
That was all. The incident 
is ancient history now. It was 
a capital practical joke, perpe- 
trated by a Government sin- 
gularly lacking in humour in 
other respects; and no one 
remembers it except the people 
to whom the guineas belong. 
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But it gave the Headmasters 
of the country a bad fright. It 
provided them with a foretaste 
of the nuisance which the 
State can make of itself when 
it chooses to be paternal. So 
such of the Headmasters as 
were wise decided to be upon 
their guard for the future 
against the blandishments of 
the party politician. And they 
were justified ; for presently the 
Legislature stirred in its sleep 
and embarked upon yet an- 
other enterprise. 

Philip, King of Macedon, 
used to say that no city was 
impregnable whose gates were 
wide enough to admit a single 
mule-load of gold. Similarly 
the Board of Education decided 
that no public school, however 
haughty or exclusive, could 
ever again call its soul its own 
once the Headmaster (of his 
own free will, or overruled by 
the Governing Body) had been 
asinine enough to accept a 
“grant.” So they approached 
the public schools with fair 
words, They said— 

“ How would you like a sub- 
sidy, now, wherewith to build 
@ new science laboratory? 
What about a few State-aided 
scholarships? Won’t you let 
us help you? Strict secrecy 
will be observed, and advances 
made upon your note of hand 
alone.” Or words to that 
effect. 

The larger and _ better- 
endowed public schools, con- 
scious of a fat bank-balance 
and a long waiting-list of pro- 
spective pupils, merely winked 
their rheumy eyes and shook 
their heavy heads. 

“Timeo Danaos,” they re- 
marked, “et dona ferentes.” 
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When this observation was 
translated to the Minister for 
Education, he smiled enig- 
matically, and bided his time. 
But some of the smaller schools, 
hard pressed by modern com- 
petition, gobbled the bait at 
once. The mule-load of gold 
arrived promptly, and close in 
its train came _ retribution. 
Inspectors swooped down — 
clerkly young men, who in their 
time had passed an incredible 
number of standards, and were 
now receiving what was to 
them a princely salary for in- 
dulging in the easiest and most 
congenial of all human recrea- 
tions—that of criticising the 
efforts of others. There arrived, 
too, incredibly precocious prize- 
pupils from the Board Schools, 
winners of County Council 
scholarships which entitled 
them to a few years’ “polish ” 
at a public school—a polish 


seldom attained even by con- 
stant friction with their new 
and loving playmates. 

But the great strongholds 


still held out. So _ other 
methods were adopted. The 
examination screw was applied. 

As most of us remember to 
our cost, we used periodically 
in our youth at school to suffer 
from an “examination week,” 
during which a mysterious 
power from outside was per- 
mitted to inflict upon us ex- 
amination papers’ upon every 
subject upon earth, under the 
title of Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals—the High, the Middle, 
and the Low—or, in Scotland, 
the Leaving Certificate. These 
papers were set and corrected 
by persons unknown, residing 
in London, and as we answered 
them we were supervised not 
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by our own preceptors—they 
stampeded joyously away to 
play golf—but by strange 
gentlemen clad in obvious 
Sabbath attire, who took 
charge of the examination- 
room with an air of uneasy 


assurance, suggestive of a man. 


travelling first-class with a 
third- class ticket. In due 
course the results were de- 
clared; and the small school 
which gained a large percent- 
age of Honourable Mentions 
was able to underline the fact 
heavily in its prospectus. 
These examinations were, if 
not organised, at least recog- 
nised, by the State; and once 
they had pierced the battle- 
ments of a school, an Inspector 
invariably crawled through the 
breach after them. Hence- 
forth that school was subject 
to periodical visitations and 
reports. 


Naturally the Headmasters 
of the great public schools 
clanged their gates and dropped 
their portcullises against such 
an infraction of the law that 
a Headmaster’s school is his 


castle. But, as already men- 
tioned, the screw was applied. 
The certificates awarded to 
successful candidates in these 
examinations were made the 
key to higher things. Three 
Higher Grade Certificates, for 
instance, were accepted in liex 
of certain subjects in Oxford 
Smalls and Cambridge Little- 
go. The State pounced upon 
this principle and extended it. 
The acquisition of a sufficient 
number of these certificates 
now paved the way to various 
State services. Extra marks 
or special favours were awarded 
to young gentlemen who pre- 
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sented themselves for Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich or the Civil 
Service bringing their sheaves 
with them in the form of 
Certificates. Roughly speak- 
ing, the more Certificates a 
candidate produced the more 
enthusiastically he was excused 
from the necessity of learn- 
ing the elements of his trade. 

The governing bodies of 


‘various professions took up the 


idea, For instance, if you pro- 
duced four Higher Certificates 
—say for Geography, Botany, 
Electro-Dynamics, and Practi- 
cal Cookery—you were excused 
the preliminary examination 
of the Society of Chartered 
Accountants. (We need not 
pin ourselves down to the 
absolute accuracy of these de- 
tails: they are merely for 
purposes of illustration.) Any- 
how, it was a beautiful idea. 
A Headmaster of my acquaint- 
ance once assured me that he 
believed that the possession of 
a complete set of Higher Grade 
Certificates for all the Local 
Examinations of a single year 
entitled the holder to a seat in 
the House of Lords. 

In other words, it was still 
possible to get into the Uni- 
versities and Services without 
certificates, but it was very 
much easier to get in with 
them. 

So the great Headmasters 
climbed down. But they made 
terms. They would accept the 
Local Examinations, and they 
would admit Inspectors within 
their fastnesses; but they re- 
spectfully but firmly insisted 
upon having some sort of say 
in the choice of the Inspector. 
The Government met them 
more than half-way. In fact, 
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they fell in with the plan with 
suspicious heartiness. ‘“Cer- 
tainly, my dear sir,” they said, 
“you shall choose your own 
Tnspector; and, what is more, 
you shall pay him! Think of 
that! The man will be a mere 
tool in your hands—a hired 
servant—and you can do what 
you like with him.” | 

It was an ingenious and com- 
forting way of putting things, 
and may be commended to the 
notice of persons writhing in a 
dentist’s chair; for it forms an 
exact parallel: the description 
applies to dentist and inspector 
with equal accuracy. However, 
the Headmasters agreed to it; 
and now all our great schools 
receive inspectorial visitations 
of some kind. That is to say, 
upon an appointed date a 
gentleman comes down from 
London, spends the day as the 
guest of the Headmaster ; and 
after being conducted about 
the premises from dawn till 
dusk, departs by the evening 
train with his brain in a fog 
and some sixteen guineas in his 
pocket. 

He is a variegated type, this 
Super -Inspector. Frequently 
he is a clever man who has 
failed as a schoolmaster, and 
now earns a comfortable living 
because he remembered in time 
the truth of the saying, La 
critique est aisée, art difficile. 
More often he is a super- 
annuated university professor, 
with a penchant for irrelevant 
anecdote and a disastrous sense 
of humour. Sometimes he is 
aggressive and dictatorial, but 
more often (humbly remember- 
ing where he is and who is 
going to pay for all this) ap- 
prehensive, deferential, and 
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quite inarticulate. Sometimes 
he is a scholar and a gentle- 
man, with a real appreciation 
of the atmosphere of a public 
school and a sound knowledge 
of the principles of education. 
But not always. And whoever 
he is and whatever he is, the 
Head loathes him impartially 
and dispassionately. 


Such are some of the thorns 
with which the pillow of a 
modern Headmaster is stuffed. 
The principal thorn is Tradition 
—most of it manufactured by 
house-masters who have been 
at the school longer than he 
has. Of Parents we will treat 
in another place. 

What is he like, the Head- 
master of to-day? 

Firstly and essentially, he is 
no longer a despot. He is a 
constitutional sovereign, like 
all other modern monarchs; 
and perhaps it is better so. 
Though a Head still exercises 
enormous personal power, for 
good or ill, a school no longer 
stands or falls by its Head- 
master, as in the old days, 
any more than a _ country 
stands or falls by its King, 
as in the days of the Stewarts. 
Public opinion, house-masters, 
the prefectorial system—these 
have combined to modify his 
absolutism. But though a bad 
Headmaster may not be able 
to wreck a good school, it is 
certain that no school can 
ever become great, or remain 
great, without a great man 
at the head of it. 

Time has wrought other 
changes. Twenty years ago 
no man could hope to reach 
the summit of the scholastic 
universe who was not in 
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Orders and the possessor of 
a First-Class Classical degree. 
Now the layman, the modern- 
side man, above all the men of 
affairs, are raising their heads. 

Under these new conditions, 
what manner of man is the 
great Head of to-day? 

He is essentially a man of 
business, A clear brain and 
a sense of proportion enable 
him to devise schemes of edu- 
cation in which the old ideal- 
ism and the new materialism 
are judiciously blended. He 
knows how to draw up a 
school time-table— almost as 
difficult and complicated a 
document as Bradshaw—mak- 
ing provision, hour by hour, 
day by day, for the teaching 
of a very large number of 
subjects by a limited number 
of men to some hundreds of 
boys, all at different stages of 
progress, in such a way that 
no boy shall be left idle for 
a single hour, and no master 
be called upon to be in two 
places at once. 

He understands school fin- 
ance and educational politics, 
which are even more peculiar 
than British party politics. 
He combines the art of being 
able to rule upon his own ini- 
tiative for months at a time 
with ability to render a satis- 
factory account of his steward- 
ship to an ignorant and in- 
quisitive Governing Body 
which meets twice a-year. 

He is, as ever, an imposing 
figurehead ; and if he is, or 
has been, an athlete, so much 
the easier for him in his deal- 
ings with the boys. He pos- 
sesses the art of managing 
men to an extent sufficient to 
maintain his house - masters 
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in some sort of line, and to 
keep his junior staff punctual 
and enthusiastic without fuss- 
ing or herding them. He is 
a good speaker, and though 
not invariably in Orders, he 
appreciates the enormous in- 
fluence that a powerful sermon 
in Chapel may exercise at a 
time of crisis; and he supplies 
that sermon himself. 

He keeps a watchful eye 
upon an army of servants, 
and does not shrink from the 
drudgery of going through 
kitchen accounts or laundry 
estimates. He investigates 
complaints personally, whether 
they have to do with a House’s 
morals or a butler’s perquisites. 

He keeps abreast of the educa- 
tional needs of the time. He is 
a persona grata at the Universi- 
ties, and usually knows at which 
University and at which College 
thereof one of his boys will be 
most likely to win a scholar- 
ship. In the interests of the 
Army Class he maintains 
friendly relations with the 
War Office, because, in these 
days of the chronic reform of 
that institution, to be in touch 
with the “ permanent ” military 
mind is to save endless trouble 
over examinations which are 
going to be dropped or schedules 
which are about to be aban- 
doned before they come into 
operation. He cultivates the 
acquaintance of those in high 
places, not for his own ad- 
vancement, but because it is 
good for the school to be able 
to bring down an occasional 
celebrity to present prizes or 
open a new wing. For the 
same reason he dines out a 
good deal—often when he has 
been on his feet since seven 
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o’clock in the morning—and 
entertains in return, so far as 
he can afford it, people who 
are likely to be able to do the 
school a good turn. For with 
him it is the School, the School, 
the School, all the time. 

If he possesses private means 
of his own, so much the better ; 
for the man with a little spare 
meney in his pocket possesses 
powers of leverage denied to 
the man who has none. I 
know of a Headmaster who 
once shamed his Governing 
Body into raising the salaries 
of the junior staff to a decent 
standard by supplementing 
those salaries out of his own 
slender resources for something 
like five years. 

And, above all, he has sym- 
pathy and insight. When a 
master comes to him with a 
grievance, he knows whether 
he is dealing with a chronic 


grumbler or a wronged man. 
The grumbler can be pacified 
by a word or chastened by a 
rebuke; but a man burning 
under a sense of real injustice 


and wrong will never be 
efficient again until his injuries 
are redressed. If a master, 
again, comes to him with a 
scheme of work, or organisa- 
tion, or even play, he is quick 
to see how far the scheme is 
valuable and practicable, and 
how far it is mere fuss and 
officiousness. He is enormously 
patient over this sort of thing, 
for he knows that an untimely 
snub may kill the enthusiasm 
of a real worker, and that a 
little encouragement may do 
wonders for a diffident be- 
ginner. He knows how to 
stimulate the slacker, be he 
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boy or master, and he keeps 
a sharp look-out to see that 
the willing horse does not over- 
work himself. (This latter, 
strange as it may seem, is the 
harder task of the two.) And 
he can read the soul of that 
most illegible of books—save 
to the understanding eye—the 
boy, through and _ through. 
He can tell if a boy is lying 
brazenly, or lying because he 
is frightened, or lying to screen 
a friend, or speaking the truth. 
He knows when to be terrible 
in anger, and when to be in- 
describably gentle. 

Usually he is slightly un- 
popular. But he does not 
allow this to trouble him over- 
much, for he is a man who is 
content to wait for his reward. 
He remembers the historic 
verdict of “‘A beast, but a just 
beast,” and chuckles. 

Such a man is an Atlas, 
holding up a little world. He 
is always tired, for he can 
never rest. His so-called hours 
of ease are clogged by corre- 
spondence — most of it quite 
superfluous—and the telephone 
has added a new terror to his 
life. But he is always cheerful, 
even when alone, and he loves 
his work. If he did not, it 
would kill him. 

A Headmaster no longer re- 
gards his office as a stepping- 
stone to a Bishopric. In the 
near future, as_ ecclesiastical 


and classical traditions fade, it 


is more likely to be regarded as 
a qualification for a place at 
the head of a department of 
State, or a seat in the Cabinet. 
A man who can run a great 
public school can run an 
Empire. 
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ANGLESEY COASTWISE. 


Ir was in February, the only 
month in the year that does 
not go mad, that She whom I 
love said, “ You will be want- 
ing a house-boy.” 

“To-morrow I will go and 
find one,” said I. 

It was a lovely morning 
when I and my old dog Pharaoh 
set out. The sky was blue, 
and the sea was as calm as a 
lake, with great flecks of froth, 
and little waves at its edge 
sounding with a sudden clink, 
which showed that it had 
frozen over-night. We left 
Rhosneigr behind- us, and 
started walking westerly along 
the shore. The village of 
Rhosneigr is an ensample to 
all humanity how corrosive are 
the two elements, money and 
visitors, to the generous nature 
of the Celt. Here you may see 
how greed hath overtaken a 
community, and each man hath 
built out his neighbour, and 
all for one horrible object—to 
bleed unhappy parents who 
come for their children’s sake 
in the month of August. This 
is a great pity, for one of the 
most beautiful characteristics 
of the Welsh people is their 
love and kindness towards 
little children. 

On a somewhat precarious 
bridge, founded on piers of 
cement, we crossed the river 
Crigyll. This stream has a 
story that is very ancient. It 
is believed that Phcenician 
ships, and Irish ships, and 
Danish ships have sailed upon 
it up into theland. Old people 
will still tell you that the prow 
of Arthur’s boat stemmed its 


blue waters. In later times 
its name has been terrible, not 
from the river but the folks 
that lived on its shores. The 
Lladron Crigyll—Crigyll Rob- 
bers—were famous from Liver- 
pool to Cardiff. It is the old 
tale. A rich ship is expected 
on @ windy night. Lanterns 
are fixed to donkeys, which are 
driven over the sand - hills. 
Bodies coming ashore — and 
plenty came—were put away 
in the sand-hills. They were 
the safe repository of all 
treasure given up by the sea, 
and the smugglers used to 
hide their kegs of whisky 
and bags of salt therein; for 
the lightest breeze would soon 
conceal the hiding-place, and 
no one but the hider would 
know where to dig. 

Through these mounds I 
took my way to that lovely 
little strait which separates 
Holy Island from the Isle of 
Anglesey. It opens with a 
narrow channel, which imme- 
diately expands into a sandy 
lagoon, where there is safe 
harbourage for small vessels 
in any weather. And now 
begins a series of little pro- 
montories, little bays, little 
islands. The whole strait is 
charmed. It is not like a 
thing in ordinary life. It is 
not a Man’s world, it is a boy’s 
world—a setting for the Child- 
mind. It is not too big for it 
to grasp, too small for it to 
despise. Grown-ups see noth- 
ing in it. But give a boy a 
boat and let him be here, and 
he will want nothing else. 

Oh Anglesey scenery, what 
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a secret thing you are, and how 
few come at the charm of you! 
A man can be in Anglesey one 
day when the wind is blowing 
and the floods descend, and he 
will tell you that he was never 
in such a barren, wind-swept, 
God-forsaken hole in all his life. 
And he can be there when the 
sun shines, and he will tell 
you that he had no idea there 
was such a pretty spot on 
earth. The scenery, in fact, 
is as much a slave to circum- 
stance as is the sound-box of a 
gramophone. And why? It is, 
I suppose, because it is so small. 
It is as though being the last 
stronghold of the fairies, they 
had formed it with their tiny 
hands, so that it should not be 
too big for them to live amongst 
and enjoy. Its beauty depends 
upon its extreme delicacy ; and 
as the air is always as clear as 
crystal here, when the sun 
comes out everything shows up 
its colour to the fullest. But 
so delicate is it that at the 
sight of one ugly building its 
beauty shrinks and shrivels. 
It cannot stand anything big 
or ugly. That is why the only 
domestic architecture that suits 
the island is the little cottage 
with whitewashed or pink- 
washed walls and whitewashed 
roof and red chimney - pots. 
The hideous and unsuitable 
buildings that the inhabitants 
are now persistently rearing 
all over the island blast the 
peculiar beauty of the sur- 
roundings in a way almost 
impossible to imagine. 

I followed westward up the 
straits till, passing a stone 
quarry on the right from 
whence all the local roads are 
fed, I crossed three fields and 
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came into the little hamlet 
of Rhyd Bont, or Four Mile 
Bridge. 

“Good morning, Margeat,” 
said I to a tall dark woman 
of an extraordinarily regal 
and masterful exterior—she is 
indeed called the Queen of 
Four Mile Bridge, and rightly, 
for she settles all the affairs 
of the district, and against 
her royal pleasure no one dare 
lift a finger. 

“Good morning, Master 
Edmoon,” said she. ‘Come 
in till I get you a cup of tea.” 

So I went in. 

“Where are you going to 
with all that bag and bag- 
gage?” said the Queen. 

“T am going to walk round 
Anglesey to find a hogin-drwg,” 
said I. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t do that if 
I was paid,” said she. 

“Now, Margeat, you know 
that if I were to pay you 
you would run round.” 

“Mercy on us!” she cried 
with a laugh, “I’m not s0 
sure that I wouldn’t neither.” 

Then I took my way by the 
road to Valley. 

“Dear me!” said a good 
woman who. greeted me. 
“Have you seen the first 
lamb of the season yet?” 

“Yes,” said I, 

“And had he his head or 
his tail at you?” 

“He had his head at me.” 

“Then you will be lucky 
all the year—yes, indeed. My 
first lamb had his tail at me. 
Dewks Anwyl, I wonder what’s 
going to happen!” 

Crossing the main branch of 
the London and North-Western 
Railway,and immediately there- . 
after the big road that Telford 
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made, Pharaoh and I went up a 
little lane that leads northerly. 
Soon we came out again on the 
bay that opens up the straits, 
and the mouth of the river 
Alaw. This is one of the 
longest rivers in Anglesey, and 
has quite the prettiest estuary. 
Below the last little village on 
its banks it widens out till it 
is more than half a mile to 
cross, then it suddenly brings 
up sharp to a passage of some 
thirty or forty yards in a de- 
file of sand-hills, and, sweep- 
ing round a right - angled 
corner, goes away to the sea, 
At this corner is said to be 
a fathomless pit; but within 
half a cable of the same is a 
ford so shallow that you can 
cross long before the tide 
is out in the estuary. So 


now, taking off my boots and 
stockings, I went over the ford, 
and holding Master Pharaoh 


well in check I traversed a 
prolific rabbit- warren and 
came once more upon the 
shore. Hereabouts are remains 
of what must once have been 
forest. These submarine relies 
are frequent round the west 
coast of Anglesey, showing 
that at one time the island 
deserved the name which it 
possessed before the coming of 
the Romans—of Ynys Dywyll, 
or Dark Island,—so thickly 
was it shadowed with trees. 

It was not long now before I 
reached the farm of Peniel Bach. 
A tall, dark young man was 
standing outside leaning against 
the wall, from which position he 
had been observing my approach 
for a considerable distance, 

“Good afternoon, Owen Ed- 
wards,’ said I in Welsh. 
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“Brenin Mawr! I know the 
voice—I know the voice !”’ cried 
he in English. “But I do not 
know the man.” 

“No?” said I. 
knew the boy.” 

“Dewks Anwyl, it’s Master 
Edmoon. Come inside and 
have a cup of tea,” 

Now the Welsh of the old 
school have the true spirit of 
hospitality, and they make 
better tea than any other 
nation on earth. So I was 
full fain to do as my friend 
bid me. And there were the 
mother and daughter stand- 
ing curtseying in the dear old 
kitchen, whose furniture was 
scrubbed till it reeked of clean- 
liness, and whose spotless floor 
was criss-crossed and patterned 
with fresh green turnip - tops, 
and whose hearth was scrolled 
and draught-boarded with 
whitening. And oh, how 
homely was the smell of the 
new-made bread, and the kindly 
aspect of the old china, and the 
everlasting tick of the “ grand- 
father”; which timepiece had 
doubtless continued its sermon 
uninterrupted since it last 
talked into the ears of a 
boy too careless to listen to it. 
When we had all exchanged 
congratulations, the mother and 
daughter went in search of the 
best tea-service, for the Welsh 
are not hospitable by halves; 
the stranger must have the 
best of everything, (I wonder 
will secondary-school boys and 
high-school girls when they be- 
come men and women have lost 
this God-like courtesy.) 

“Are you a great shooter 
still?” said my host. 

‘¢' Yea,” said I. 


“But you 
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** Well, there’s plenty shoot- 
ing now. Go along with you, 
take my gun—but I’ve only 
got two cartridges.” 

“T am afraid I must be going 
on,” said I. 

“Ewks!” cried Mrs Ed- 
wards, filling up my cup for 
the fifth time, “you come here 
after fifteen years, and then you 
talk of going away. You must 
stay two or three days!” 

“Dyn Anwy]l, yes,” said my 
host. 

** Well, I'll stay one night,” 
said I. “Lend me your bike, 
Owen Edwards, and I'll go off 
and get some cartridges.” I 
did this and had some sport 
that evening. 

After supper, the best room 
having been prepared by now 
for my reception, we all sat 
there in estate. The farmer, 
that good old man, also Owen 
Edwards, had returned, and 
was in a fine humour for doing 
his part in the conversation. 
And the best conversation of 
the Anglesey farmer is the tell- 
ing of stories, which he does 
with a vigour and word-paint- 
ing quite lost away from their 
own mouths and out of their 
own language. 

“Come,” said he in Welsh. 
“Take me a rhyme—Ma gini 
iar yn gorri ar ben Penmaen- 
mawr—I have a hen sitting on 
the top of Penmaenmawr.” 

“TI went to the bottom of 
Snowden to call her down,” I 
replied after the correct for- 
mula. 

“She flew and she flew”— 
he swam his arms abroad, a 
smile came into his face, and 
his keen blue eyes devoured 
the fire-light —“ with all her 
chickens,” 


“Right over to Ireland call- 
ing ‘Good morning, John,’ to 
me,” I finished. 

“Oh, I see you are a very 
good Welshman yet,” said 
my host senior, immensely 
pleased. 

“Now,” said I, “tell usa tale 
about the little people — the 
fairies—the Tylwyth Teg.” 

“Aha!” said he, “I have 
forgotten all about them—but 
let me seenow!” He clenched 
his hands fast together and 
stared into the hot coals. We 
were silent a long time and 
then he began with great 
intensity of speech. 

“A young woman going to 
chapel. Very dark, oh very 
dark. The moon she only just 
getting up. Tylwyth Teg 
comes springing out of the 
hedge, whispers into her ear 
and gives her his arm, and 
away they both go together. 
No one seen anything of them 
for a year. Till one fine morn- 
ing she comes riding home on a 
milk - white pony, dressed like 
a queen, and Tylwyth Teg was 
with her on another milk-white 
pony, and dressed like a prince 
he was. And they were wedded 
man and wife. 

“Her mother was proud to 
see them, and got the best of 
everything in the house for 
them, and gave the horses the 
best stalls in the stable, and 
made a great feasting with 
the neighbours that night, and 
put the two to sleep in the best 
bedroom. 

‘In the morning she was up 
very early and got a fine break- 
fast ready, and waited for them 
to come down. But no one 
coming. So she went up and 
knocked on the door—tap-tap, 
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like this—no answer coming. 
So she went in, but nobody 
there. She went to the stable 
and the door was locked, but 
the milk-white ponies had gone 
both. 

“But there was a man going 
to work had seen them when 
the dawnlight was just coming. 
She and her husband - prince 
came riding like the wind—and 
stop all of a sudden. Tylwth 
Teg gets off, and his horse goes 
away in the air. And she 
gets off, and her horse goes 
away in the air. Then he 
knocks three times on the earth 
—thump, thump, thump, like 
that—and the ground opens 
and music comes out. Inside 
hundreds of little people are 
dancing, and tables are spread 
with the finest things to eat 
and drink. Then Tylwyth Teg 
gives her his hand, and down 
they go into the earth, and the 
ground comes together again 
as it was before. They never 
saw her no more.” 

Then it was my turn. And 
when I had told my tale, the 
old man told another, and so 
we went on till at last I said, 
“Did you ever see anything 
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of the smuggling, Owen 
Edwards ?” 

“No,” said he cautiously, 
“only hear about it.” 

“What did you hear?” 
said I. 

“ When I was a boy I used 
to work for a man at Cer Gybi 
that had been a pirate when he 
was a young man. Pirates 
and smugglers, they were all 
the same in those days. Yes 
indeed — plenty going on in 
those days.” 

“How did they get the 
smuggle away from the 
coast?” said I. “Did they 
use carts or ponies?” 

“Oh, all sorts. But chiefly 
they used to bring it down, 
salt and spirit and all, on little 
sledges. And then old women 
would come round to the 
houses with little baskets and 
sell it. Ay, ay! I’ve heard 
my mother say that salt was 
dear in those days.” 

Here the grandfather clock 
wheezed as if taking in such 
a long breath as would sustain 
its proclamation of eleven 
o'clock. On this we all gave 
salutations for the night and 
went to bed. 


SECOND DAY. 


I was up at six flighting 
duck in the Peniel bog. The 
day was cold and drizzly, and 
it looked as if I was to have 
a wet walk. After breakfast 
I took my leave of all the 
family except Owen Edwards 
the elder, who conducted me 
off the property, where I shook 
hands warmly with the good 
old man and went off to the 
North. Crossing the last point 


which gives on the Straits of 
Holy Island, I came on to the 
lovely little bay of Tywyn 
Mawr, whose blue waters roll 
in from the Irish Sea. And 
they were blue now, for with 
the suddenness of Anglesey 
weather the sun had come out 
and all the mist and rain were 
gone. This bay is the first of 
a whole series of fan-shaped 
porths whose margin is of a 
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clean fine-grained sand. You 
do not call them coves or 
coombs in Anglesey, you call 
them porths. They are fea- 
tures quite individual to the 
island, and like the _ rest 
of the scenery I have en- 
deavoured to describe, are as 
if the fairies had made them 
to sport by. One can think 
of mermaids here without any 
jar of anachronism or uncom- 
fortable strain of imagina- 
tion. The land seems to love 
the sea. It does not put up 
great barriers of jagged cliffs 
like some one trying to keep 
a thief away with a wall of 
broken bottles. It comes slop- 
ing down with its green fields 
and its old walls, and its 
blazing gorse and its scrubby 
growths, right to the shore. 
Then there is a belt of shingle 
like a symbol of covenant, and 
then the sand, and the seaweed, 
and the sea. 

I was now looking for a 
cave called Ogo Fingham, or 
the Cave of Bingham, which 
gentleman I made no doubt 
had once a nautical reputation 
which has since faded. I dis- 
turbed many a mating duck 
and gaunt old curlew round 
the headland rocks, but I 
could not find the cave of 
Bingham. On one little pro- 
montory, all feather - bedded 
with tight springy grass and 
the dainty little herb called 
thrift, I came to the site 
of an ancient stronghold. 
And then I came to the little 
porth of Trefadog. Here 
there was a farm whose house 
looked to be of sixteenth- 
century origin. A blue-eyed 
Kelt with a tawny beard was 
tipping dung in a field hard 
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by, and I went and accosted 
him. 

“Dim Sisneg—no English,” 
said he, and went on with his 
work as if a stranger were the 
commonest thing in the world. 
What between the courtesy 
of the Anglesey man and his 
great lack of curiosity, he 
never stares. Heaven bless 
him in this respect ! 

“Well,” said I in Welsh, 
“can you tell me where Ogo 
Fingham is?” 

“TI have lived here all my 
life,” said he, “but I cannot 
tell you where Ogo Fingham 
is. I believe it is up in the 
North by Mynachdy.” 

So I went to the house. A 
bright well-made boy with 
rosy cheeks and round blue 
eyes accosted me. 

“Oh yes, I will take you to 
Ogo Fingham,” said he in 
excellent English. 

So we two went off the way 
I had come. 

“By the way you hold your 
hands you should be a tele- 
graph boy,” said I. 

“T am one,” said he. ‘ My 
home is in Liverpool, but I 
come down here to spend my 
holidays with my aunt.” 

“ That is interesting,” said I. 
“So tha canst talk broad Lan- 
cashire, canst ta, and siarad 
cymereig at the same time?” 

“T can an’ a’,” said he, laugh- 
ing, with as broad a Liver- 
pudlian a as I have ever heard. 

“What are these old 
mounds?” said I, indicating 
the remains of the fortress I 
have spoken of. 

“Tt is called Castell Madog. 
You know the farm is called 
Trefadog. So I suppose it was 
a castle belonging to Prince 
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Mados. It’s a funny place 
round here. When I was 
smaller I found a man’s skull 
on the shore there. It was 
whiter than anything when 
the waves rolled it up into 
the sunlight.” 

We found Ogo Fingham, but 
the tide was too high to go 
in. It seemed to be a natural 
cleft, but the boy told me that 
it was said to go far up into the 
country, and somebody’s house 
that was built at the end of 
it always had plenty of 
money. 

Leaving the blue-eyed laddie 
I went away up the coast 
again. Endless little porths 
and elfin crag-lands out to sea 
continued. At Porth Crig- 
mor @ lady was kind enough 
to offer me and Pharaoh some 
refreshment. From here I 
shaped my course by an un- 
usual monument in the island, 
the spire of a church: I say 
unusual, because most of the 
Anglesey churches have merely 
a belfry. This church turned 
out to be that of Llanrhyddlad. 
By the lich-gate in the wall 
are most spacious mounting 
steps which serve the purpose 
of a stile as well, for on the 
churchyard side is a broad stone 
stairway. Inside is preserved 
a pre-Reformation Sanctus bell. 
I ventured to put my fingers 
through the bars of its cage in 
the wall and tinkleit. Its tone 
was clear and beautiful. To 
hear in the twentieth century 
the speech of a bell that in the 
Middle Ages was wont to tell 
the people in the same sweet 
accents of the consecration of 
Christ’s Body: to think how 
the ears that heard it and the 
hands that rang it have gone 
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to utter nothingness, is a won- 
derful thing. But to know 
that as its voice still lives with 
us no whit altered, so does the 
great Sacrament that it once 
proclaimed, is a thing more 
than wonderful. As I stood in 
that lonely church, with the 
sunlight coming in at the door, 
and the wind about the graves 
and grasses in the churchyard 
outside, I looked to the East 
and saw the emblem of our 
Faith. And I wondered if any 
one of our great religious 
hecklers had been alone where 
I was, and thought as I 
thought, whether he would 
not have felt a very puny 
person. 

Behind this church is a hill 
up which Pharaoh and I now 
made our way. It is the be- 
ginning of that North-West 
corner which might not in- 
aptly be called the Highlands 
of Anglesey. From its bald 
heathery brow the middle of 
the island and the whole of the 
west coast down to St George’s 
Channel appeared like a con- 
tour map made in high relief. 
It was not beautiful, for the 
peculiar scenery of Anglesey 
loses its charm when viewed 
from any height, when it has 
not the background of the 
Welsh mountains to throw it 
up; and to-day there were no 
hills visible on the Carnarvon 
shore. There is a higher emin- 
ence than this one on which I 
stood, to the north-east, called 
Garn. But as I am not one of 
those who delight to be on the 
highest point, or to touch the 
lowest level in any particular 
district in order that I may 
communicate the fact to my 
friends, I did not bend my 
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steps towards the Garn. Garn 
is of course the same as the 
Cornish Carn, and means a 
heap. This north-west corner 
that I have called the High- 
lands of Anglesey has a scenery 
entirely differing from the 
places I had so far visited. 
It is a miniature Dartmoor, 
or perhaps better a West Cor- 
nish moor such as lies between 
St Ives and the Land’s End. 
Shaggy rolling heaths with 
outcropping rocks stop short 
at high beetling cliffs over 
whose steep and ragged edges 
rivers cut off in their noisy 
youth go break-neck into the 
sea. The air is so inspiring 
here that one wishes one had 
more than a couple of lungs 
therewith to enjoy it the fuller. 
Presently we came down by 
the cliffs edge into a little 
gorge where two streams were 
racing abreast over their bright 
gravel beds. <A great chasm 
sank here to the beach. The 
stream on the higher side ran 
into a cleft it had made for 
itself, and descended in a com- 
fortable cascade on to the 
shingle below. The one on the 
far lip of the ravine ran along 
the edge as far as it could, and 
then fell over the sheer blank 
face of the rock. But its for- 
tune was curious, for as it 
leaped from the brim, the wind 
caught it in such a fashion as 
to convert it into spray, which 
seemed by some enchantment 
to pass into the air, giving to 
the eye a million shining beads 
and tossing rainbows as the 
sun and wind listed to play 
with it. 

On a high rock - piled pro- 
montory I sat down in the 
shelter, that my pipe might 


be unmolested by the mischief 
of the breeze. Carmel Head, 
which is the corner -stone of 
Anglesey, stood up round the 
bend of the bay, and in this 
deep sea-niche lay an island 
dark with caves and crevices. 
A little out to sea the long 
lean-ribbed Isle of Skerries 
pushed its way up through the 
fury of the ebbing tide that 
curled in frothy wrinkles be- 
tween it and Carmel Head. 
It has a lighthouse, and has 
possessed one for over a hundred 
years. A Liverpool steamer 
bound for Cork came thrusting 
through the narrow passage, 
and its white funnel in the 
sun and its jet-black smoke 
gave just that happy note that 
makes a landscape laugh and 
live. 

Descending the cliff to the 
shore by the island in the bay, 
we crossed a pebble-ridge that 
cuts off a little land - locked 
water from the sea. In this 
island there is a beautiful arch 
like a flying buttress, where, 
by contrast, one beholds the 
sea sparkling through a loop- 
hole of darkness. Hard by 
this there is a eave with a 
great pillar set in its mouth, 
from whose sounding interior 
the noise of the sea is magni- 
fied and made musical, so that 
it sounds like a wailful chant 
struck from the deep chords 
of the old harp of Wales. 

From Carmel Head I laid a 
course by compass for My- 
nachdy farm, and came there 
in about a quarter of an hour. 
Mynachdy means Monks’ 
House. For the place was 
originally built by a settlement 
of monks from the priory at 
Conway. Nothing now remains 
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of the ancient building saving 
green mounds. But in the 
sixteenth century the present 
house was built. Many a grim 
and ghostly story lurks about 
the place, and the house is in 
harmony with the dark sound 
of the name Mynachdy. On 
the outskirts of this haunted 
mansion Pharaoh did battle 
with two furious collies, so that 
fluff flew in great quantity. 

“Get some water, you dun- 
derheads!” I cried to the men 
who were grinning and look- 
ing on, 

“Dim Sisneg,” 
fellow. 

At which I gave him Welsh 
to such purpose that he fairly 
precipitated himself after the 
bucket. 

Addressing another in Welsh 
I asked, “ Anybody in?” 

“Skipper,” he answered. 
And he kept on telling me 


said one 


that the Skipper was at home 
and could speak English. For 
a long time I was at a loss to 
know what gentleman, servant, 
or official the Skipper might 
be, unless indeed it were the 


Captain of the household. 
Then I had it — Housekeeper 
he meant. This good woman 


entertained me most hospit-. 


ably, took me over the house 
and gave me tea. The rooms 
are as magnificent as they are 
lugubrious. The kitchen is a 
grand specimen, with its capa- 
cious ingle-nook and its mass- 
ive oak beams full of hooks 
and nails, The entertaining 
rooms are heavily panelled in 
a dark-stained wood, and the 
doors, which are double, are 
furnished with pillared jambs 
and corniced lintels. In the 
haunted room I turned and 
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asked the Skipper, “Any 
bwgan?” Bwgan is a ghost. 
But she shook her head as if 
not wishing to enter into 
details on this point. 
Mynachdy is half a mile 
from the sea, but a subter- 
ranean tunnel. or cave has 
been cut right away through 
to the cellars, which have two 
approaches. One through an 
ordinary door, which no doubt 
in old days only led to a room 
where nothing offensive to the 
law was kept. But the one 
which communicates with the 
sea-cave has a way into it 
through the flooring of a cup- 
board in the hall, which evi- 
dences of the trade contraband 
need no further comment. 
Some time ago they built up 
the cellar end of the cave, 
which operation laid at least 
half the ghosts. For when 
this sounding-funnel was open 
to the house, noises of the most 
appalling description were 
heard through the building 
day and night. One can 
imagine the powers of a mega- 
phone, but not of a cave half 
a mile long, where a stormy 
tide flows and ebbs with all 
its thunder, and wherein seals 
fight and sea-gulls screech, and 
in whose reverberating funnel 
the noise of a steamer hooting 
far out to sea is picked up and 
delivered a hundredfold into 
the cellars of Mynachdy. 
Leaving Mynachdy by way 
of the stream where the old 
monks kept and caught their 
Friday’s meal, I came to Cem- 
lyn, an exceedingly quaint and 
pretty little place, where at the 
brink of the bay is a long 
curved pebble-ridge, land-lock- 
ing a piece of water. So beauti- 
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ful is its curve, and so cleanly 
swept, that at a distance it 
looks like nothing so much as 
a great white sickle that has 
cut the sea in two pieces. As 
I walked over this stony chine, 
marking how close the smooth 
flat pebbles neighboured each 
other; and as I felt and heard 
them champ and rattle beneath 
my feet, as only these sort of 
things know how to do, I 
thought that anybody born in 
this place would be struck in 
infancy by a strange glamour, 
so that in after life, away from 
the pebble-ridge of Cemlyn, 
they would miss it from their 
lives more than the highlander 
misses his hills and the coast- 
dweller his sea. There is a 
mystery in a pebble-beach that 
I can never explain away. 
Coming inshore again I 


crossed a field. The sun was 
setting now and the air was 
quite still, so that the whistle 


of some one coming up the 


THIRD 


This morning was clear, and 
fresh, and breezy, with a blue 
sky and little cherub clouds, 
and the sun striking the many- 
shadowed fastnesses of the 
Welsh mountains. Anglesey 
never really looks its best un- 
less these Cambrian monarchs 
lend their masterful presence 
to its distance. When you see 
them they do not dwarf the 
scenery but expand it. There 
they go, the whole muster of 
them, tossing their many varied 
forms from the bluff of Pen- 
maenmawr to the far peaks of 
the Rivals! 

Striking back a little down 
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road had its full value. And 
never did I hear such whistling 
except in a bird. I hastened 
to the hedge dividing me from 
the highway to see who it was, 
and lo! not a fairy but a farm 
boy. He had a face rather 
like a blackbird. I asked him 
whence he had learned such 
fluting. He told me that he 
had learnt it from no one. 

“T love whistling more than 
anything,” says he. “I am 
always at it whistling.” 

We kept each other company 
for some distance, and then I 
came into Cemaes. Here I 
entered an inn. They told me 
that a Woman’s Suffrage meet- 
ing—the first known in this 
place—was being held in the 
parish hall. So thither I re- 
paired. There was a great 
crowd of people and the lady 
was speaking in Welsh. But 
it was more like a prayer- 
meeting than any other synod 
I ever attended. 


DAY. 


the road along which I had 
come I turned off to the left 
and made for the village of 
Llanfechell. I had not gone 
far before I overtook a man 
of middle height who was 
walking with short quick steps. 
His trousers of a curious check 
were bell-bottomed, he carried 
a bag in his left hand and his 
head was bowed. I got into 
conversation with him, and 
found that he was travelling 
in the shoemaking trade. A 
man who is a cobbler is usually 
a philosopher, though often a 
bigoted one, and this propensity 
to think, but to think in a 
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groove, extends pretty generally 
to those who cater for our 
footwear. 

“The time is at hand,” said 
he. “Priests and landlords 
have had their day.” 

“ Have they?” said I. 

“Yes, and thank God,” he 
cried, shaking his fist. “We 
shall all have to give an ac- 
count at the Day of Judgment. 
I shall be there, I know, but I 
don’t mind rendering my ac- 
count—for we are all sinful 
beings—so long as I can see 
the landlords judged. There 
will be no Lord this or Lord 
that,” he cried, stopping and 
putting his bag down and 
shaking his clenched fists. 
“There will be only one Lord. 
Down with the landlords! 
When Christ was on earth, he 
condemned the landlerds and 
the priests. Do you know 
what he would do if he were 
to come here again now?” 

“No,” said I, 

“He would condemn them 
again.” 

“When Christ was on earth, 
he left a greater teaching than 
the one you rave about,” said I. 
The man was growing so desper- 
ately excited I could not help 
getting heated myself. ‘Do 
you know what that was?” 

“Certainly not,” said he, 
breaking into a string of texts 
in Welsh. 

“It was to condemn the 
narrow mind, and to teach 
men to love one another.” 

At this he whipped off his 
spectacles, and having polished 
them hastily on his coat sleeve, 
plucked up his bag off the road, 
and started walking at a much 
greater pace than when I had 
found him. 
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“T thank God my mind is 
broad enough,” said he, “and 
since I have been saved I have 
loved my neighbour as myself. 
The Chapel is the great religion, 
it shows a man his God. The 
Nonoonformist minister is the 
man who does his work 
the right way. The Church 
clergyman is kow- towing to 
the big landlord all the while. 
If you do not go to his church, 
he goes and tells the landlord. 
And then down comes the 
agent—the devil—and up goes 
the rent. What between a 
parson and a landlord I have 
seen & prosperous man sent 
begging on the roads to get 
relief for his young wife that 
was dying in childbed. My 
God, I have.” Here the poor 
man was overcome by some 
emotion. Violent as his lan- 
guage was, I felt deeply sorry 
for him, for I guessed who that 
prosperous man had been. I 
thought he was going to break 
into another tirade, but he 
changed the subject. ‘“ Wales 
for the Welsh,” he cried, once 
more halting to burnish his 
glasses. “They are teaching 
Welsh in our schools now. 
We shall go back to our old 
national character again.” 

“You will, no doubt,” said 
I; “and build cromlechs and 
burn people in wicker cages, 
and worship the sun in the 
end.” 

‘‘What!” he cried, bursting 
out again. ‘Do you think we 
should go on talking your 
English language? The lan- 
guage of the Conqueror? The 
language of the people that cut 
Dafydd ap Gruffydd in little 
pieces and hawked them about 
England for crows’ meat.” 
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“ Dafydd ap Gruffydd broke 
his word and his treaty. I 
should not have thought for the 
sake of him it was worth while 
crippling the industrial oppor- 
tunities of the whole rising 
generation of Wales by forcing 
them to learn a lingo that no 
one in the wide world outside 
your own little country under- 
stands a word of.” 

On this I could see the 
choler rising all up him. He 
was on the point of explosion 
when I bade him good morn- 
ing and took my way over the 
fields, at which his more gen- 
erous nature suddenly came 
to the fore, and he wished me 
@ pleasant walk. 

It was a cromlech in an 
advanced state of decay that 
I visited now. From here I 
followed a footpath that led 
me back to Cemaes. 

Once more I started east 
along the shore. Rounding 
the point I came on another 
delightful little bay, on whose 
farther headland is the ancient 
church of Llanbadrig. Itis said 
that St Patrick, being sent by 
the Pope to convert the heathen 
in Ireland, stayed with St Eilian 
farther down the coast, and 
then came to this spot. Here 
he stayed for some little time, 
for Eilian was very loath for 
him to go. So he persuaded 
Patrick to build a church. 
Patrick, too, loved Eilian and 
the bright air and sweet seene 
where he was; but all the 
while the hammers of work- 
men were busy below in the 
little rocky porth making a 
ship. And one summer morn- 
ing, before a breeze springing 
from the south and _ east, 
Patrick went over the blue 
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sea to build another church 
in Ireland. 

I think Saint Patrick would 
do more than turn in his grave 
could he see what has been 
done to his church here in 
Anglesey. We all know that 
with reference to old buildings 
the word “restore” is a masked 
word, and any one putting on 
disguise-piercing spectacles can 
read “destroy.” But can any 
one conceive (think of it, oh 
daughter cathedral in Dublin) 
that a fane with such an 
ancient and glorious tradition 
should in these very days in 
which we live have for its 
portico a cement arch. Yet 
lo! a splendid consolation. At 
any time this may break into 
dismal cracks—as is the invari- 
able habit of Welsh cement, and 
we shall then be able to peep at 
the work of the medizeval mason. 


“Lo! the garden we have trod 
Surely is the Church of God,” 


He 


says an old hymn-writer. 
who comes forth from worship 
here must sing, “Lo! the gar- 
den we have trod is cement.” 
Ugly grey cement, with the 
swish marks of the mason’s 


trowel on them! But the 
masterpiece is the walls. Not 
only are the walls of this most 
ancient relic of British Christi- 
anity cemented, but, oh reader, 
they are spattered! In Dante's 
‘Inferno’ we do not read of the 
Hell of the Jerry-Builder and 
the Anglesey Architect. Per- 
haps it was because the place 
was not yet made, But I think 
rather that even the sublime 
fortitude of Virgil quailed at 
the thought of entering this 
place, and so he led the poet 
by another way. 
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From Llanbadrig Pharaoh 
and I kept inshore a little. The 
land once more is breaking into 
tubby hills rising like islands 
from the fields, covered with 
gorse, heather, and sloe, In 
about a mile we came to the 
sea again at a little gully 
called Porth Cynfor, or Hell’s 
Mouth. Hell’s Mouth is not a 
translation of Porth Cynfor, 
which means probably Chisel 
of the Sea, but it is a good 
name for this place. The name 
Porth Cynfor, I take it, is first 
cousin to Ganvor Cove in Corn- 
wall. I have said, however, 
that Hell’s Mouth was a good 
name ; let me illustrate it. The 
inlet bites sharp into the land 
as a tooth, and like teeth pin- 
nacle rocks rise island - wise 
from the sea and jag out and 
up from the cliffs and ridges 
that swoop incontinent to the 
water. In many a rift and 


cave the waves moan, gurgle, 


and roar, and overhead in 
place of the innocent gull there 
soars and croaks the raven. 
But the place has a stern 
charm, a wild fascination, so 
that for an hour or more it 
held me from my walk. 

At last my second pipe went 
out and off we went again. 
Skirting Porth Wen, which is 
as pretty as Porth Cynfor is 
dreadful, I struck for Bull Bay. 
Up on a wild lea I accosted 
an old man digging a drain 
through a sopping field. 

“ Wet land,” said I in Welsh. 

“Ay, indeed,” said he, “land 
very wet,” and went on with 
his work, as if a stranger walk- 
ing in the winter with a riick- 
sack were the commonest thing 
in the world. 

“You speak English?” said I. 
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“ Yes, little.” 

“TI think by your voice that 
you speak a good deal.” 

“No indeed, only a few,” 
said he, smiling at my com- 
pliment, for the Welsh in these 
remote parts take it as a great 
compliment that you should 
suppose they spoke good 
English. 

“T am surprised you do not 
ask what my business is here,” 
said I, ‘for I am not a Welsh- 
man.” 

“Not a Welshman! Yes 
indeed, you are Welshman.” 

“No indeed, I am not. I 
am Saxon.” 

“Dear me, no! No Saxon 
can not pronounce the ll or 
the ch.” 

“You are quite wrong,” said 
I. “Every Saxon, if he takes 
the trouble, can pronounce the 
ll and the ch. It is the y and 
the u that they cannot pro- 
nounce. 

“ May be,” said he, ‘‘ but you 
are a Welshman all the same,” 
and he spat on his hands and 
went on digging. 

We soon now came into the 
little place called Porth Liechog, 
which is the only settlement of 
any importance on Bull Bay, 
and will no doubt itself come 
to be called Bull Bay, as the 
English tripper is incapable of 
pronouncing anything that is 
not absolutely English-sound- 
ing. At Porth Llechog is an 
hotel, which bears a striking 
resemblance to a Nonconformist 
place of worship, and as though 
to set forth a pleasing variety 
of interesting styles, the archi- 
tect, with astonishing versa- 
tility, has caused the garden 
walls to be massively crene- 
lated and embattied with that 
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everlasting friend of his that 
sticketh closer than a brother 
—Portland cement, with local 
characteristics. Poor little 
Anglesey! when will they 
learn that at the aspect of 
such oppressive structures your 
beauty faints and languishes, 
and your soul becomes as 
paralysed as his who designed 
them ? 

Between here and Amlwch I 
met a man whose nose had 
been bleeding. He was pro- 
ceeding slowly, but with the 
sublime uncertainty of one who 
is drunk. When I came near, 
without turning his head in the 
least, he addressed me, se to 
speak, out of the side of his 
face. 

“Please to take the iron 
from my neck, I think in a 


minute it is going through my 
trounsers.” 
I put my hand at the back 


of his neck, and between that 
and his collar discovered what 
felt to be the giant head of a 
portentous nail. 

“Dewks Anwyl!” said I. 
“You must get up against that 
wall till I pull this thing out.” 
So I climbed the wall and he 
shuffled up alongside. ‘“ Mind 
to pull it straight, a hook was 
in the end of it,” said he. 

I got at the thing and heaved 
up three feet of iron crowbar, 
such as they use about here for 
blasting rock. The point was 
very bent, as he had warned 
me. He said he had made it 
that shape that it should not 
“go through his trounsers.” 
But, considering the weight of 
the instrument, it is great won- 
der that it had not gravitated 
through his garments despite 
his precautions. Then he took 
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and heaved it over the hedge. 
But the effort that this cost 
him brought on his sanguinary 
effusion afresh. 

“Tad Mawr, I think must to 
put it back,” said he gloomily. 

“Rubbish!” said I. “This 
bit of stone here will do quite 
as well,” 

“No indeed, I think must 
to put it back,” he persisted 
doggedly. 

So I got and put it down his 
neck again and left him to 
sprawl back as best he might, 
for there is no arguing with a 
Welshman, not even in a circle, 
and an Anglesey man is as 
stubborn as a cromlech. 

Amlweh is like a_ healthy 
man that has been stricken 
with paralysis. The limbs are 
palsied and dead. The head 
alone lives, and that is 
apathetic. In this place I was 
not a little surprised to find a 
smart, though small, commer- 
cial hotel. It went by the 
modest name of the Mona Café. 
But when the proprietor told 
me that he had been chief 
steward on a western ocean 
boat, I knew I should be cosy 
here for the night. Having 
tasted nothing since breakfast 
saving water-cresses and to- 
bacco smoke, and it being now 
the hour of five, Pharaoh and I 
regaled ourselves and then went 
out into the town. Of all the 
industries that once flourished 
at Amlwch, tobacco is now the 
only one—except a little copper 
and ochre—that survives. So 
I went to visit a factory of the 
famous narcotic known as 
Amlwch shag tobacco. The 
manager who kindly took me 
over, showed me first the 
tobacco as it arrives from 
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Havannah. The leaf is moist- 
ened, then it is fed into a 
machine that cuts it to threads. 
After this it is put on the 
trays under which, like a camp 
oven, @ fire is burning. A 
man turns and kneads the 
tobacco on this with his hands, 
and it afterwards sticks to- 
gether much better than it did 
before. 

“You seem to employ a good 
many boys,” said I. 

“Yes,” replied my guide. 

“What becomes of all the 
boys in Amlwch ?” 

‘Oh, most of them come into 
the tobacco factories when they 
are nippers, and then go away 
to sea,” 

“T am looking for a house- 
boy,” said I, “Have you any 
one to suggest?” 

“Where do you want him?” 

“At Rhoscolyn, the other 
side of the island.” 

“Dewks no! you would 
never get them to leave 
Amlweh.” 

“But you say that they go 
away to sea.” 

“Oh yes, they'll go with a 
ship, but they won’t go any 
other way.” 

We had now gone upstairs 
and were in the room where 
the twist tobacco was being pro- 
duced. In one place a machine 
was at work making it, and in 
another it was being made by 
hand. To make twist tobacco by 
hand entails the work of three 
boys and a man. The first boy 
smooths the leaves out on his 
knee, and then hands them to 
another urchin. That urchin 
stands on the twister’s left 
hand at the end of a long table 
like a shop-counter. The third 
boy winds a wheel, As this 
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machine performs its simple 
function, the twister—who has 
fed a leaf or two in for a start 
—with a flat oval of wood 
strapped to the palm of his 
right hand, rolls the leaf on 
the table in such a way as 
makes it coil to a uniform 
thickness. He then feels out 
with his left hand, and the boy 
who is standing on that side of 
him, and who has received the 
leaves from the first youngster, 
gives a leaf or two to the 
groping hand, which member 
reinforces the growing train of 
twist tobacco. And so the pair 
of them move to the left up the 
long table, the twister never 
taking off his eye till the 
tobacco leaves have grown into 
a long stalk that is neither too 
fat nor too thin in any part. 
Like all skilled manual work, I 
found it most fascinating to 
watch. 

When we had turned away 
from this performance, my 
friend opened a cupboard 
suddenly, and a sound of dis- 
mal groaning came out of it. 
It was caused by a kind of 
cannon-ball, which was kept 
perpetually travelling round 
the vortex of a funnel. Being 
dark, I put my head inside to 
see better, on which I began 
sneezing violently. It was a 
snuff mill! 

“Yes,” said my _ guide. 
“That thing is always going 
round so long as the engine 
is going.” 

“How did you work the 
machinery before gas-engines 
were invented?” said I. 

“We had a horse going 
round outside,” said he. 

Thanking him for his kind- 
ness, Pharaoh and I took our 
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leave and went down to the 
old port of Amlwch. Never 
did I see such a prospect of 
desolation. Vacant houses, 
vacant warehouses, old mills, 
tumbling to decay ; workshops, 
foundries, kilns, cracking and 
falling and mouldering; and 
all through the midst of this 
horrible dissolution, through 
the narrow confines of the 
rocky harbour, comes that 
slimy stream from the copper 
mines, yellow with its burden 
of old iron rust, painting and 
coating everything in its pas- 
sage through the harbour mud 
with the sickening tinge of 
ochre. 

“Great heavens!” I cried in 
the ear of an old seaman who 
was standing by me, the only 
person in this great desolation, 
“how can Amlwch allow such 
mortification to go on? It 
will kill and eat out the whole 
place if they leave it.” 

“Ewks! they are all asleep, 
all asleep,” said he. “I mind 
the time when there was more 
bustle here than any place in 
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Anglesey. Ships coming with 
coal for yon old smelting 
works, and ships coming with 
general cargoes from Liver. 
pool, and ships coming with 
old iron for the copper pools 
in the Parys mines, and ships 
coming again to take the cop- 
per away. There was life 
here in those days, I can tell 
you.” 

That evening I held a levee 
of house-boys, who all said the 
same thing as the tobacco 
manufacturer had prophesied. 
They would not leave the north 
of the island for the south— 
not above twenty miles away. 
But they would, any one of 
them, go in a ship to any part 
of the world you liked to name. 
I told them all what I thought 
of their lack of enterprise, but 
no flame of passion or emotion 
fluttered in reply. 

The Suffragettes were here 
to-night, and they did me the 
honour of asking me to be 
chairman of their meeting, 
which distinction, however, I 
declined. 


FOURTH DAY. 


My premonitions of a com- 
fortable night at the Mona 
Café were justified, and Pharaoh 
and I met, the morning of the 
fourth day of our stroll, full of 
vigour. Again it was below 
blue sky and bouncing clouds 
that we set off from Amlwch. 
About half a mile on our way I 
saw a nice house standing back 
in a little wood, with all the 
blinds down. “ Here is a house 
to let,” said I, and seeing that I 
had a commission from a friend 
to inspect “suitable houses ” I 
approached this manor; and 


tucked away behind it I found 
an old Gothic door surmounted 
by a very ancient crest. Be- 
hind this again was a farm, 
conjoined. 

“Can I see over the house,’ 
said I to the farmer’s wife. 

“ Yes, and welcome,” said she. 

At the end we went into the 
big parlour. 

“An English writer made a 
book here,” said she. 

“Which writer?” 

“Charles Dickens.” 

“Indeed! What was the 
book called?” 


? 
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“¢The Uncommercial Travel- 
ler.’” 

“That is most interesting,” 
said I. ‘ May I pull this blind 
up @ little to see the room 
better?” 

“Oh yes, the funeral is over 
now. I will pull them all up.” 

So then it was the funeral of 
arelative in a remote district, 
and not a state of “to let” that 
had caused the blinds to be in 
the descendant. 

Taking the road again I went 
on a mile towards Llaneilian, 
when up 2@ little hill I saw two 
boys collecting road-scrapings. 
Getting abreast of these, and 
then turning suddenly on them, 
I cried out, “What’s your 
name?” 

Both boys together— 

“Samuel Roberts.” 
|" His name is Samuel Rob- 

erts.” 

It is not the first time I have 
had recourse to this trick. It 
is one that depends on Natural 
Selection, and is a test of the 
stronger-minded of two boys, 
Samuel Roberts in this case 
proving the more masterful 
character. I explained to Sam 
that I was looking for a house- 
boy, and I asked him if he 
would like to come to the other 
side of the island and be my 
house-boy. 

“Yes, I'll come,” said he, 
putting down his muck-scoop. 

“Would you be prepared at 
any time to row a boat, land a 
fish, or sleep in a tent?” 

“I wouldn’t mind in fine 
weather.” 

“Bah!” said I, and left them 
dung collecting. 

Finding St Lilian Church 
locked, I went to the neigh- 
bouring little cottage and 
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knocked. A very motherly old 
lady came to the door and asked 
me to come in and take a seat. 

“T want to go over the 
church,” said I. 

“Dear me, come in and take 
a seat first.” 

These old Welsh women have 
a way of-making you feel a 
sort of childish confidence in 
doing what they tell you. So 
I went in and sat down. The 
very atmosphere and arrange- 
ment of the inside of an 
Anglesey cottage inspires rest 
and confidence and a comfort- 
able feeling that Time is quite 
an irrelevant thing to Life. 
At least I always feel like a 
little boy as soon as I enter 
an Anglesey cottage. The old 
lustre jugs and ornaments from 
Staffordshire confront you on 
the dresser. There stands the 
old grandfather clock, beating 
his time with huge solemnity 


and circumstance, an hour too 


fast. A round water - stone, 
blacked so much that it is 
conspicuous even in the dark, 
stands ready to prop the 
door open; and near it a 
large shell from the Pacifio— 
for from the sea and of the 
sea come fifty per cent of 
the decorations of these little 
abodes. In the present in- 
stance it was the late hus- 
band who had been the 
“Captan.” In these parts 
the title of captain does not 
necessarily imply that the in- 
dividual in question has com- 
manded anything larger than 
a rowing-boat. But should he 
indeed have been master of 
any vessel of importance, his 
wife often shares dignities with 
her husband, and becomes Mrs 
Captan Jones. But we have 
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wandered while we stared at 
the cottage walls; for our 
eyes were resting on an old 
faded sampler displaying geo- 
metrical beasts and ships, and 
angular birds, alphabets, dates 
and texts—all quite irrelevant. 
Neighbouring this a three- 
masted schooner is seen to 
cleave the waters of the ocean. 
Perhaps you may notice a 
striking caricature in oils of 
the worthy Captan himself as 
he was in the days of his 
youth. But you will certainly 
see a picture of an English 
king or queen, and a funeral- 
card, and a Roman Catholic 
print representing the Virgin 
emerging from a hubbub of 
rainbows, stars, moons, and 
cherubs. As likely as not, 


too, you will see a glass roll- 
ing-pin hung up by a bit of 
ribbon tied to its either ex- 
tremity, or probably it will 


be a ship in a bottle, or a 
Calvary in a gin-flask. On 
the mantel-shelf will be a fine 
display of burnished brasses— 
candlesticks, bits of harness, 
door-knockers, fragments, —all 
shining like nothing else in the 
world. But the prettiest and 
the most homely thing of all 
that you will see is the old 
lady herself curtseying on the 
hearthstone. A few more years 
and these things will cease to 
be. The antique dealer and the 
superficial . educationalist will 
have done their work. Then 
shall the jerry-builder frame 
the setting and the cheap 
milliner cut the jewel. 

“You have a tad and 
mam, machgen i?” said the 
old woman. 

“Yes, Nain, I have a father 
and mother.” 
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“And a wife and little 
childers ?” 

“Dear me, no, Nain. 
only twenty-five.” 

“My gour had had me six 
years then,” said she, shaking 
her head. ‘‘And a good lad 
he was, too,—but the sea had 
him in the end.” 

So we discussed our families, 
and then we went into the 
church, There is a fine old 
treasure - chest here, and a 
wonderful instrument called 
dog-tongs. At one end of an 
expanding trellis are the tongs, 
at the other the handles. So 
that by grasping each handle 
and drawing them together the 
machine shoots outwards and 
the tongs grip the canine 
offender. There is a most 
beautiful rood-loft in this 
church, At the west end 
hung a picture that the old 
lady told me represented St 
Kilian. But my Friend the 
Antiquarian has since informed 
me that it is one of twelve 
Dutch paintings that came 
ashore off a wreck. 

On the south side of the 
chancel we passed through a 
low door that led down three 
steps into a little whitewashed 
vestibule which further con- 
ducted into a tiny cell or 
chapel. At the east end of 
this was a curious piece of 
furniture made of massive 
oak. It looked like a box 
that had pillars and panels, 
two of which last were miss- 
ing. 

“Get in there!” said she, 
pointing with her stick at this 
thing. 

“Nain, I’m sure I never 
could, besides I believe it is the 
shrine of the saint.” 


I am 
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“Get in, machgen i—it is a 
wishing-box.” 

I doubt not that it was 
horrible sacrilege, but when a 
woman or anything resembling 
a witch tells me to do a thing, 
I always do it on principle. 
It was a difficult thing to get 
in, but she kept me going by 
belabouring with her stick the 
last part of my person that 
was in the recessional, 

When I had wished, I came 
out again. For my own de- 
fence, let me say it—for I 
would be the very first to 
condemn any one who had 
done this thing just because 
it was “the thing to do,” as is 
the creed of tourists and trip- 
pers, —I had done it because 
an old woman had artlessly 
given me the tradition of a holy 
man’s virtue. And as I believe 


in my religion, so do I believe 
that my wish will come true. 


When I had left this spot I 
ascended the hill called Mynydd 
Kilian. When nearly at the 
summit I looked back and saw 
Point Linas, that came like a 
great lizard up out of the sea. 
There is a lighthouse on it, and 
off this point ships outward 
bound from Liverpool put off 
their pilots, and those return- 
ing home pick up these thrice- 
welcome people. Is there any 
sight in a trip to foreign lands 
more thrilling, soul-stirring, or 
joyous than the sight of the 
English pilot? As he comes 
up over the side of the ship 
on his little Jacob’s ladder, the 
throb of the engines going 
ahead again seems music, and 
for the first time all one’s 
fellow-passengers appear to be 
agreeable people. 
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On top of the Mynydd I 
suddenly opened out a view 
that really did—although it 
is a trite thing to say—make 
something come in my throat. 
I will not endeavour to de- 
scribe it, it is too sacred to 
my memory. But let any 
one who does not believe in 
poetry go up to the top of 
Mynydd Kilian and look to the 
east—over the bays, between 
the island, to the hills. 

This place whereon I stood 
was once a stronghold of Cas- 
wallon of the Long Hand, who 
expelled the Irish that had in- 
vaded and settled in Anglesey 
about the time of Good King 
Arthur, and a farm here still 
bears his name. 

In a little field a man came 
up and spoke to me. 

‘“Won’t you come in and 
have a glass of milk?” said he. 

“Yes, thank you,” said I. 
“T should like a glass of milk 
very much.” 

In his little kitchen, or liv- 
ing-room, which was spotlessly 
clean, as all these places are, 
his sister was taking the 
butter-milk out of the churn. 
When her brother told her 
that I was a stranger travel- 
ling through the country, she 
at once set about laying a 
cloth and getting out the best 
of everything. 

“Please do not put yourself 
out,” said I. “I only want a 
glass of milk.” 

But she would not be per- 
suaded that milk was good 
enough, and she must make 
coffee, and cut up bread and 
butter. So exceedingly hos- 
pitable are these good folks 
of Anglesey that if one did 
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not stop them cutting bread 
and butter, I verily believe 
they would slay every loaf in 
the house. 

And now the old mother 
came in. Very infirm she was, 
and she advanced slowly, lean- 
ing upon her staff, and looking 
at me with her shrewd old 
eyes, that were shaded by her 
white starched frills and little 
black bonnet. She sat down, 
and I drank my coffee. 

Then, “ What a curious cup- 
board,” said I, for its open door 
revealed a smaller cupboard 
almost hidden away in the 
shadow. “ What is in that?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at 
all,” said the old woman. It 
was the first time that she had 
spoken. As it seemed nothing 
was in it, I opened it. A little 


old brass tobacco-box was dis- 
covered. I had picked it up, 
and was going to examine it, 


when the old woman called 
out, “Indeed there is nothing 
in that, nothing at all.” ‘The 
thing, however, was heavy as 
lead—or perhaps gold would 
be the better metallic simile. 
I hastily put it back, and shut 
both cupboards to. It was not 
difficult to guess what was in 
it. In old days there were no 
banks in Anglesey, and the 
family treasure was put in 
all sorts of places. 

“What do you like?” said 
I, as I stood in the doorway 
to depart. 

“Grapes,” said the 
woman without hesitation. 

“T will send you some,” 
said I. 

Crossing some fields, I found 
in one a great lump of stone 
hollowed in the top so that 
it looked as if some pivot «in 


old 
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bygone days had _ worked 
therein. I built it into a 
wall, so that I might fetch 
it on another occasion when 
I had more means of convey- 
ing it away. “It never rains 
but it pours,” and in the next 
field I found a large implement 
of the Stone Age in a wall, and 
in the next field to that again 
I found an ancient British 
milling-stone. This last, which 
was lying in a stream, I built 
into another wall, but I carried 
off the implement. 

I was now almost doubling 
on my tracks, returning to- 
wards Amlwech. I could have 
continued my journey round 
the island from Mynydd Eilian, 
but the fit took me to see the 
copper workings on Parys 
Mountain, for I could discern 
the big yellow pools in the 
distance. These hideous lakes 
are really only the waters of 
an innocent young stream that 
has been kidnapped almost at 
its birth and made to fill these 
reservoirs. The reason for its 
early seduction is of course 
because it is rich—rich with 
copper in solution. Into these 
pools are tipped cartloads of 
decrepit old iron. The water 
is robbed by precipitation of 
its wealth, and runs off ghastly 
with rust, leaving behind it 
copper and a by-product of 
ochre. 

When I gained the main 
road I saw a boy coming 
along from Amlwch wheeling 
a bicycle, whose both tyres 
were windless, I waited for 
him to come up, that he might 
tell me the orthodox way of 
approaching the copper work- . 
ings, for till now I had been 
across country from Mynydd 
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Kilian. But I might have 
guessed, if I had only thought 
that I was in Wales, that 
though he had lived all his 
life within a mile of the place, 
he had never been there. He 
had a broad face, and the 
freckles that were on it set 
off his honest blue eyes. 

“It is Saturday, and the 
works are shut,” said he. 

“Tt is always Saturday or 
early closing day when I come 
forth to do any business,” 
said I. “What is your 
name ?” 

“ Jones.” 

“Of course. But what sort 
of a Christian name do you 
keep ?” 

“ Arthur.” 

“T thought so,” said I. 

“Why?” 

“What do they teach you 
at the County School?” 

“Oh, everything.” 

“Tl bet they don’t teach 
you that 90 per cent of Arthurs 
have blue eyes and an open 
face.”’- 

“ What is your name?” 

“Tl soon tell you that, be- 
cause I want you to take this 
stone home, pack it up, take it 
to the railway station and send 
it to me,” 

“Aren’t there any stones 
where you live?” 

“No, only rocks,” said I. 

So as he was going my way 
I walked along with him to 
his heme. 

“Is Wales going to be a 
great nation?” said I. 

“ Yes, I think.” 

“Then the Welsh boys must 
buck up and get to themselves 
three qualities that they have 
no idea of at present.” 

“ What's that?” 


“They have no enterprise, 
and they have no code either 
of morals or of honour. I can 
always trust a Welsh boy to 
promise me anything under 
the sun, but I can never trust 
him to doit. I can never rely 
on a Welsh boy to keep an 
appointment or to tell me the 
truth. And as for enterprise, 
why, I have only ever met one 
who would go out for sport in 
bad weather.” 

“The English masters in 
school say the same thing,” 
said Arthur Jones. 

“Why is it?” 

“IT suppose it is the way 
they have been used at home, 
you know.” 

By the village of Pensarn I 
left the lad with the breathless 
bicycle and my neolithic 
weapon, and went off with the 
collie on the road to Moelfre. 
Passing through a place called 
City Dulas I thought to myself, 
“Everything looks prosperous 
here. I must be in the terri- 
tory of a lord.” And I found 
upon inquiry that it was so, 
and that I was in the domain 
of the Lord Boston. This made 
me think of my friend of “Down 
with the landlords!” and I 
wondered. whether he would 
have discerned the difference 
as quickly as I did—the well- 
developed agriculture, the com- 
fortable and satisfied look of 
farmer and cottager, the 
absence of suspicion in people’s 
faces, the well-mannered school- 
children capping and curtsey- 
ing. Towering upon my right 
now like a Gibraltar set in the 
land was the rocky fastness of 
Mynydd Bodafon, and to my 
left the pretty sloping lands 
going down to Dulas Bay. 
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It was beginving to rain, or 
rather to mizzle, when I got to 
the ancient Norman church of 
Hen Capel Llygwy. This 
little building is in a field off 
the road and stands open to the 
winds of heaven. It looks as if 
it should have a wonderful 
history, but I do not know it. 
Below the chancel is a little 
underground cell approached 
by steps. Within a few hun- 
dred yards of this is one of the 
finest cromlechs in Anglesey, 
its cap-stone being of stupend- 
ous dimensions. But its ancient 
glory is departed from it. One 
does not on beholding it feel 
that strange eerie thrill in 
one’s bosom, that ghostly call- 
ing from the darkness of the 
Past, that unique sense of 


being face to face with History 
and the Ages, in a word, that 
atmosphere drudical which only 


a cromlech can call up, because 
—hbecause there is a railing 
round it. The museum, the 
caretaker, the notice-board, the 
railing, the guide-book, the 
picture post-card is the order 
in a descending scale of those 
things which butcher the sen- 
timent of History. The only 
things I would rejoice to see 
in a museum are the five last- 
mentioned articles. ; 
Through the drizzle I found 
my way to Moelfre. From 
Point Linas down, the coast 
loses its way of breaking into 
an eruption of little porths, 
and takes up the less original 
attitude of sloping into big 
bays. Moelfre, however, is an 
exception. It is a beautiful 
little cranny in the cliff. The 
sea comes into it, and then 
there is the road, and behind 
that the houses, and in the midst 
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thereof spouts a waterfall. It 
takes its name, however, from 
the headland. Moelfre means 
Bald Place: in Cornwall we 
have Mulfra. 

Entering the inn, I accosted 
the landlord, and asked him if 
he would put me up for the 
night, and he in turn went to 
consult his daughter who was 
the managing spirit. She 
came and inspected me—a 
fine, masterful woman, with 
her hair in plaits. I re- 
peated my need to her, and 
she said— 

“There you are now!” and 
went away. 

Presently she came back and 
said that a relative of hers 
up the hill took in visitors and 
would entertain me, and her 
little girl would take me up to 
the eyrie of that lady. 

“T do not care to go to a 
resort of tourists,” said I, “I 
either stay here or go on to 
Benllech.” 

“Well, there you are now!” 
said she, stroking her chin 
straight up and down and 
looking past me out of the 
window. Then she glanced at 
me again and said, ‘There you 
are now!” Unfortunately I 
was not the least sure of where 
I was in the graces of my lady 
of the land. But her next 
sudden remark assured me in- 
stantly. “I will put you up 
and make you very comfort- 
able,” and without waiting to 
hear my comment she whirled 
herself out of the room, and 
next instant from the bow- 
window of the bar- parlour, 
which interchanged furtive 
glances with that of the best. 
parlour, I saw hands with 
dusters in them windmilling 
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about, and gathered by the 
voices that she had turned out 
the whole household, young and 
old, to prepare that state apart- 
ment for my reception. 

I spent some time that 


FIFTH 


I was away betimes with a 
little girl from the inn to see 
the place where the Royal 
Charter was wrecked, which, 
as every one knows, happened 
in the year 1859. Homeward 
bound for Liverpool from the 
Cape, she carried £300,000 of 
bullion, and most of her 
passengers were successful 
gold-diggers who were return- 
ing home to live upon the ripe 
harvest of their labours. It 
was blowing a gale, but why 
the Royal Charter ever found 
herself so far off the track be- 
tween Point Linas and Liver- 
pool is, I believe, still a mystery. 
Some tell one tale and some 
another, but, howsomever, one 
terrible thing is certain, the 
Royal Charter went down in 
Moelfre Bay, and four hundred 
souls perished within bow-shot 
of the land. The rich gold- 
diggers, all of them, at the last 
moment, wrapped their wealth 
about them in belts, actual or 
improvised, and owing to this 
fact the people of Moelfre pro- 
fited in no small degree. The 
birth of many a house here- 
abouts could be traced to 
Australian sovereigns. But 
they say that no luck ever 
came to those that had wealth 
off the Royal Charter. 

“They are still finding 
sovereigns in the beach on the 
ebb of spring tides,” the little 
girl told me. 
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evening talking with the old 
men in the bar, and then 
went to bed, the good woman 
having kept her word splen- 
didly and made me very com- 
fortable. 


DAY. 


“Is all of the wreck gone 
away, I asked. 

“No, you can see some of it 
still when the water is low,” 
said she. 

From Moelfre I kept south 
with Pharaoh on the road 
to Benllech. Visiting the little 
church of Llawallgo to attend 
the service of Holy Communion 
I noticed there a pillar set up 
to those who had perished in 
the sea in the October of *59. 

Farther along the road I saw 
a man in a blue jersey smoking 
outside his door, which piece 
of furniture belonged to a lodge 
at the end of a private drive. 

“What house is that?” said 
I, pointing to a mansion up in 
the trees. 

“That is Parciau,” said he. 

‘Oh, indeed.” 

He must have detected in 
my voice that which said, “It 
doesn’t convey much to me,” 
for he cried— 

“Parciau! every one knows 
of Parciau. John Bodfel of 
Parciau! The bwgan of Par- 
ciau! Dear me, you must live 
out of the world if you have 
not heard of them.” 

“Well, I do live out of the 
world, so I haven’t heard of 
them. Who was John Bodfel?” 

“Oh, every one knows of 
John Bodfel. He built that 
pigeon - house, and that big 
wall, And I’ve heard the old 
men tell that every man who 
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built that wall only got a 
penny a-day, and a leather 
penny too! John Bodfel was 
a hard man—Owks yes !—he 
coveted every one’sland. He 
would never go away from 
Parciau without putting soil 
in his boots, so that wherever 
he went, even if it was in the 
King’s house in London, he 
could say that he was standing 
on his own land.” 

“And what about the 
bwgan?” 

“‘ Indeed, I don’t know much 
about the bwgan except that 
it was always rattling, and 
banging, and thumping at 
night, and making all shorts 
of noises. It was called the 
devil of Anglesey.” 

“Where is Ffynnon Allgo?” 
I asked. 

“In that field yonder; the 
farmer at that little farm will 
show it to you.” 

So I repaired to the farmer 
and asked him if he would be 
kind enough to show me St 
Allgo’s Well. My friend the 
antiquarian tells me that there 
is a Holy Well to be found 
somewhere near every church 
in Anglesey. The farmer 
turned out to be a dear old 
gentleman, and was very 
willing to show me Ffynnon 
Allgo. It was in the middle 
of a field. Three steps led up 
to the little stone enclosure 
where, round the pool, were 
ranged the old benches of stone 
used by the Faithful in the 
days before Edward VI. sat on 
the throne. 

“Tt is a wonderful place,” 
said the farmer, shaking his 
head slowly as he looked into 
the dark vunruffled spring. 
“The water here never runs 


dry, no matter how hot the 
summer. Every one comes 
here when there is no water 
anywhere else. And again, 
no matter how hot the summer, 
the water is always cool here, 
and yet in the winter it is 
warmer than in any other 
place.” 

“How came there to be a 
bwgan at Parciau?” said I as 
we walked back. 

“It is a bad story,” said he. 

‘“‘ Was there a murder?” 

“A murder? Ay, a horrible 
murder.” 

“In the time of John Bod- 
fel?” 

“No, I think it was his son. 
He fell in love with a girl on 
the farm and he promised to 
marry her. I’ve heard she was 
a very innocent child, and pretty 
too. And she was happy, for 
she loved young Bodfel. Some 
drunken blackguard dressed up 
as a priest and made mock to 
marry her and young Bodfel 
in a church one night with 
candles burning. She didn’t 
know, poor thing, but that it 
was a real marriage, and that 
she was Lady of Parciau. One _ 
night—TI’ve heard them say 
how glum the dark was, and 
how still the air was, and no 
clouds in the sky, and yet the 
stars wouldn’t shine on Par- 
ciau ; and all the time there was 
like wind blowing in the trees 
and making a wailing all round 
the house and in the chimneys. 
And yet if you had let drop a 
feather it would have fallen 
straight to the ground. Well, 
on this one night there was 
young Bodfel and his com- 
panions drinking and shouting 
late into the hours, getting 
drunk,—mad drunk. But up- 
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stairs all alone, listening to the 
men shouting and brawling 
down below, and listening to 
the noises that were in the 
trees and round the house— 
which no wind made — this 
young girl was lying. And it 
was at the time when women 
pray that God will be good to 
them. Presently she hears the 
doors open downstairs and 
sees lights reeling upstairs. 
The house is full of the voices 
of these drunken men laughing 
and singing. And young Bod- 
fel comes in, her sham husband, 
mad with drink too.” The old 
man stopped and stood still, 
looking down and nodding his 
head slowly. ‘“ Yes,” said he. 


‘She was alone, expecting to be 
a mother, and he killed her. 
Well, they took her body out 
to sea in a row-boat, him and 
a few servants he could trust, 
and they hove her overboard, 


weighted heavy in her wind- 
ing-sheet with iron. But next 
morning there was her body 
on the shore. They took her 
out again, but this time she 
came back farther than the 
shore. She came to Par- 
ciau |” 

This morning had been un- 
usually warm and fine, but as 
I took my way to Benllech it 
came on to rain. I went into 
the hotel for a little lunch, and 
heard news that my old friends 
the Suffragettes had come, and 
were going to hold a meeting 
the following night. After 
lunch I sought out the crom- 
lech of Tyn-y-gongl. One end 
of it is down, and it sits there 
up on the hill like a great toad. 
But it had no railing, so I en- 
joyed it with that peculiar joy 
that nothing but a cromlech 
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ever fills me with. There is 
another one about half a mile 
to the south again, but it is 
hard to get at on account of 
the thick undergrowth that is 
about it. The sky had now 
gone into the most extra- 
ordinary extremes of colour. 
Brilliant contrasts of purple 
and orange, blacks, greys, and 
mud colours, as the sun-rays 
were caught in bafflements of 
clouds. An odd end of a rain- 
bow, as if this historic arc must 
be represented on such an 
occasion, posted itself irreso- 
lutely in the lethargic east, 
while twirling and moving, like 
witches’ cloaks, with a howling 
gale racing underneath them, 
hailstones came headlong down 
the space between me and the 
clear-cut distance. As the 
stones buzzed past me almost 
parallel with the ground like 
spent shot, and cut, and lashed, 
and froze upon my face, I flew 
into as bad a temper as they 
were in, and heeded nothing 
till I got to Red Wharf Bay. 
At a little cottage down 
upon the shore here, I was 
entertained most hospitably to 
a beautiful tea. And here I 
saw the first pretty girl I have 
ever seen in Anglesey. Welsh 
prettiness— we will not say 
beauty—when you meet it is 
peerless. A pretty Welsh face 
is like the song of an old bard 
—it comes like a storm upon 
you, and you never forget it. 
Red Wharf Bay is the 
largest in the island, and it 
has a peculiar charm of its 
own, though Anglesey scenery 
is too small to make much of 
an “effect” when it opens its 
arms to the sea for more than 
a quarter of a mile. Coming 
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into the main road that leads 
from Pentreath to Beaumaris I 
met two young women. 

“ Where is the Three Leaps?” 
said I. 

‘* Down there by the entrance 
to Plas Gwyn,” said one of 
them. Coming to the field I 
saw three stones like boundary 
stones each twenty feet apart. 

“Who was it that jumped 
those spaces?” I asked of a 
man and a little boy who were 
leaning over a wall. 

“Indeed I don’t know, I 
think it was a giant. But 
there is a man who will tell 
you.” He indicated a post- 
man. I have often found 
postmen to be sounder and 
more genial philosophers than 
cobblers are, and I have known 
in His Majesty’s Service of the 
Mails great scholars, historians, 
and antiquarians. The last 
person who spoke the Cornish 
language was not Dolly 
Pentreath, but the postman 
of Zenor, who only died quite 
recently. 

“No, it was not a giant,” 
said this one, “ who made those 
big jumps, it was an ordinary 
man. Hundreds of years ago 
the hand of the heiress of Plas 
Gwyn was sought after by two 
men, sons of Ap Geraint. It 
was decided that who could 
make the biggest leaps with 
the pole should have her and 
Plas Gwyn too. That is where 
the lucky man jumped.” 

“A wonderful thing,” said 
I; “but where is the fourth 
stone?” 

“It is in the brambles on 
the bank over the other side of 
this road,” said he. 

And so talking of old things 
I walked with the postman 


into Pentreath. The sun was 
setting as we reached the vil- 
lage, and the little church— 
founded, I believe, by the 
father of the successful jumper 
—was making an end of call- 
ing people to come to even- 
song. I told the postman I 
was looking out for a house- 
boy, and asked him if he knew 
of a lad. He said he thought 
he did. 

“Then,” said I, as we reached 
the inn door, “ bring him round 
after church, for I am going to 
service now.” 

“T thought English tourists 
who went on walking tours did 
not go to church,” said he. 

“T am not a tourist, neither 
am I on a walking tour,” said 
I. “I respect the first day of 
the week as much as you do, 
and hold it no sin to walk on 
any day.” 

Later in the evening the 
postman came to say that 
the boy “he had in his eye” 
wanted to go to sea. 

“Then,” said I, “if the boy 
wants to go to sea, he must go 
to sea! but for all that I will 
come and see him.” 

So we repaired to his domi- 
cile. The cottage was such an 
one as I have endeavoured to 
describe before. The boy and 
his mother were drinking tea 
at a little deal table, and the 
grandfather and grandmother 
were sitting on each side of 
the fire. We all got talking 
away comfortably when I 
spied a curious old jug on 
the mantelpiece. 

“That is a pretty old crock,” 
said I in Welsh to the old man. 

‘Yes, I was inside of that 
once,” said he, laughing. 

**You were what?” cried L 
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“T was inside of that jug.” 

“ He was such a little one,” 
said the old lady, “they popped 
him in for fun!” 

She became very interested 
when she heard that I came 
from Rhosneigr or Crigyll. 

“T was born there at the 
little old mill by the railway 
station—Felyn Wen we used 
to call it,” said she. Then she 
turned to the postman. “Tell 
the gentleman that my grand- 
father brought up twenty-nine 
children there, and three lots of 
them were triplets.” 

“Did they all live?” asked 
I, for the thing sounded curi- 
ous. 


“Tiive?” said she. “ Yes in- 


deed, they did live, and my 
grandfather got a prize at the 
Horticultural Show for them, 
and a good sum of money it 
was too.” 

“Did they give prizes at the 


Horticultural Shows in those 
days for rearing children?” I 
asked the postman. 

“She says so whatever,” said 
18, 


“T have done enough dawd- 
ling about,” said I to myself 
as I came out of this cottage. 
“To-morrow I will do nothing 
but walk and get home at 
night.” 

So the next day in the early 
morning Pharaoh and I headed 
north from Pentreath, walked 
two miles over the fine hard 
sand of Red Wharf Bay, and 
came up on to the Bwrdd 
Arthur, or Arthur’s Table. 
Hereabouts I found a Roman 
bead on a molehill. The sun 
was shining merrily and the 
feeling of the road was strong 
in us both that morning—we 
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could wait for nothing. Away 
we went down to Beaumaris 
and so along the Menai Straits. 
I suppose there are no such 
perfect views of hill and wood 
and sea all together in the 
whole of the British Isles as 
there are from about Beau- 
maris. But this side of Angle- 
sey I like the least. Soon we 
hove in sight of the Suspension 
Bridge, that most glorious of 
all bridges. Surely no one can 
look at it and go away unin- 
spired. For I think the highest 
thing that can be said about 
any building can be said about 
the Menai Bridge; it is in the 
heart of a very beautiful scene, 
and itself makes the beauty of 
that scene perfect. The cliff 
of Anglesey drops down into 
the woods, into the sea—the 
mountain of Carnarvon soars 
up from the sea, from the 
woods, into the sky. And all 
between them the Menai Bridge 
bows shore to shore and sweeps 
its curve of grace to unite not 
only the road of the mainland 
with that of the island but the 
beauty too. 

I watched it grow before me 
like a dream, and I stopped to 
look back at it where the road 
turns inland. And at this spot 
there leaps that other bridge, 
the Britannia Tubular. If we 
had compared the work of Tel- 
ford to Aphrodite we might 
without hesitation compare that 
of Robert Stephenson to her 
stern lover Zeus. For whereas 
one reigns supreme by loveli- 
ness, 80 does the other by virtue 
of grim majesty. They are fit 
mates these two bridges, the 
one for the horse, the other for 
the steam-engine. 

We went swinging away 
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now over mile after mile of 
road, and at set of sun crossed 
the sea-marshes of Malltraeth. 
Then away in the dark to 
Trefdraeth. I had never been 
here before, and I wanted a 
light to look at my compass 
by. The windows of the vil- 
lage school blazed and the 
noise of feasting came out of 
them. In the porch a lot of 
boys were huddled, and inside 
some one was haranguing in 
Welsh. I sent a lad for the 
schoolmaster, who presently ap- 
peared. I asked him if I might 
stand in his porch a moment 
or two to examine my map, and 
he was very kind to me and 
told me all he knew of the way. 
He even believed I was going 
to the place I said I was. I 
told him I wanted a house-boy 
who had plenty of spirit but no 
fads. And I told him I had 
been all round the island look- 
ing for one. 

“T’ve got the boy you want,” 
cried he, and he had. 

“What is all this carous- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Dear me, didn’t you know 
it was St David’s Day?” 

** No,” said I, 

“Well, come in then and 
give us a speech whatever.” 

But I thanked him and de- 
clined. I afterwards heard 
that all this while a dignitary 
of the Church had been speak- 
ing. And his theme was, 
‘Why are we all so narrow- 
minded and bigoted? Why 
all this Wales for the Welsh 
and England for the English ?” 
On which the good school- 
master had come in and cried, 
“Here is an English gentle- 


man come who says he must 
have a Welsh servant.” And 
this good omen was received as 
a sign of the times and up- 
roariously applauded. 

Beating over the windy sands 
from Llangadwaladr, which 
takes its name from the last 
king of all the Britons, I 
crossed the river Ffraw into 
that ancient seat of Prince 
Llewellyn, the last king of the 
Welsh, Aberffraw. And from 
thence devouring two miles of 
road I came out on to the wild 
headland of Trecastell, where 
under the wan light of the 
slim young moon I could see 
the old cromlechs, called in the 
Welsh a Giantess’s Apronfull. 
Away again over the glimmer- 
ing sands by the edge of the 
roaring waves we went, and 
Pharaoh found out the country 
he knows, where dwell his 
legion friends. 

It was ten minutes after 
eleven when I opened the back- 
door of the house from whence 
I had started. 

“Well,” said She whom I 
love. “Have you got your 
house-boy ?”’ 

“Yes,” said I. “I have.” 

Alas! I had reckoned with- 
out my host—the Anglesey 
Mother. Nine miles proved 
a sufficiently good excuse for 
her to spoil her son’s chances. 
So the little blue-eyed rascal in 
a steward’s “jumper,” who at 
this moment is observing me 
over the tip of Pharaoh’s tail, 
hails from no other place of 
romance, tradition, and historic 
lustre than the township of 
Bootle. 

EDMUND VALE. 





THE FIRE-SHIP. 


THE fire-ship was the rude 
but, in favourable conditions, 
most formidable ancestor of 
the torpedo—not of the tor- 
pedo-boat, be it observed, but 
of the weapon itself. The 
distinction must be carefully 
borne in mind, for in it lies the 
explanation of the fact that, 
powerful as it was sometimes 
shown to be, this instrument 
of destruction has played but 
a subordinate part in the 
history of naval warfare. 

The desire to possess some 
means of defeating an enemy 
on the sea by methods other 
and less costly than the em- 
ployment of equivalent battle- 
ships, or of the ram, or by board- 
ing, or the broadside of guns, 
arose naturally and at an early 
period in the minds of think- 
ing warriors. The torpedo 
itself floated, as an aspiration, 
among the speculations of the 
ingenious for ages before the 
progress of mechanical skill 
allowed it to take shape. Ben 
Jonson did not imagine that 
he was in some sort a prophet 
when he invited the derision 
of the public to the supposed 
absurd invention of the equally 
supposed and absurd Hollander, 
Cornelius-son— 


It is an automa, runs under water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble 
tail, 

Made like an auger, with which tail 
she wriggles 

Betwixt the costs of a ship, and sinks 
it straight. 


The reader sees, of course, 
that “costs” are costes in old, 


and cétes in new, French spell- 
ing—the ribs of the vessel. 
The swordfish, or, as it is even 
more likely, the teredo, or 
boring worm, of the tropical 
seas, with which Elizabethan 
seamen were familiar, may have 
put the notion into the head of 
some one, whose speculations, 
expounded at the Mermaid 
Tavern or elsewhere, moved 
the derision of Ben Jonson. 
His contemporary, Hues, could 
hardly find words of adequate 
contempt for the scurvy fellows 
who professed to make a clock 
which would enable the mariner 
to preserve the time of his port 
of departure, and so find the 
longitude. None the less a 
chronometer was in due time 
constructed, and a torpedo of 
snug nose and nimble tail is 
very much with us. Jonson’s 
contemporaries might turn 
over, in their speculative 
moments, schemes for deal- 
ing effective blows with the 
help of clockwork, for they had 
the well-known case of Giani- 
belli’s fire-ships at the siege of 
Antwerp to set them following 
up that train of thought. It 
is curious to see how old are 
some things which, when they 
are made available, impress the 
world as new. The chrono- 
meter was present in the mind 
of Gemma Frisius as a thing 
desirable and possible three 
centuries before it was almost 
simultaneously worked out in 
England and France. If any 
one novelty more than another 
has revolutionised naval war- 
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fare, it is the firing of shells. 
We constantly find the case of 
explosive missiles fired from a 
ship’s guns spoken of as most 
modern. Yet shells were fired 
by Sir Charles Knowles in his 
action with the Spaniards off 
Havannah in 1748, and again 
by the Russians in their attack 
on the Turks at Tchesmé in 
1770. Why were they not 
universally used? Probably 
because the advantage of using 
them could not be confined to 
one side, and they were too 
dangerous to the wooden ship, 
with its canvas sails and tarred 
cordage. Invent a machine 
which will make it certain that 
the two sides will exterminate 
one another there and then, 
and it will be barred by tacit 
agreement or international 
conference. 

There was no difficulty in 
making a fire-ship. It was as 
easy a thing to do in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, 
when the Vandals burnt the 
fleet of the Byzantine general, 
Basiliscus, as it was in the Greek 
War of Independence, when 
Constantine Canaris of Psara 
revenged the massacre of Chio 
by burning the Capitan Pasha 
and two thousand of his men. 
One takes the achievement of 
the Vandals on the authority 
of Gibbon, which is of the best. 
How the Vandals fitted their 
ships he does not say. But we 
know that they had no explo- 
sives, not even at that date 
Greek fire, and must therefore 
have been unable to make a 
fire-ship equal to the Dutch 
“ brander ” which destroyed the 
flagship of the Earl of Sand- 
wich at the battle of Solebay, 


to say nothing of Gianibelli’s 
“infernal machines.” They, 
to be sure, were not fire-ships in 
the proper naval sense of the 
word. They were barges or 
lighters, with a chamber of 
brick and stone built in them 
to hold thousands of pounds 
of gunpowder. Paving-stones 
were heaped on the powder, 
and clockwork was fitted to 
cause the explosion. The 
whole was allowed to float 
down the Scheldt on the 
current and without a crew. 
Gianibelli’s inventions were, in 
fact, floating mines. A fire-ship 
was quite another thing. It 
was, to begin with, a real ship, 
rigged, manned by its proper 
officers and crew, and navigated 
by them till it was in contact 
with the vessel to be destroyed. 
Mr Motley will have it that 
the English were inspired by 
the Italian when they drove 
the Spaniards from Calais by 
fire-ships in 1588. But if they 
needed to be inspired, they 
could have obtained all the 
stimulus they wanted from 
Livy. The real successors of 
Gianibelli’s floating mines were 
the various infernal machines 
tried in the Queen Anne wars 
to destroy French ships in 
harbour, or again in the war 
with Napoleon to make an end 
of the invasion flotilla. As 
they had no motive power of 
their own, but were left to float 
on tide and current, there never 
was any security where they 
would go. They were useless. 
The only man who scored even 
a partial success with them was 
Gianibelli himself. The suc- 
cesses of the fire-ship were 
many. 
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When you proposed to make 
one you first took a vessel of 
moderate size—say 150 tons or 
thereabouts. Then you made 
a “‘fire-room” in her. It took 
up about two-thirds of her 
total length between decks, 
counting from the bulkhead 
which shut off “the bay,” that 
is the triangular space where 
the sides join at the bow, to 
another bulkhead aft. Your 
purpose was to fill this crater 
with rapidly inflammable ma- 
terial, and also to provide that 
in the very act of firing the 
stuff which was to burn you 
would set up a violent draught. 
_In order to make sure that it 

would be produced and be 
strong, scuttles and funnels 
were placed in the upper deck, 
and six or seven small port- 
holes were made on each side 
of the vessel. The port-lids 


were hinged below, so that 


when they were blown open 
there was no possibility that 
they would close again. Small 
“chambers ” of iron were fixed 
in each porthole, They were 
filled with corn powder and 
connected by matches which 
started from two portholes in 
the after bulkhead. Two 
“troughs” primed passed 
through these openings and 
could be fired from outside. 
The fire-chamber was full of 
troughs and barrels charged 
with reeds and “bavins,” 2.¢., 
small bundles of wood (the 
word is excellent English, and 
is still in current use in some 
country parts). Troughs and 
barrels were also filled with 
a composition of saltpetre, sul- 
phur, corn powder, pitch, resin, 
tallow, tar, and oil. There 
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were canvas curtains soaked 
and re-soaked in the composi- 
tion. Of course trains of prim- 
ing were laid everywhere. To 
reinforce the fire-room and add 
an outside to an inside blaze, 
boxes filled with the same com- 
position were hung from cat- 
heads, yards, and booms. The 
sides of the room, the masts, 
the sails, were smeared with it, 
The nature of the thing, in 
short, was that it would blaze 
up instantly, and to a height. 
Fire was a terrible danger to 
wooden vessels rigged with 
canvas and tarred cordage.. 
They were open to a tremend- 
ous draught from their gun- 
ports and hatchways. It is 
not necessary to read more 
than the account of the burn- 
ing of Lord Keith’s flagship at 
Leghorn in order to learn with 
what devouring speed the 
flames would spread. And the 
Queen Charlotte was not in 
action when she was burnt on 
the 17th March 1800. Never- 
theless, 673 of her officers and 
men perished, The aim of the 
fire-ship was to start such a 
blaze as this, when a vessel 
was in action and her crew 
could not apply all their atten- 
tion to putting out the fire. 
If one could but reach her 
object, fix the grappling-irons 
on her yards well into it, send 
the flames leaping up the rig- 
ging and roaring through the 
open ports, then hardly any 
discipline would check panic, 
and the destruction of the 
victim was certain—quite as 
certain, and in so far as capacity 
to fight was concerned, nearly 
as rapid as when the blow is ~ 
given now by a torpedo or 
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floating mine. The burning 
ship might continue to float 
for some time, but from the 
moment the flames had firm 
hold her military value was 
destroyed. It must be allowed 
that while she floated and 
blazed she constituted to some 
extent a danger to the enemy. 
When L’Orient caught fire at 
the battle of the Nile, the 
British ships near her drew off, 
and men were called away from 
the guns to pump water on 
their sails, rigging, and decks, 
lest they also should be set 
alight by the fragments when 
the fire reached the powder 
magazine and she exploded. 
But the power of L’Orient to 
hit back was destroyed from 
the moment she was alight. 
The difficulty was how to 
bring the fire-ships into actual 
contact with the enemy. On 
the open sea, and when fleets 
were moving, their worth 
was but small. They could 
only attack from windward, 
and then when there was 
neither current nor tide to 
contend with. A _ strong 
breeze would enable them to 
stem a tide or current, but 
they would go very slowly, 
and the pressure of the water 
would tend to separate them 
from an opponent if they did 
reach him. What the fire-ship 
required was a good breeze, an 
enemy to leeward, and tide or 
current to help, or at least 
absolutely still water. Then 
they could go at a reasonable 
speed, and would be held in 
place when they had reached 
their goal. At all times there 
was the possibility that they 
might be sunk by the enemy’s 


guns, or seized by his boats 
and towed aside. In 1759, 
when the French at Quebec 
sent fire-ships down the St 
Lawrence to burn Admiral 
Saunders’ squadron, they were 
seized by the British guard- 
boats, towed through the in- 
tervals between the ships, and 
sent to burn themselves out 
down stream. And in this 
way they often failed. But 
the chief of all the weaknesses 
of the fire-ship was the human 
one. 

Sailors, said Fielding, are 
the most courageous fellows in 
the world, and without dis- 
respect to any other class of 
fighting men we can agree 
with him. The influence of 
training on men is wellnigh 
boundless when the subject is 
duly qualified. The sailor has 
but to start with an average 
endowment of natural courage, 
and his virtue will be inevit- 
ably developed to the highest 
degree. Some measure of 
danger enters into nearly all 
his work, He lives only by 
constant watching, and dex- 
terous mastering of forces 
which are for ever tending to 
his destruction. His nerve, 
his capacity for keeping a 
steady eye, and going to the 
very verge of destruction with- 
out going over it, are brought 
to perfection. But none the 
less sailors are men born of 
women, and their lives are not 
without value to them. You 
may rely on them to go up to 
the edge of destruction, but 
you cannot count upon them 
to be willingly destroyed. Now 
the main defect of the fire-ship 
was that it could not be 
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steered to actual contact with 
a foe, and held there, except 
by men who were prepared to 
incur a very great danger. 

Let us see what a fire-ship 
attack was—one, that is, in 
which the weapon could de- 
velop its whole power. When 
the commander-in-chief decides 
that the time has come to use 
the fire-ship, the priming is 
laid, and all the members of 
the crew, except the captain, 
the lieutenant, and the four or 
five picked men or volunteers 
who are to steer her down 
on the enemy, are taken out. 
They leave in the larger of the 
boats she carries. The smaller 
boat is lowered and is towed 
alongside, The captain takes 
the helm. The lieutenant and 
the few men left sheet home 
the sails, and stand by to 
light the external fire- boxes. 
They are provided with port- 
fires— pikes or poles with a 
light at one end. The port- 
fires will burn for twelve 
minutes, and it is calculated 
that the fire-boxes can be set 
in a blaze in one, The fire- 
ship must cross the danger 
belt, within which she may be 
sunk by the enemy’s guns. 
With the artillery of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
this will be a space of seven 
hundred, or seven hundred and 
fifty yards. There is the risk 
that an alert enemy will have 
guard-boats ready to grapple 
her and tow her aside. Her 
crew is too small to fight, and 
indeed it would be folly to fire 
in the midst of an actual drip- 
ping of inflammable “ composi- 
tion.” The result could only 
be to fire the vessel prematurely 
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and throw away their own 
lives for nothing. The fire- 
ship must needs find an opening 
and push through it. When 
by favour of fortune or good 
management she has come 
close on her enemy, the port- 
fires are used to light the outer 
fire-boxes. The lieutenant and 
the crew take to the boat, and 
hang on alongside. The cap- 
tain remains alone at the helm 
till she is just about to touch. 
Then he fires the train which 
sets the fire-room alight, and 
he also jumps into the boat or 
leaps overboard, and is picked 
up. The fire-ship runs into 
the enemy — with the flames 
pouring out of her side ports, 
through the funnels and scuttles 
on her deck, and leaping up 
her rigging. When once she 
is fixed the enemy can do 
nothing. His own rigging will 
be alight in a moment, and 
his men must jump overboard 
or perish like mosquitoes in the 
flame of a candle. 

The fire-ship was indeed a 
terrific weapon when it could 
be used to the full—but how 
often was that? If we look 
at three actual cases we shall 
be able to see what were the 
limitations which militated 
against its effective employ- 
ment. Two of them—the de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet 
at Tchesmé in 1770, and the 
burning of the flagship of the 
Capitan Pasha by Constantine 
Canaris in 1820—vwere suc- 
cesses, but the very conditions 
in which the victory was scored 
serve to show that the fire-ship 
needed aid from fortune. The 
third case—the unsuccessful 
attempt of the British fleet 
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in the battle of Toulon in 1744 
to burn the flagship of the 
Spanish admiral, Don José 
Navarro, the Real Felipe— 
shows that in normal condi- 
tions of a naval battle this 
class of war vessel could not 
only be baffled by the enemy, 
but might be a danger to her 
own friends. 

In 1770 the British Govern- 
ment, not being able to see 
beyond the end of its own 
nose, and having nothing better 
to do than to annoy France, 
which was then the peculiar 
patron of the Sultan, helped 
Catherine of Russia to attack 
Turkey in the Mediterranean. 
British naval officers, Elphin- 
ston (not, by the way, Elphin- 
stone), Greig, Dugdale, Mac- 
kenzie, and others, were al- 
lowed to enter her navy. Her 
ships were relieved and refitted 
at Portsmouth on their way 
to the Levant. The French 
and their good friends the 
Spaniards would willingly have 
stopped them, but in the face 
of our support did not dare. 
In short, we did our best to 
help Russia to achieve a sum- 
mary solution of the Eastern 
Question in the worst possible 
way for ourselves. It was not 
our fault if Catherine did not 
succeed. But we are not con- 
cerned at present with this 
phase of the unending question, 
but only with what happened 
at a certain point of the coast 
of Anatolia during the night 
of the 7th-8th July 1770. 

On the 7th the Russian 
squadron came through the 
passage between the island of 
Scio and the mainland of Ana- 
tolia. It found a superior 


Turkish squadron at anchor, 
in no small confusion, outside 
and to the north of the harbour 
of Tchesmé. An action was 
fought—an encounter between 
the one-eyed man and the 
blind. Elphinston was an able 
officer, but his position as a 
foreign mercenary (for that is 
what he was), dealing with 
men who were his inferiors in 
skill and experience, but his 
superiors in rank, was a delicate 
one. And it appears that he 
was a somewhat arbitrary 
gentleman. He had no in- 
fluence over the Russian Ad- 
miral, Spiridoff. But the Rus- 
sians had abundant courage, 
They pushed their attack home 
fiercely. Spiridoff laid his ship 
aboard a big Turk. The crews 
came to close quarters, the 
ships were set on fire and 
drifted among the Turkish 
vessels, which fled hastily into 
Tchesmé. They hoped to be 
protected by the batteries on 
shore. But Spiridoff decided 
to follow up his first success by 
sending fire-ships among them. 
The opportunity was excellent, 
for the enemy was in the ut- 
most confusion, and there were 
in harbour, in addition to the 
Turkish men-of-war, nearly a 
hundred transports and trading 
boats. 

The attack was made that 
very night under the direct 
command of Greig, Three old 
Greek vessels were fitted as 
fire-ships. They were com- 
manded by two British lieu- 
tenants, Dugdale and Mac- 
kenzie, and by a Russian officer. 
Three vessels of the squadron 
were told off to cover their 
advance—the Netromena, the 
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Ratisloff, and the Europa, all 
of sixty-six guns. They stood 
in and opened fire on the Turks, 
using shell. One of the enemy 
was set on fire. Meanwhile 
the fire-ships went ahead, and 
their fortunes were instructive. 


“Lieutenant Dugdale,” says the 
English narrative of the action, “ was 
now about to fire his ship, to hasten 
their destruction and e it more 
sure ; but the men who were to bring 
him off, either mistaking his orders 
or dreading to stay in the face of so 
much danger, jumped into the boat 
and rowed away as fast as they could 
from him, whilst she was going, with 
all her sails set, down upon the enemy. 
He saw the situation he was in, and 
yet, preferring his duty to safety, 
he remained alone, and when near 
enough, as he imagined, to take 
effect, fired a pistol into the train, 
stayed to see it take fire, and then 
boldly leaped into the sea.” 


It was fortunate for him that 
he was a strong swimmer, for it 
was long before he was picked 


up by a boat. His fire-ship 
had after all been fired a little 
too soon, and, moreover, she 
touched on a point of rock. 
Mackenzie and the Russian 
were better served by their 
men. They brought their 
ships into contact with the 
enemy. The flames spread 
rapidly among the crowded 
Turkish vessels, and 


“ Nothing now remained but united 
shrieks and unavailing cries, which, 
joined to the martial music and the 
loud triumphant shouts of the victors, 
served to swell alternately the various 
notes of joy and sorrow that com- 
posed the solemn dirge of their (to 
wit, the Turks’) departed glory.” 


The destruction of the Turk- 
ish shipping was complete, But 
we see very clearly that the 
time of the fire-ships came when 
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the enemy was already broken. 
It completed a victory, just as 
the Japanese torpedoes at 
Tsushima finished the destruc- 
tion of Russian vessels already 
beaten by the gun. 

The second example, that of 
Canaris, need not detain us 
long. The Turks, fresh from 
the massacre of Chio, were 
celebrating the Bairam festival, 
and were keeping no look-out. 
The Psariot seaman had been 
cruising in sight of them all 
day. But they were utterly 
careless. He was allowed to 
lay his fire-ship alongside them 
in the night while they were 
dancing and drinking. Two 
thousand Turks perished. Their 
negligence and stupidity were 
beyond the beyonds, and made 
it easy for him to take his 
signal revenge. But we may 
note that when the Japanese 
attacked the nearly equally ill- 
guarded. Russian ships outside 
Port Arthur they did far less 
harm. 

The case of the British fire- 
ship in the battle of Toulon is 
not confused by the element of 
sheer stupidity on either side. 
It is true that the French and 
Spanish ships were not in a 
high state of discipline. But, 
then, neither was the fleet of 
Admiral Mathews. Without 
wasting time over unessential 
preliminaries, it is enough to 
say that Mathews made a 
rather clumsy attack from 
windward with part of his 
fleet on a part of the enemy. 
Neither line was in good order, 
and one of the British ships, 
the Marlborough, was entangled 
among the enemy. The fire- 
ship was sent down on the 

3 F 
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Spanish flagship, the Real 
Felipe. The Spaniards opened 
a telling fire on her, and one of 
their boats grappled her and 
turned her aside to where she 
burnt without doing them any 
harm. If they had managed 
better, or had had more luck, 
they might have turned her on 
the Marlborough, which was 
crippled in her rigging and 
was ill able to move, The ex- 
perience seems to have con- 
vinced naval officers that fire- 
ships were of no use in a battle. 
They continued to be used, and, 
as in the case of the attack on 
the French squadron in the 
Basque Roads, with consider- 
able effect, mainly by the terror 
they produced on the crews of 
ships at anchor. But it was 
against ships at anchor that 
they were used. And in the 


Basque Roads affair the fire- 
ships were also floating mines, 


and the chief purpose they were 
to serve was to blow away the 
barrier put up to cover. the 
French ships behind it. 

The cases in which fire-ships 
were used, or prepared to be 
used, are of course far more 
numerous than the three here 
quoted. In the war of Ameri- 
can Independence Howe made 
preparations to send them 
against the French squadron, 
then at Newport under the 
command of D’Estaing. The 
knowledge that he might be 
attacked in this way had a 
great influence in forcing the 
Frenchman to sea. That was 
what Howe wanted it to do. 
A storm balked him of his 
chance of a battle, but the 
withdrawal of D’Estaing from 
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Newport was the first move in 
his departure from the Ameri- 
can coast to the West Indies, 
In the seventeenth century fire- 
ships were more generally used. 
They were not only fitted out 
when needed, but they regu- 
larly accompanied fleets at sea, 
They formed, in fact, a regular 
class of warships. The French 
navy of Lewis XIV. had a rank 
of capitaine de bréilot. In our 
own navy of that age fire-ships 
carried guns, and were em- 
ployed on convoy duty. But 
as they were always small—no 
navy could have afforded large 
ships for a purpose which en- 
tailed their total loss — they 
were weak for all purposes 
except their own. They ham- 
pered the movements of the big 
ships. Against an active enemy 
of superior strength to wind- 
ward they were worse than 
useless, for they inevitably fell 
behind in a retreat. All that 
could be done with them in 
such circumstances was to set 
them on fire to prevent the 
enemy from getting them, which 
entailed loss of time in taking 
out the men. In naval battles 
their one useful function was 
to make an end of an already 
crippled enemy, whom for some 
reason it was not possible or 
advisable to take as a prize. 
In the last battle of the First 
Dutch War, Monk, who was 
intent rather on destruction 
than capture, caused several 
damaged enemies to be de- 
stroyed by them. The burning 
of the flagship of the Earl of 
Sandwich at the battle of Sole- 
bay is one of the best-known 
episodes in our naval history. | 
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She was crippled by gun-fire 
and her rigging cut to pieces, 
when, after several others had 
failed, a Dutch “brander” did 
at last succeed in boarding her. 
When the spars and sails of a 
sailing warship were down, 
lying in ruin on her deck or 
hanging over her side, she 
would catch fire in a flash. 
The Dutch had no prospect of 
being allowed to carry her off. 
They had won, but they had 
not won sufficiently to allow 
them to hope they could do 
that. There was nothing to 
be done but to destroy. 

Occasions there were in which 
only destruction was aimed at. 
When a swarm of Algerine 
pirate craft had been beached 
under batteries, it was not 
worth the while of an intelli- 
gent officer to try to get them 
off. The operation would have 
entailed heavy loss of life for 
no rational purpose. The 
sensible course was to burn 
them, not by sending boats 
to board and then fire them, 
which would have meant loss 
of men, but by sending in a 
fire-ship. 

A particularly fine example 
of such a piece of service was 
set by Sir Edward Spragge 
in 1670. Six Algerines had 
taken refuge under batteries 
at Bougie, as we call it to-day, 
in imitation of the French. 
At that time we preferred the 
Italian form Bugia. The 
pirates had hauled their light 
craft into shallow water, where 
Spragge’s heavier vessels could 
not follow them. He had three 
fire-ships with him, two 
of them being very small, and 
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one of somewhat larger size. 
She drew eight feet of water, 
and that was too much to al- 
low her to reach the enemy. 
An attempt was made to de- 
stroy the Algerines in a night 
attack with one of the small 
fire-ships, but she was pre- 
maturely fired. The other 
little one was set alight by a 
drunken gunner, who fired a 
pistol in the midst of her com- 
bustibles. In the meantime the 
Algerines had fortified them- 
selves with a boom of spars. 
But Spragge was resolved not 
to be baffled. He lightened the 
larger fire-ship till he reduced 
her draught to four feet. Then 
he engaged the forts with his 
larger ships. Under cover of 
their fire the boats of the 
squadron cut the boom. The 
fire-ship was steered through 
the gap before a strong breeze, 
laid alongside the weathermost 
Algerine, and the six pirates 
were burnt. 

The part of the drunken 
gunner in this story is not 
wholly unimportant. Nor does 
it merely go to show that the 
discipline of the Navy of the 
seventeenth century was far 
below what would now be 
considered the necessary mini- 
mum. The more interesting 
feature of it is wholly differ- 
ent. That sinful gunner and 
the premature firing of the 
small vessel combine, with 
much more we can find re- 
corded, to show that a high 
level of conduct and very 
steady nerve were required 
on the part of the officers 
and men who were sent on 
dangerous work, with the very 
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probable cause of their own 
sudden destruction, as it were 
simmering and straining to act 
under their feet. The great 
peril of the duty they were 
sent to perform, the call it 
made on their judgment and 
resolution, ought, one would 
suppose, to have rendered 
service in a fire-ship pecul- 
iarly honourable. Yet we do 
not find that it was so re- 
garded. The Admiralty dis- 
tinguished the duty by the 
promise of a special re- 
ward. Whoever performed 
it with success was promised 
a bounty in money, or a gold 
chain and jewel to be kept as 
a mark of honour. Yet we 
do not find that service in a 
fire-ship ranked high in the 
estimate of the Navy. There 
are even, in a vague way, in- 
dications that it was con- 


sidered not quite creditable, as 


if there had been in it some- 
thing underhand, not manly 
and gentlemanly. Nobody, per- 
haps, ever openly said so, but 
it is to be noted that we do 
not hear of officers who came 
to distinction as having com- 
manded fire-ships. The stand- 
ard of honour varies from age 
to age. No officer of to-day 
would be ashamed of having 
approached an enemy in the 
dark and of having smitten 
him with a torpedo. Yet 
where is the essential differ- 
ence between the two, from 
the point of view of the 
moralist and the man of 
honour? It is to be feared 
that the whole view of the 
nature of war has become 
more ferocious in our more 
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civilised age than it was in 
the times of our “rude fore- 
fathers.” British officers who 
had occasion to say their say 
about the notorious French 
fiction of the sinking of the 
Vengeur, declared indignantly 
that it would have been ig- 
noble to fire on a sinking 
enemy, even if he had not 
surrendered. To-day the com- 
mander of a_ torpedo - boat 
would think it no shame to 
complete the destruction of a 
shattered battleship. Whether 
the change of sentiment is 
due to the spread of that 
“civilised barbarism,’ which 
has been called the worst of 
all, or only to the fact that 
in peaceful times men are not 
checked by experience of re- 
taliation, is a pretty question. 
Certainly, if naval war is to be 
conducted as it is talked about, 
the next struggle between fairly 
equal forces will brutalise a 
whole generation, and probably 
its successors too. 

That, however, is a large 
subject, and not particularly 
relevant to-our own, which is 
only a modest brief inquiry 
into the doings of an ancient 
and now disused weapon of 
war. What lesson we can 
draw from them is very un- 
certain. It is the weak side 
of the study of naval warfare 
that the continuity of the 
story is so broken. Science 
has changed war on land, 
and very largely, but, on the 
whole and in the end, mainly 
by making it easier to move 
and support large bodies of 
men and to kill at longer 
distances. There has been a 
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steady advance on the same 
road from slings and javelins 
. to the most improved rifle and 
quick - firing gun. But there 
are violent breaks and differ- 
ences of kind between galleys, 
wooden sailing-ships, and the 
naval craft of to-day, which 
render it very hazardous to 
argue from one to the other. 
Certain things there are— 
human things—which will al- 
ways remain the same, The 
essential principles will never 
alter. The questions are, By 
what kind of vessel, and with 
what weapon, are they to be 
applied? The fire-ship, de- 


structive as it could be when 
the occasion fitted the virtue, 
was but a subordinate instru- 
ment of war, simply because 
the occasion had to be found 
and could so rarely be made. 
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Therefore the line-of-battle ship 
could disregard its menace, or 
easily guard herself. Will the 
battleship of the modern world 
be able to do the same? Many 
affirm that she will not, when 
what she has to fear is the 
torpedo launched by smaller 
craft on or below the surface 
of the water. Some of us 
find it hard to believe that 
any “man-of-war” which dare 
not openly confront an enemy 
and conquer in an exchange 
of blows, can ever dominate 
the sea. Victory has never so 
far gone to those who fight 
by evasion, by concealment, 
by striking in the dark, by 
waiting for the unguarded 
moment, — points they may 
score, but they have never 


won in the end. 
DAvip HANNAY. 

















ALADORE. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER X.—OF THE LADY AITHNE, AND OF THE GIFTS 
THAT SHE HAD FROM HER BIRTH. 


Now leave we Ywain to his 
fighting and turn we to the 
lady, that was there heavily 
cast down to be so left and 
benothinged. For she was of 
all earthly women the most 
beautiful and the wisest in 
magic: yet she had great need 
of such as would serve her 
truly, for her life was full of 
pain and perplexity, being 
divided in a strange manner 
between two realms. And this 
came of no sudden hap, but it 
fortuned so to her from her 
birth, and was according unto 
her nature, as I shall show you. 

First then, she was of a high 
lineage and descended out of 
faery: for her father was Sir 
Ogier, Lord of Kerioo, that lies 
over beside Broceliande, and 
her mother was called the Lady 
Ailinn of Ireland, and she came 
of the kindred of Fedelm of the 
Sidhe, that was called Fedelm 
of the Nine Shapes, by reason 
that she could take on her nine 
shapes, and each more beautiful 
than other. Therefore the Lady 
Ailinn would have called her 
daughter Fedelma, but Sir 
Ogier named her with the 
name of Aithne, and she was 
ealled thereby all her life-days, 
as for her earthly name: but 
of her elfin nature she had 
other names, as was but reason, 


and in especial one name she 
had that none ever knew but 
Ywain only. So of that name 
I shall make no more matter. 

Now when the Lady Ailinn 
had been some while wedded, 
and was looking for her child 
to be born presently, upon a 
night she lay a-bed in the castle 
of Kerioc: and midnight was 
two hours past and there was 
none waking but that lady 
alone. And in her chamber 
was a fire of wood burning, 
for the year was still cold and 
hard: and the fire was bright 
and cast upon the wall of the 
chamber both light and shadow. 
And Ailinn lay so upon her bed 
that she saw not the fire, but 
the wall only, and she perceived 
that the shadow upon it was 
the shadow of her nurse, that 
was fallen asleep beside the 
hearthstone. 

Nevertheless though the 
nurse slept, yet were there 
voices in the chamber, as of 
two women beside the fire: 
and Ailinn knew well that 
they were fays, or women of 
the Sidhe, seeing that there 
were upon the wall no shadows 
of them but only of the nurse. 
So she lay still to hearken what 
they would say. And one 
said, “The child shall be a 
woman, and I give her the 
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gifts of womanhood: for her 
skin shall be white as the 
swans of Aengus, and her eyes 
grey like the dawn, and the 
colour of her cheeks soft like 
the sunset. And she shall be 
loved by a hundred knights and 
one, and her love shall be to 
her true lover both meat and 
madness, like the wild honey 
of Arroy: and so is my giving 
done.” And the other said, 
“The child shall be a fay, and 
I give her the gifts of faery: 
for she shall hold of me the 
realm of Aladore, that was the 
Rhymer’s heritage: and of her 
own magic she shall come 
thereto and therefrom, all her 
days. And so is my giving 
done,” 

Then the two voices fell 
silent, and Ailinn turned her 
upon her bed that she might 
see after what likeness they 
were that had spoken. And 
she saw no one by the fire save 
the nurse only. But in that 
moment came the moon, going 
downwards to the sea, and a 
beam of her shining entered 
into the chamber and lay 
upon the floor, and so moved 
across the floor and came to 
the hearthstone. And in that 
beam Ailinn saw plainly how 
there stood two shapes of 
women between the bedside 
and the hearth. And they 
were grey shapes and thin as 
air, for she saw behind them 
the fire burning and the embers 
of it, but she saw it some deal 
faint, as it were behind two 
wisps of smoke. 

Then those two fays drew 
near to her and stood by the 
bedside, and the one of them 
touched her head and the other 
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touched her hand. And at the 
touch of them her blood was 
made heavy, and she slept 
deep, beyond voice or vision. 
And in the morning when she 
awoke she found in her hand a 
golden key, and upon her head 
she found also a golden comb 
that she knew not: and by the 
tokens of the key and the comb 
she had certainty of that which 
she had heard and seen. But 
of the meaning thereof she held 
great debate with herself and 
might not be satisfied. And 
she thought to take counsel of 
her kindred, when she should 
come again into Ireland: but 
to Sir Ogier, that was her 
husband, she said nothing of 
the matter, for he was a man 
that had no dreams, neither by 
night, neither by day. 

Then in short space there- 
after the child was born, that 
was called Aithne, and she 
was heir to her father and 
her mother both, for other 
child they had none, man nor 
maid, but this one only. And 
she was a wise child and a 
beautiful, but always she made 
for herself a way and walked in 
it. And when she was come to 
seven year, and it was the day 
of her birth, she played in the 
Castle of Kerioc all such games 
as she would. And at the 
last she came into her mother’s 
chamber and there found a 
little chest, and opened it, and 
in the chest was a comb of 
gold and a key of the same. 
And the key she left there 
lying, but the comb she laid 
into her hair, and stood before 
® mirror and preened herself. 
Then came her mother sud- 
denly and took the comb from 
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her, and gave her instead the 
key of gold, to make her a 
game therewith. And right 
so the child was gone from 
the place, and she was seen 
no more in Kerioc for the 
space of three hours. Then 
before night she came again 
with the like swiftness, and 
she was no whit weary or 
hungry or afeared, but she 
greeted her mother dearly as 
one that had been long gone 
from her into a far country. 
And afterwards the child said 
how that she had been in 
Aladore, and the time that 
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she had been there was by her 
deeming three years, for she 
said firmly that she had seen 
the cowslips there three several 
times, and three times had 
gathered them all fresh in 
their springing. And thereat 
her father laughed out, as a 
man will laugh that hath 
the better knowledge: but the 
Lady Ailinn perceived that 
she spoke truth. And as the 
child had said, so it was with 
her many times thereafter: for 
she came and went by her own 
magic, and that was by the gift 
that she had of faery. 


CHAPTER XI.—HOW THE LADY AILINN DEPARTED OUT OF THIS 


LIFE AND OF THE COUNSEL THAT 


DAUGHTER AITHNE, 


Then with the years so pass- 
ing the time came that Aithne 
was a damsel grown, and many 


knights sought her love and 
many asked to have her in 


marriage. And it happened 
at this time that her mother, 
the Lady Ailinn, was taken 
with sickness, and though her 
malady was but light to the 
deeming of such as saw her and 
heard her speak thereof, yet in- 
wardly she knew that the end of 
it was to be by death only. 

So upon a day she lay in 
her chamber in the Castle of 
Kerioc, and Aithne sat there 
beside her and they talked 
together of this and of that. 
And at the last the Lady 
Ailinn ceased from talking, 
and then she spoke to Aithne 
again and said: My daughter, 
I would not have you parted 
from me by blindness, as others 
are parted from me: for they 
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deem that in the Spring I shall 
be healed of this my malady, 
whereas I know inwardly that 
before the thorn is hoar I must 
be otherwhere. And of that, 
beloved, I say no more; for 
you too shall one day pass 
out by this gate, and I bid 
you to the Tryst after Death. 
But as for your earthly life I 
have a counsel for you: that 
you consider well to whom you 
give yourself; seeing that a 
woman should not love but 
after her own kind, and for 
one such as you are this may 
well be a hard thing to 
compass, For the half of 
your heart is with the faery, 
and the half of your days 
you live in a land that is 
no land of men. And of 
that land I also have had 
knowledge, for I was somewhile 
there in my maidenhood: and 
though I came never there 
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again, yet have I remembered 
it in my dreams, and I know 
this, that few men find the 
way thereto. Yet will a 
maiden think, as I also 
thought, to take a man for 
lord and lover and to bring 
him in thither: but the magic 
of it is not so, for every man 
must win there by his own 
desire. Choose then whom 
you will, as of your sevranty : 
but if it may be, my daughter, 
before your choice be uttered, 
come you up hither into this 
that was my chamber, wherein 
also you were born, and 
remember me, and how that 
I spoke with you of that realm 
that is your heritage. So shall 
your choice be my choice, for 
good fortune or for ill, and we 
two shall not be parted. 

Then Aithne when she heard 
those words held her mother 
fast by the hand and bowed 
her head down upon the pillow 
beside her: and she wept 
bitterly, for the heart of youth 
cannot bear to hear speak of 
death and departing. And it 
is no marvel, seeing that the 
darkness is great and the Tryst 
is very far off. So it was with 
Aithne at her mother’s depart- 
ing; for in no long time after- 
wards that lady’s life failed 
her, as in this world, and she 
was gone. But Sir Ogier for 
all his grief was still the more 
minded to make for his daugh- 
ter some marriage of good 
counsel: for he held women to 
be as it were ships, that may 
fetch and carry well enough, 
but without a master they are 
blown about and go no whither. 

Now came again those 
knights of whom I spoke 
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before: and they were by 
number a hundred from the 
first to the last. And they 
loved her all of them, not for 
her lands only, but each with 
such love as he had: for her 
beauty some, and some for her 
sweet voice, for oftentimes 
when she spoke and looked the 
blood would dance in them that 
heard her. And many there 
were that came from far 
countries, whereof some sought 
her for the praise that went 
abroad of her, even to the out 
isles, and some for the renown 
of her father Sir Ogier; for he 
was a great knight under 
shield, and a hunter that never 
knew weariness, and thereby he 
came quickly to his end, for he 
took the river with a horse that 
was wholly spent. 

. So Aithne was left alone, and 
her loneliness was great: for 
always in her castle of Kerioc 
she saw the faces of them that 
were otherwhere, and at night 
she had no peace for the crying 
of the sea-birds. And many 
times she made escape into her 
realm of Aladore: but there 
also was loneliness, for she had 
found as yet no soul to dwell 
with her. I speak not of fays, 
for of them there was great 
plenty: but they have no 
comfort in them, for they are 
born of moonlight and not of 
blood and breath. Therefore 
also they are from the begin- 
ning without transgression, 
and they know not pain or 
memory, neither do they fear 
or hope at all. And of these 
Aithne took no count, save 
that she dwelt often with them 
and was their lady in Aladore. 
But of the knights that were her 
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earthly servants she took much 
pleasure and perplexity: and to 
one or another of them she came 
near to have yielded her. 

Yet when the time came, at 
every time she held aback: for 
she remembered her mother the 
Lady Ailinn and the promise 
that she made to her at her 
departing, and always when 
she thought on her words she 
saw that they were true. And 
therewith she remembered a 
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saying of her father, and she 
saw that this also was true, as 
for the most part: for he said 
of men and women that though 
they be born of one blood yet 
they are ever strangers each to 
other, both by kind and by 
custom, and though they sit 
at one board and lie under one 
blanket, yet they dwell apart 
all their life days. But Aithne 


hated that saying in her heart, 
and in her hope she bettered it. 


CHAPTER XII.—OF THE WARRING OF TWO COMPANIES, AND HOW 
YWAIN DID BATTLE FOR THE ONE OF THEM AGAINST THE 


OTHER, 


Mark now that which I 
tell you concerning the Lady 
Aithne: for after the manner 
of minstrels I tell you both that 
which she knew herself and 
that which she knew not. 
First then she knew not, for 
all her magic, that this was a 
man of a strange fortune, and 
as it were born again by the 
casting away of his posses- 
sions: nor she knew not yet 
what her spirit and his spirit 
had perceived at first sight, 
each of other. But she knew 
in her heart darkly that he 
was either boon or bane to 
her, for of his coming she had 
been warned without words, as 
it will happen to those that 
have the gift: and this also 
darkly, that his looking and 
his speaking were both to her 
mind, whereby she was the 
more cast down at his break- 
ing from her. And again she 
knew not wherefore he should 
wish to go, yet she could not 
choose but remember that he 
seemed to have some great 


purpose in his going ; and upon 
a man’s face such purpose will 
show like beauty, so that even 
out of her pain there grew a 
sweetness, as fruit grows out 
of the wounding of a tree. 

But Ywain thought not at 
all of her, neither darkly nor 
clearly, for he saw the banner 
upon the top of the bank and 
under it the two companies 
fighting. And they fought in 
a green ground before the gate 
of a city: and they that fought 
to keep the city were all of a 
likeness, armed every one in 
black armour, and their banner 
was of black with a golden 
tower upon it. But they that 
strove against them were fur- 
nished scantily and piecemeal, 
no two alike, save that every 
man of them had a sword in 
his hand, and upon his body 
a badge of a silver scutcheon 
with an eagle displayed therein, 
and though the badges were of 
one fashion yet they were of 
diverse colours. 

Now when Ywain came to 
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the top of the bank he saw the 
companies, and the city some 
deal beyond them, and he 
looked about him to see the 
boy, and saw nothing of him. 
But hard by there was a man 
there standing, the same that 
had blown upon the horn, and 
beside his feet upon the grass 
lay two naked swords. And 
as Ywain looked towards him 
he threw down his horn and 
took up the two swords, and 
the one of them he gave into 
Ywain’s hand, and the other 
he took by the hilt, and with- 
out a word said they two began 
running towards the banner, 
for it was some way from the 
bank thereto. And when they 


were come there where the 
banner was, Ywain saw that 
the companies had ceased from 
fighting and were standing 
apart: and they were glad to 
do so, as he guessed, by reason 


that the men of the Tower 
were weary and fordone with 
the burden of their armour, 
and as for the men of the 
Eagle they were beaten back, 
and there were many of them 
wounded and some dead men. 
But the battle in this manner 
standing still, there came forth 
a man of the Tower armed at 
all points, and he mocked the 
men of the Eagle for striplings 
and fools, and defied them to 
fight with him, man to man and 
one down another to come on. 
Then when Ywain heard 
those proud words it seemed 
to him as though the quarrel 
were his own quarrel and the 
scorn the scorn of his proper 
enemy: for he looked upon the 
company of the Eagle and saw 
them as men, enduring with 
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weariness and pain, but those 
of the Tower he saw not as 
human flesh but as ironwork 
of artificers, multiplied accord- 
ing to one pattern, and with- 
out blood or mercy in them: 
and he hated them and the 
green earth went red before 
his eyes. Then again his blood 
changed, and his heart became 
hard and smooth and cool like 
the heart of oak: and he 
stooped slowly and took from 
a dead man the badge that 
he had worn, and made it fast 
upon him, and he threw down 
his cloak and in his left hand 
he took the knife that the 
hermit had given him, and in 
his right hand the sword. And 
he stepped forward until he 
came within five paces of his 
enemy, and the two companies 
drew near to watch the fight- 
ing, and the man of the Tower 
let close his visor and came on. 
And Ywain looked at him and 
saw how he moved him as one 
that bears a great weight and 
underprops it warily lest it 
fall over on this side or on 
that: and he remembered to 
have moved himself in like 
manner at end of day, when 
he was outwearied in the wars. 
And he laughed in his heart 
at the remembrance, for it 
seemed to him of good counsel. 
And in that moment he saw 
his enemy make at him to 
strike, and he caught the 
stroke upon his sword and put 
it by, and ran in upon him as 
dog runs in upon dog, and 
caught him by the throat and 
shook him one way with his 
arms and another way with 
his knee, and threw him down 
upon the ground. 
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Then the man of the Tower 
rolled heavily in his armour, 
that he might come to his 
knees and rise again, but in 
his rolling Ywain fell upon 
him and pressed him down, so 
that he grubbled in the earth 
with his visor as a swine 
grubbles with his snout. And 
Ywain held him so and leaned 
upon him: and he struggled 
with his legs a little, but no 
long time, for his breath left 
him. Then Ywain found the 
lace of his helm, and with the 
hermit’s knife he cut it, to 
recover him: and in the cut- 
ting of it he was aware of a 
great shouting and ramping 
all about him; and he looked 
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up and saw that the men of 
the Eagle had run in upon 
those of the Tower even as he 
had run in upon his man, and 
had toppled them in like 
manner, and they were prising 
them open with their swords, 
whereby in short space they 
had them all unharnessed and 
disarmed. 

Then Ywain got him to his 
feet, and the rest in like wise: 
and they of the Eagle gave 
the banner into Ywain’s hands 
and set him in the forefront, 
and they marshalled the men 
of the Tower as beaten men 
behind him, and so set forth 
with shouting towards the 
city. 


CHAPTER XIII.—HOW YWAIN WAS BROUGHT INTO THE CITY 
OF PALADORE. 


Well may you imagine that 
Ywain was astonished as he 
went, for it came upon him 
coldly that he knew not what 
he had done, nor wherefore, 
and moreover he saw that he 
had not yet come to the end 
of the matter. And he would 
willingly have questioned those 
that went with him, but they 
were every man of them a- 
bawling and a-singing, and 
when he spoke to them they 
answered nothing to the pur- 
pose, but continued praising 
him and giving him joy. And 
so with great tumult they 
came before the gate of the 
city, and there was Ywain yet 
more astonished, for he had 
thought to find it well shut 
and defended. But now the 
barriers were down and the 
gate was open, and upon 


the gatehouse and upon the 
walls there stood a multitude 
of people past counting, and 
they cried, “an Eagle! an 
Eagle!” and shouted for joy 
every man louder than another. 

Then Ywain and they that 
were with him entered the 
gateway and passed through 
it, and began to go into the 
city. And certain of the towns- 
folk took the banner from 
between Ywain’s hands and 
carried it before him; and 
others of them pressed upon 
the beaten men of the Tower 
and jeered at them by their 
names and cast dust upon 
their heads: and so they came 
all together to the market- 
place, which was great and 
square, but the crowd of them 
filled it from side to side and 
from end to end, and stood 
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therein as close as standing 
barley. 

Now on one side of the 
market-place was a high hall, 
with steps thereto; and those 
that led Ywain brought him 
to the steps and made him 
stand there upon a width of 
stone where he could be seen 
of all, and the multitude threw 
up their hands and waved them 
at him, crying that he should 
speak to them. And this he 
would have done willingly, as 
one not unused to speak before 
others, but what he should find 
to say to these men, that he 
could no more tell than a babe 
unborn, for he was alone in a 
strange world, and the time of 
his understanding was not yet 
begun, Moreover, though the 
secret of Solomon had been in 
his mouth, yet he could not 
have uttered it for the noise 
of the shouting, which came 
about him like the clamouring 
of rooks when they are fluttered, 
and so continued for the space 
of a good hour. And an evil 
hour it was for him, seeing 
that the sun was now high and 


EAGLE, 


Now the hall was ordered 
within as for a feast, and the 
ordering of it was after the 
accustomed manner of feasts: 
for at one end of it was a 
high table upon a dais, and 
other two tables there were 
that came squarely therefrom 
as the two posts of a door 
come squarely from the lintel. 
And the napery upon the 
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CHAPTER XIV.—HOW YWAIN SAT AT FEAST IN PALADORE WITH 
THE COMPANY OF THE TOWER AND THE COMPANY OF THE 
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fierce, and the burden of it 
made his back weary, and the 
noise became as it were a bruise 
within his head. 

And at the last, when it was 
now hard on noon, he saw that 
the crowd was moved and 
parted to right and left, and 
through the midst there came . 
a train of great ones, walking 
slowly between halberdiers and 
trumpeters. And they came 
upon the steps of the great 
hall, where Ywain was stand- 
ing, and saluted him with 
bowing; and two that were 
servants brought him a robe 
of black, broidered with gold, 
and they made as though they 
would have taken from him 
his cloak of pilgrimage. But 
that he would by no means 
suffer, for he remembered how 
he had come by it: so that in 
the end they covered his cloak 
with the robe and were con- 
tent. Then two of the chief 
ones took him by the hand 
and led him into the great 
hall, and there went in after 
them all that train and many 


more, 







tables was fine and white, and 
the dishes were of silver: but 
upon the dais was'a cupboard, 
and the cups upon it and the 
ewers and the plates were all 
of gold. And up and down 


the hall there went six mar- 
shals who showed courteously 
to each man where he should 
be seated: and they showed 
to Ywain a seat at the high 
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table, and when he sat therein 
he overlooked wellnigh all the 
hall. Then came two pages 
with water to let wash his 
hands, whereof he thanked 
them without feigning. Then 
the marshals brought to him 
those that should sit on either 
side of him, and when they 
had demanded of Ywain how 
he should be called, then they 
named each to other by their 
names. And of those two the 
one was called Sir Rainald, 
and he was shaped like a 
pear and yellowed in face, 
and slow of speech as one 
upon whom men wait: and 
about his neck was a gold 
chain, and a jewel of gold 
hung thereby, made in the 
fashion of a tower. But the 
other of them was by name 
Hubert, and he was a young 
man and slight; and he bore 
upon him the scutcheon of the 
Eagle, and his speech was rest- 
less and full of joy. 

Then stood up a great Arch- 
bishop, and a herald smote 
upon the table and called 
loudly for silence: and when 
the Archbishop had spoken a 
set piece of grace, then all 
men stirred and sat them 
down again with much clatter. 
And thereupon came servitors 
and served every man with 
meat and drink. 

And as Ywain ate and drank 
his weariness departed and his 
spirit came again to him, and 
he was minded to learn the 
truth of all that he had seen 
that day. To which end he 
turned him first to Sir 
Rainald, seeing that he was 
manifestly of the Tower and 
dwelt, as Ywain supposed, 
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within the city. But Sir 
Rainald was not to be go 
handled: for he was such an 
one as would liever ask ten 
questions than answer two, 
and his manner of speaking 
was like water that is slow 
and deep, against which there 
is no force to stand, but only 
to go therewith. Yet was the 
man courteous after his kind, 
for he said how that Ywain 
had done well, as for so young 
a fighter, and might yet come 
to some good. And though he 
knew it not, yet in one mat- 
ter he told Ywain that which 
he would have asked him: for 
when he began to speak he de- 
manded to know this, whether 
Ywain had been in Paladore 
at any time past, or was only 
that day come among them. 
And thereby Ywain perceived 
that the name of the city 
was called Paladore. 

Then in no long time weari- 
ness came again upon Ywain, 
and he left speaking with Sir 
Rainald, making excuse in the 
best manner that he could: 
and he set his hope upon the 
young man Hubert, for he 
saw that he bore the scutcheon 
of the Eagle. And Hubert 
told him all that he asked, 
and more thereto: for he said 
that what was done was done 
according to the custom of the 
city, whereby each year they 
banished all such of the young 
men as had come to their 
strength: and once in each 
year the young men came 
before the gate in a company 
and demanded to enter, and 
they were favoured of many 
within the city, but certain of 
the elders went out and fought 
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with them to drive them away. 
And this they did because of 
the company of the Tower: 
for it was @ most ancient 
company, and they feared 
greatly lest the young men 
should change the ordinance 
thereof, seeing that it was 
fitter for men in age than in 
youth. 

Then Ywain asked him con- 
cerning the company of the 
Eagle, and first, what was 
the ordinance of it: and 
Hubert said that they had 
no ordinance but one, and that 
was that every man should 
wear his own colours and do 
after his own heart: and this 
also, that he should always 
and in all places fight against 
the Tower. Then Ywain asked 
him again whether it was so 
that the Eagles had always 
the better of the Tower, as 
they had at this present. And 
Hubert said that there was no 
such fortune: for though they 
were many in number and of 
a great spirit, yet they were 
poor and poorly furnished: 
and there was yet another 
reason, and that was because 
they kept no fellowship to- 
gether and had small know- 
ledge of war. For as soon 
as one of them gathered skill 
or strength in fighting, they 
of the Tower came secretly 
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and offered him entrance, so 
that for the time to come he 
fought not against them. Yet 
time and again, he said, there 
would come one that could 
not be reckoned with; so that 
once in ten years, as it might 
be, the Eagles would have the 
mastery; and for the hope of 
such an one the horn was 
blown, to call him to the 
place of the fighting. 

Then Ywain left that, lest he 
should seem to speak of him- 
self, and he said how he was 
astonished because that he saw 
about him both those of the 
Eagle and those of the Tower, 
sitting and feasting together 
after so cruel a day’s work. 
And Hubert answered that this 
also was of the custom, and 
great was the evil that came of 
it: for though a young man, 
he said, may become old before 
his time, never will an old man 
come back into the mind of his 
youth, so that it was but 
according with nature that 
through the mingling of the 
companies the Tower should be 
continually plenished and the 
Eagles minished. 

Then the herald called again 
for silence, and Ywain and 
Hubert spoke no more together. 
And when the Archbishop had 
chanted yet another piece then 
all men went out from the hall. 


CHAPTER XV.—OF THE GIFTS THAT WERE GIVEN TO YWAIN 
AND OF A DREAM THAT HE DREAMED. 


And it was now long past 
noon, but the crowd continued 
still in the market-place, and 
when they saw Ywain come 
out upon the steps they shouted 


again: for above all things 
they loved to see fighting and 


to hear tell of it. Also they 
were glad when they saw the 
Eagle go before the Tower: for 
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men will reverence their betters 
and yet take pleasure to see 
them discomfited; moreover 
they of the Tower ruled con- 
tinually over them and were 
thereby the heavier to bear, 
but they of the Eagle came 
only to make sport for them. 

Ywain therefore perceived 
that the commons held him in 
honour of their own good will: 
but the great ones he deemed 
to be his friends in fear rather 
than in love, honouring him for 
the sake of the custom and_be- 
cause he had the good will 
of others. Nevertheless they 
spoke not so, but continued in 
their courtesy: for they set 
him in the midmost of their 
train and brought him through 
the city to a house that was 
made ready for him, and the 
house and all that was in it 
they gave him freely to have 
and to hold. Furthermore 
they gave him certain custom- 
ary gifts in such case provided : 
and first, a hogshead of wine, 
very sweet and very drowsy, 
and this was the gift of the 
Eagles; and second, a silver 
collar, that all men might 
salute him whensoever they 
saw it, and this was the gift of 
them of the Tower, for they 
themselves loved such greet- 
ing beyond measure. And the 
third gift was a full bushel of 
gold, and this was the gift of 
the whole city and the greatest 
of the three, for in Paladore 
they have a saying that gold 
is the noblest of the metals, 
and nobleness they honour 
above all virtues. Then when 
they had given Ywain these 
gifts, they took their leave of 
him, as for that time: and 
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Ywain thanked him as best he 
might, and made fast the door 
of his house. And for a short 
space he was content to look 
about him at one thing and 
another, as a child will play 
with his toys when they are 
new: and then he thought to 
taste of the wine that had been 
given him, and when he had 
drawn a little of it into a cup, 
he drank it. And for a moment 
he had some joy thereof, for it 
was sweet upon the tongue and 
ran bravely through his blood: 
but afterwards the drowsiness 
in it was yet stronger than the 
sweetness and the bravery, so 
that he desired no more to live 
but only to dream, and in- 
stantly he had his desire. 

Now in his dream it seemed 
to him that he awoke out of 
sleep and saw that the sun was 
set and the moon rising. And 
in the moonlight he saw be- 
side him a boy weeping, and 
it was the boy whom he had 
followed and found not. Then 
Ywain had great pain at the 
heart and he asked him the 
reason of his weeping: and the 
boy gave him no word, either 
of reason or unreason, but con- 
tinued weeping pitifully. So 
for comfort Ywain took him 
by the hand: and instantly the 
boy left weeping, and made to 
go forth, and he led Ywain 
from the house as formerly he 
had led him from the house of 
Sulney. 

Then they two went through 
the streets together and came 
quickly to the gate of the 
city, that was the same by 
which Ywain had come in: 
and the gate was shut and 
locked, and the porter gone 
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within the gatehouse. But 
the boy laid his hand against 
the wicket and opened it 
lightly, and he drew Ywain 
after him, and they went out 
towards the place of the fight- 
ing. And the boy stayed not 
there, but went forward to 
the edge of the steep bank 
and looked towards the wood : 
and Ywain also looked with 
him, and he saw the river 
and the stepping-stones and 
the meadow - ground beyond 
them. And by the wood- 
side was a poplar tree new 
fallen, and thereon he saw 
under the moon that lady 
sitting, and suddenly in his 
dream he repented him that 
he had so left her, and he 
_well knew wherefore the boy 
had wept. And they two ran 
down to her together and 
Ywain cast himself before 
her: and he laid his hands 
between her hands and sware 
by his faith to serve her truly. 
And in his dream she looked 
kindly upon him, and he saw 
her eyes, and they were grey 
like the dawn, and filled with 
coming brightness. So he 


CHAPTER XVI.—HOW YWAIN 
HOW SHE WENT FROM 


Long time was Ywain mus- 
ing on that which had befallen 
him by night, and it seemed to 
him that he had been made to 
live as it were in two lives, 
seeing that out of one sleep 
he had twice awaked. And 
of the truth of this he had 
no certainty, but of his service 
that he had sworn to his lady, 
of that he had certainty, for 
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turned him about to bring 
in the boy, that he also might 
be comforted: but the place 
was all clear moonlight, and 
boy there was none, neither 
to right nor to left. 

Then the lady rose up and 
went towards the city of Pala- 
dore: and Ywain went with 
her, and she brought him to 
the gate and it was shut. 
But with her hand she touched 
the wicket, and so opened it, 
and they entered in thereat. 
And in short space they came 
to Ywain’s house and passed 
it by, and when they had 
gone some deal farther they 
came before a house that 
Ywain knew not, where was 
a great shield of arms beside 
the doorway. And there the 
lady stayed, and she looked at 
Ywain, and he at her, and 
when he thought that she 
would have said somewhat 
she turned her away: and she 
went from him into the house 
without word spoken. Then 
Ywain also went his way: 
and as he went in his dream 
the moon set, and the sun 
rose on Paladore. 


FOUND HIS LADY AGAIN, AND 


HIM THE SECOND TIME. 


whether in his dream or out of 
his dream his heart assented 
thereto. Moreover, he desired 
greatly to come again to that 
house where he had seen her 
go from him: and if such a 
house there were in Paladore, 
he doubted not to find it, for 
he saw yet before his eyes the 
shield of arms that was there 
beside the door, and it was 
3a 
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party of sable and silver, with 
a ship sailing therein counter- 
coloured. 

But now while he was mus- 
ing came a messenger from Sir 
Rainald, and entreated him of 
his courtesy that he would be 
with Sir Rainald shortly, for 
he had that to say to Ywain 
which was worth his hearing. 
So Ywain went with the mes- 
senger and came to Sir Rain- 
ald. Then Sir Rainald spoke 
to him slowly and with many 
words, as men speak of grave 
matters: and he told Ywain 
how he was commanded to 
bring him that same day be- 
fore the Prince of Paladore, 
and he gave him joy there- 
with, for he said that the 
honour was great, and such 
as fell not commonly to them 
that were strangers, but if 
they were on some embassage. 

Then Ywain thanked him in 
such words as were fitting, and 
so covered his thought: for in 
his old life he had had know- 
ledge of princes and he was 
well-a-way weary even to re- 
member them. Yet for the 
desire that he had to meet 
again with his lady, and to do 
her service, he was willing to 
pleasure Sir Rainald and the 
Prince and any other. So 
when an hour had been set, 
that he should meet with Sir 
Rainald before the door of the 
Great Gard, then Ywain took 
his leave and was gone until 
the evening. 

And first he came hastily to 
his own house: for before any 
other thing that he might do 
he was set to find that house 
of the shield, and he thought 
to go by the way of his dream. 
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And he found the way like as 
he remembered it, and came 
before the house and saw the 
shield: and he entered into 
the house, for the door was 
unlatched and there was no 
man to stay him or to answer 
him. Yet he entered not so 
easily, for the door stood heavy 
against his hand and cried out 
upon him: and he perceived 
that the hinges of it were 
eaten with old rust. Also 
upon the inward side of it 
was much cobweb of spiders, 
and in the hall-way dust like 
grey sand upon the flags. 
Then he went from chamber 
to chamber, and they were all 
wide and waste in like manner: 
and his eyes were darkened to 
look upon the place, and his 
heart was cold within him, for 
he saw it as a place of the 
dead that was mouldering and 
forgotten. 

Then at the last he came 
into a little chamber that was 
high above the hall: and it 
was the chamber of all the 
house that was most richly 
hung and furnished, and in it 
was a lute and a book and a 
frame of broidery, and upon 
the wall a round mirror of 
glass. And he came to the 
mirror and stood still to look 
into it, and when he looked the 
blood leapt in his heart as a 
horse leaps to the spur: for in 
the glass was the chamber 
made small and clear, as it 
were far off, and all things in 
order as he had seen them, save 
only that before the frame of 
broidery he saw a lady sitting 
at the work. And for all the 
bending of her head and the 
shadow upon her, he knew well 
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that she was his own lady ; and 
he kept watch upon her where 
he stood, for to move him from 
the mirror he dare not, lest 
she should go from him again. 
Then he saw in the glass 
how she raised her head, and 
looked: and in that same 
instant the mirror was filled 
with cloud, and he turned him 
swiftly about in great fear. 
But his fear was vain, for his 
lady was verily there before 
him sitting, and by her the 
book and the lute, and all 
things in the chamber. And 
she gave him no greeting, but 
bent still to her broidery and 
made as though he had been 
long time there with her. And 
presently she bade him take 
the lute and sing thereto: and 
her voice was light and care- 
less, as of one that thought 
most of her own business. 
Then he was ashamed, for 
he had no skill with the lute, 
and he prayed her forgiveness 
humbly. Then she said it was 
no matter, but that he should 
take the book and read to her. 
And he took the book, and 
opened it: but every word that 
was in it was written in an 
unknown tongue, so that he 
was ashamed for this time 
also. Then again she said it 
was no matter, but for a little 
while she was silent: and 
afterward she bade him look 
from the window and tell her 
of that which he saw. So he 
came to the window, that was 
an oriel and high above ground : 
and before it and beneath lay 
the ridge tiles of the city, and 
beyond them was a wall with 
battlements, and above the 
battlements was a long line 
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and dim, where the sky met 
with the sea. 

Then he said to his lady, I 
see some part of the city here- 
under, and what shall I say 
of it todo you pleasure? But 
she answered him that he 
should look not upon the city, 
but beyond it. Then he said 
to her, I see above the battle- 
ments a dimness of blue, and 
in it is a line where the sky 
meets with the sea: and what 
more shall I say of it to do you 
pleasure? And she answered 
him not, but left her broidering 
and so came and stood beside 
him at the window, and they 
two looked upon the sea to- 
gether. And at the last she 
said to him, Look well now and 
tell me all: for I see that of 
which you have not told me. 
And he looked again, shading 
his eyes with his hand and 
peering carefully: but nothing 
could he see, save one dimness 
upon another. 

Then an evil thought came 
into his mind, and he said 
within himself, This is her will, 
to put shame upon me, and to 
make me speak of that which 
I see not, as though I saw it 
with my eyes. Then he looked 
once again, and as he looked 
he spoke, and in his voice was 
a little grain of anger, as small 
as the sand that grits between 
the teeth. And he said, I see 
nothing where nothing is: and 
in that instant he heard his 
lady sigh, there as she stood 
beside him; and sorrow came 
upon him to hear her, and he 
would have turned to yield him- 
self. And he turned and found 
her not, for in the taking of a 
breath she was gone from him. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—OF ALADORE AND OF THE SANDS CALLED 
THE SHEPHERDINE SANDS. 


Then Ywain groaned in- 
wardly, for he said, I am a 
fool and worse than a fool, 
and for a moment he hated 
himself and all that he had 
done. But afterward he con- 
sidered a little and said, This 
comes not of folly but of new- 
ness, for I have not been used 
to live in two several lives. 
Yet by all seeming my lady 
does even so, and I with her: 
therefore she knew well that 
I was her sworn servant, dream 
in and dream out, and if I had 
bethought me of this I had 
never been angry. But now I 
have offended the second time, 
and how I am to meet with 
her again I cannot tell, seeing 
that she comes and goes like 
the wind among the leaves. 

So he went down the house 
and out of it, and set his face 
to go toward the sea, for, he 
thought by carefulness or by 
good hap he might come to 
perceive that which before had 
been hid from him. And as 
he went he heard one call him 
by his name, and he looked 
about and saw the young man 
Hubert behind him coming 
quickly, and he stayed for him 
so that they went forward to- 
gether. And as they went 
they talked, and this time also 
Hubert told Ywain all such 
things as he demanded to 
know, for whether feasting or 
fasting he was ever the same 
man, and his speech was rest- 
less and joyful. 

And first Ywain asked him 
of the house of the shield, 


wherefrom he had come; and 
Hubert said that it was of old 
the house of Sir Ogier, but 
now of his daughter the Lady 
Aithne, for Sir Ogier was 
by his own outrageousness 
drowned and dead. And of 
the Lady Aithne he said that 
she was beautiful beyond tell- 
ing, and therein Ywain well 
believed him, and then he said 
that she came never there, 
but hated them of Paladore 
and forsook them utterly, and 
Ywain laid that saying by, 
that he might ponder it. 
Then in their talking they 
came to the wall of the city, 
and Ywain saw before him a 
gate that he knew not yet: 
and beside it upon the left hand 
was a castle, and: a courtyard, 
and men afoot with halberds, 
and men ahorse with swords 
drawn, and many folk coming 
and going. And this, said 
Hubert, is the Great Gard of 
the Prince of Paladore, and it 
lies against the wall of the city 
and overtops it, and so runs 
a good furlong to the south: 
but on the east it stands above 
the city and looks down into 
it, as a tree may stand above 
a sheep-fold. Yet not so in 
truth, for in what place a tree 
stands, there will it look down 
on this side and on that, and 
not on one side only, as it is 
with this Gard of theirs. 
Therewith he brought Ywain 
to the gate and so out of the 
city ; and he turned about and 
showed him that on this side 
the face of the Great Gard was 
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as it were blind, and in no 
way looked upon the sea. And 
Ywain was astonished thereat, 
for the place was passing 
beautiful, with a broad way 
beneath the wall, and a border 
of great trees, and between the 
trees the wide water, coloured 
diversely with green and purple 
colours. Then he looked out 
as far as eye might see, and as 
he looked he forgot Hubert 
and remembered Aithne, for he 
longed greatly to know what 
was the thing which she had 
perceived and he not. 

Then he turned back in his 
thought to Hubert, and asked 
of him, What place is this, and 
for what reason so forsaken? 
And Hubert answered, Well is 
it that you ask this of me and 
of none other. For the place 


is called the High Steep of 
Paladore, and it is not forsaken 
but forbidden: for in Paladore 


the sea is held for a dread 
thing and an evil, and the great 
ones and those of the Tower 
and those of the Prince’s house- 
hold will have it neither in 
sight nor in hearing, so that 
it is not so much as named with 
us, save now and then with 
women, or else with harpers 
and rhymers and the like. 
Then Ywain said, Without 
doubt you make mirth of me, 
for I perceive that you are 
speaking one thing and think- 
ing of another, as men use in 
jesting. But Hubert said, 
There is no mirth in the 
matter, save it be the mirth 
that covers aching bones. For 
at times we have sight from 
hence of that which in all the 
world we most desire, and well- 
begone is he that sees it: yet 
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for this desire are we shamed 
and slighted, as children are 
hushed that speak foolishly 
among their elders. 

But what see you, said 
Ywain, or what desire you to 
see? And therewith his heart 
began to go to and fro, for he 
knew that he was near his 
lady’s secret. Then Hubert 
laughed a little and made as 
though he would answer him: 
but he answered him as it 
were slant-wise, for he said, 
Their shame is a_ toothless 
dog, and again he said, They 
see but little that never see 
Aladore, 

Then of a sudden he changed 
his manner of speaking, and 
went laughing and talking at 
great random: whereby Ywain 
perceived that he had done 
with that matter, and would 
have no more of it, until he 
should return into his former 
mind, So Ywain took counsel 
with himself to lay wait for 
him there, seeing that it 
behoved him greatly, for his 
lady’s sake, to hear tell of 
Aladore. 

Then they two left the way 
under the wall, and passed out 
between the trees: and they 
cast themselves down upon the 
grass and lay there for a space 
looking towards the sea. And 
below them where they lay was 
the high steep, grey and green: 
and below the steep was a 
beach upon the margent of 
the water. And as for the 
water, that was of two kinds, 
for nigh land it was unvexed 
and still, as a deep river is still : 
but a mile out it was broken and 
foam-flocked, as it were a great 
green meadow and a thousand 
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of white sheep thereon, and so 
continued as far out as eye 
could see. And Ywain mar- 
velled to see the breaking of 
the water, for there was no 
wind and the tide was well 
nigh silent upon the strand. 
And Hubert told him that it 
was no marvel, for the water 
inshore was deep, so that a 
ship might go thereon: but out 
yonder, he said, no man may 
sail and keep his life, for the 
sea is full on every side with 
banks of sand, and the name of 
them is called the Shepherdine 
Sands, and many a one have 
they covered from all sight and 
seeking. 

Then said Ywain, They are 
well named by the name of the 
Shepherdine Sands, for I see 
the sheep plainly; but tell me 
this, for what sake any man 
should go among them to peril 
of death? And Hubert said, 
For the sake of Aladore. Then 
Ywain thought to anger him 
that he might be the more cer- 
tainly answered: so he spoke 
scornfully and said, What 
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Right so came the sound 
of trumpets from within 
the battlements: and Hubert 
started up upon his feet and 
_ said joyfully how it was the 
trumpets in the Great Gard 
blowing to hall. And he made 
Ywain also to rise up and go 
with him: and he brought him 
again through the gate and 
into the city, and so to his 
own lodging, and there Hubert 
would have Y wain to dine with 
him and with certain others. 
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manner of men are they that 
for such a sake will go to peril 
of death? But Hubert was no 
whit angered, and he said joy- 
fully, Well worth the peril and 
the death; for they tell such 
tales of Aladore that if but the 
half of them be true, then may 
it well be the land of every 
man’s desire. And this you 
believe not yet, for you have 
not seen it, nor can I tell you 
on what day or by what en- 
chantment you may come to 
see it: for a man may watch 
half his life in vain, and sud- 
denly in the lifting of his eyes 
it will be there, between sky 
and sea, as clear as stone in 
sunlight. 

Then, when he heard this, 
Ywain was silent for a space, 
and continued looking out to 
seaward: but he saw there 
nothing that was new, for he 
saw only the still water anear 
him, and afar off the blue 
border of the sky ; and between 
them he saw that pasture 
perilous of the Shepherdine 
Sands, 


AND OF THE PRINCES THEREOF, 


And of those others one was 
named Maurice and another 
Bartholomy and the third 
Dennis, and they were all the 
three of them young men and 
restless in their speech as was 
Hubert himself. So they five 
talked together all the time of 
dinner, and afterward they 
rose not from the table but 
continued talking. 

And as reason was, so it 
happened in their talk, that 
there was ever one that made 
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question and four that an- 
swered: whereby at the last 
it seemed to Ywain that his 
head span round, for they four 
smote him with strange say- 
ings on this side and on that, 
as boys will smite a top and 
spin it. And when they had 
told him the customs of Pala- 
dore concerning war and witch- 
craft and marriage, then they 
told him of the clergy and the 
Court. And of olergy they 
said that there was scarce one 
to be seen in all the city, for 
the great ones believed them 
not and the commons loved 
them not: therefore they ban- 
ished them for the most part, 
yet not far off, lest evil should 
come thereby, or some sudden 
need. But the Archbishop 
they kept still within the city, 
for he was of the company of 
the Tower, or at the least so 
they thought of him. And of 
churches they made no account, 
but left them there: yet for 
the hope of Paradise there were 
many that went pilgrimage. 
Then they all praised the 
Prince some deal, but of the 
Court they told Ywain such 
things as men will tell of 
Courts, and in part he believed 
them and in part he believed 
them not: for in his time he 
also had told the like and 
found it otherwise. But this 
much he heard of Maurice and 
took it for truth, namely that 
by old custom none eould be 
Prince in Paladore save that 
he were a giant of his stature 
and of his lineage: also must 
no Prince take a wife save that 
she likewise came of giants, to 
the end that the same estate 
and goodliness might remain 
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unto their children’s children. 
And by this counsel, said 
Maurice, it came to pass that 
being no more of one kind 
with smaller folk, he that was 
Prince could not have ado with 
his people, neither in battle 
nor in love: but he had of 
them great reverence, for all 
men praised the doing of his 
lineage in time past. More- 
over upon high days there 
would go lords before him, 
bearing a great sword and a 
crown of tourney: and when 
they of Paladore saw the 
Prince accompanied therewith, 
there was then no renown that 
they would not believe of him. 

So said Maurice, and Bar- 
tholomy laughed and said 
further, It is true enough, yet 
this also is true, that our 
Prince is no free man, but 
lives in durance all his life 
days. For by no old custom, 
but belike by fear of his great- 
ness, it is forbidden that he 
come abroad into the city 
without he be guarded by 
armed guards, lest perchance 
he should some time break 
forth and go his own ways. 
Moreover it is provided that 
in his own house also, and 
whether he be eating or drink- 
ing or what else doing, he shall 
in any case be bound with 
chains: and in the making of 
such chains they of Paladore 
have great skill, for they will 
tie a man hand and foot with 
bonds of no seeming substance, 
and yet past breaking of any, 
save he be strongly holpen of 
friends, 

Then Dennis laughed also 
and he said Nay, but this one 
thing you have forgotten, how 
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that our Princes have leave for 
all manner of hunting and 
fowling: and they go freely 
into all such forests as are 
large enough, and strike all 
such game as shall come near 
enough. For though they ride 
not with hounds, lest their 
horses fall down under so great 
weight, yet will they stand 
in covert the day long with 
marvellous endurance, to shoot 
at such few birds and beasts 
as may be driven forth to them. 
And this is well done, for in 
Paladore good hunting brings 
good will, and the Prince 
thereby has the love of all his 
people. And their love fails 
not, but increases continually : 
for they hold this Prince that 
now is, to be better than his 
father, and he also was better, 
as it is reported, than any that 
was before him: and certainly 
in the old time they killed not 
their game so easily, nor one 
fourth part of the number 
thereof. 
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Then said Ywain, I perceive 
plainly that this is a good 
Prince, but I am yet to seek 
wherefore he should desire my 
presence. And Hubert and 
Maurice and Bartholomy and 
Dennis when they heard 
Ywain say so, they were 
astonished, for they knew not 
of the sending of Sir Rainald; 
and they ceased from their 
laughing as men cast sud- 
denly into fear. And Hubert 
said, This is of the Tower, for 
I know their handiwork of 
old. Then Ywain said mer- 
rily, By seeming I also am a 
beast of the game. But they 
four laughed no more, and 
Ywain perceived that there 
was no merriness left in them: 
for they dreaded the favour of 
the Tower, whereby they might 
lose their man as soon as they 
had gained him. And in no 
long while after Ywain took 
his leave of them: and he 
hastened and came to Sir 
Rainald, for it was time. 


CHAPTER XIX.—HOW YWAIN SPOKE WITH THE PRINCE OF 


PALADORE AND HOW HE TOOK UPON 


TURES. 


So when he had met with 
Sir Rainald, they two went 
up together into the Great 
Gard: and when they came 
therein Ywain perceived that 
Maurice had told him truth, 
for the house was high and 
wide and full of great chambers, 
and in no way fit to be the 
dwelling of a man, save he 
were of a bigness beyond all 
other. Also he saw that the 
farther from the gate the taller 
were all those on whom he 


HIM THREE ADVEN- 


came: and it seemed to him 
as though he also took some 
change thereby. For when he 
had been brought into the 
chamber that lay before the 
chamber where the Prince was, 
then he began to doubt of his 
own stature, and his bones be- 
came shrunken and his sinews 
weak within him. 

Then came lords unto Ywain 
and unto Sir Rainald, and put 
robes upon them and so led 
them in. And when they were 
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come in they found the Prince 
at play, sitting upon the floor 
of the chamber: and beside 
him upon the floor were a 
multitude of toys, fashioned 
after the likeness of men-at- 
arms, and he made them go 
hither and thither as he would, 
so that it was a marvel to 
behold. And when he saw 
Ywain and Sir Rainald he 
ceased not from his playing, 
but he called to them lightly 
to come on, and take their 
share in his pastime. And 
Ywain wondered and looked 
hard at him: for the words 
were the words of a child, but 
he that spoke them was by 
all seeming a man of forty 
year. 

Then at the last, when he 
had done with his playing, 
the Prince came to his feet, 
and he was nothing terrible, 
for all his bigness. Neither 
was he a child, no, not by 
some deal: for he asked such 
questions as they ask that 
have seen the manner of men, 
and of women also. But he 
said not many things of his 
own, nor new things in any 
sort: and it was plain to see 
that his bonds wearied him. 
And Ywain also they wearied, 
for he could not choose but 
watch them glittering upon 
the Prince, so that he seemed 
to bear the burden of them 
himself. 

Then the Prince brought 
him to a window that looked 
upon the city, and he asked 
Ywain whether it were in his 
mind to stay in Paladore or 
to go from thence shortly. 
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Then Ywain remembered his 
lady Aithne, and he answered 
quickly that if it pleased the 
Prince he was minded to stay. 
And the Prince was pleased 
thereat, and he said that he 
looked for Ywain to take upon 
him certain adventures; for 
so did all those that had so 
much of skill and fortune. 
And Ywain answered yea, for 
he loved this Prince and 
thought no evil of him: but 
he knew not of what adven- 
tures he would speak. 

Then the Prince looked at 
him pleasantly: and he con- 
sidered a little, as a man 
considers of divers meats upon 
the board, every one of them 
sweet to his tooth. Then he 
named to Ywain three several 
adventures, that he would have 
him take upon himself: and 
he named the first thereof the 
adventure of the Chess, and 
the second the adventure of 
the Howling Beast, and the 
third he named the adventure 
of the Castle of Maidens. 

Then it seemed to Ywain 
as though his stature had 
returned to him, and he an- 
swered lightly that he would 
take upon him these adven- 
tures, and that forthwith: and 
the Prince gave him leave to 
depart, and said how that he 
had done well and should yet 
do better. And this also was 
Ywain’s thought within him- 
self: but in the same moment 
he looked upon the face of 
Sir Rainald, and he saw it 
as the face of a fox, well 
pleased with the cunning that 
he has practised. 






THE BALLAD OF THE MATTERHORN. 


By Casey’s Occidental Rooms, when the sun is getting low, 

The chattering crowds of Chinatown along the pavements go, 

And there you'll hear the wrangling gulls about the harbour- 
side, 

And see the ships come in which use the oceans deep and wide, 

And smell the smell of the water-front, the shipping, and the 
tide. 


And there do meet all brands o’ folk which on the Coast are 
found, 

From Behring Strait to Mexico, from Frisco and the Sound ; 

The Dago and the Dutchman there, with all queer breeds that be, 

Stand up to drink with Jap and Chink beside the western sea. 


And there do swear and fight and lie and leave their pay behind, 
The whalers and the tugboat men and the loggers rolling blind, 
And there the Siwash and the Sikh go jostling side by side, 
And sailormen blow out and in like drift-logs tide by tide. 


By Casey’s Occidental Rooms, as I was strolling by 

And thinking over this and that, and things both far and nigh, 
There chanced to meet me face to face a man I used to know, 
That sailed with me in the Matterhorn in a day that’s long ago. 


And “Oh Lord love you, Mike,” I said, and took him by the 
hand, 

“Do you sail yet in the Matterhorn, and are you long for land? 

It’s good to see your face again, these longshore lads among, 

To mind me of the Matterhorn and the time when I was 
young.” 


‘“‘Tf I had sailed in the Matterhorn it is not here I’d be, 

And thirsty as the hob of Hell as I am now,” said he ; 

“A bitter drink I’d sup among the cold and clammy dead 

If I had signed in the Matterhorn when last she sailed,” he 
said. 


“She’s gone, and none but old Cape Stiff can tell the when and 
And ead that watched the lists for her, they’re tired o’ watchin’ 
Far down, far down in Dead Man’s Bay both ship and men do 
And ‘ae ‘Lutine’ bell has rung for her this many a day gone by. 
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“]T saw her sail from Salthouse Dock—the sun was risin’ red, 
And ‘See you next in Callao’ my friends aboard her said ; 
Tween Callao and Liverpeol a many ports there be, 
And many men I'll meet again, but them I shall not see. 













“Well, safe we got to Callao, but we were long a-going, 

The old tub leaking like a sieve, old Horn his hardest blowing ; 

The big seas swept her fore and aft, the sails they cut like 
steel ; 

Our bodies to the yards they froze, our hands froze to the wheel. 







“And them that sailed before us came, and most that since did 
sail 

They came all battered with the seas and broken with the gale ; 

And one that had been missing long, with sticks all snapped and 
shorn, 

Limped in to tell her tale ashore—but not the Matterhorn. 








“So last we knew that she was gone, as best and worst may go, 

The good ship and the bad likewise, the fast ship and the slow; 

A fast ship was the Matterhorn when all them kites was spread, 

A fast ship and a fine she was » “Ay, she was fast,” I 
said. 























From course to skysail up she soared like a midsummer cloud ; 
In all this earth I have not seen a thing more brave and proud. 
And she is gone as dreams do go, or a song sung long before, 

Or the golden days of a man’s youth when they are his no 
more, 









And all the shining moons of youth, and all the stars of dream 

Were tangled in her topmost spars and through her shrouds did 
gleam ; 

Now thundering like a North Sea gale, now humming faint and 
low. 

Came singing with her down the years the winds of long ago. 







By Casey’s Occidental Rooms a bitter thing I heard ; 

With a heavy heart I turned away, and long I spoke no word ; 

I bared my head there where I stood: “God rest her soul,” I 
said, 

As if a woman I had loved in a far land was dead. 







C. Fox Smrra. 


FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


FOUR ANNAS REWARD. 


AHERNE is a Collector now, 
and the sphere of his activities 
—which are still great — is 
very far removed from Kavuta- 
pur. I very much doubt 
whether if you entered that 
club, of which he is now a 
shining light, and inquired for 
“old Hamelin” or “the Rat- 
catcher,” anything but vacant 
stares would be your reward: 
yet there was a time when 
these names stood for Aherne 
from Ramnad to Berhampore, 
and when the mere humming 
of “The Ratcatcher’s Daughter” 
would draw from Aherne such 
missiles as were within his 
reach. But that was a long 
while ago, and I do not think 
there can be much harm in 
raking up the story once more. 
As for the other people of 
whom we shall speak, Brash, 
the Policeman, is now home 
for good, and Peebles is in a 
world where naturalists with 
theories are, we hope, more 
kindly treated. What has be- 
come of Rama Reddi, his own 
gods—and perhaps the C.L.D. 
—alone can tell. 

These things befell in the 
year when the plague visited 
Kavutapur, which is a district 
conspicuously marked on any 
reliable map of South India, 
The plague began somewhere 
on the Bombay side of Haider- 
abad and wandered over the 


I, 


Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail- 
way to the hot hillocks of 
Bezwada, where much varied 
humanity intermingles. Thence 
it spread in all directions; 
Kistna and Godavari got it 
mildly, but the main stream 
worked southwards by Guntur, 
and fell mightily upon Yelrud. 
Yelrud is the northern division 
of Kavutapur, and Aherne was 
the newly gazetted Divisional 
Officer. That is to say, he was 
@ youngish man of not very 
long service, many ambitions, 
and an immense appetite for 
work, 

Whether Peebles’ Theory of 
Rodent Migrations produced 
Aherne’s Patent Rat-Trap, or 
vice versa, or whether the gods 
of India, who delight above all 
things to make sport of the 
British Government, inspired 
them both simultaneously, I 
am not prepared to say. The 
facts within my knowledge are 
as I shall tell. Peebles—the 
Hon. Mr A. R. R. Peebles, that 
is—was an exalted personage 
in high places at Madras, a 
most distinguished student of 
natural history, especially with 
reference to the more domesti- 
cated types, and a man of 
many theories great and small. 
Aherne was a pushing young 
man with a mechanical turn 
of mind, already the inventor 
of many helpful devices in the 
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region of lamps, punkahs, 
saddlery, and the like. Peebles, 
for some reason, suddenly took 
up the subject of epidemic 
disease, its curious movements 
and wanderings, and especially 
its transmission by the lesser 
animals — rats, birds, pariah- 
dogs, and some others. Peebles 
took to worrying the Govern- 
ment on this topic. The plague 
came to Kavutapur. Aherne 
had the honour to address 
Government on the subject of 
his patent rat-trap. All these 
things appeared to follow as 
the night the day. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall 
see into the mind of that odd 
deity who governs epidemics, 
and shall know why the cholera 
moves through regimental 
camps in figures of eight, and 
why the smallpox, overleaping 
six villages, falls in fury on 
the seventh. In the meantime 
we can only say that the 
plague having reached Yelrud, 
thought fit to advance no 
farther, but sat down quietly 
to decimate Aherne’s division. 
The usual steps were taken, 
but the plague stayed on. It 
stayed on so long that the 
Government had time not only 
to read and consider Aherne’s 
remarks anent his rat- trap, 
but actually to cause the 
manufacture of a goodly num- 
ber of these instruments. I 
doubt if it would have got this 
length but for Peebles, but 
Peebles was neither to hold 
nor to bind. “A heaven-sent 
sphere of experiment,” said 
Peebles repeatedly. “An op- 
portunity not to be wasted.” 
The upshot was that one fine 
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morning there arrived at Hail- 
arpet, which is the headquarter 
town of Yelrud, a consignment 
of the celebrated rat-traps, 
together with a Government 
pronouncement, setting forth 
that these were to be sold 
throughout the division at the 
moderate price of two annas 
each, and that while the plague 
lasted (here shows clearly the 
hand of Peebles) a reward of 
four annas would be paid 
for every rodent corpse sub- 
mitted for Aherne’s inspection. 
Aherne, doling out rat-traps 
and proclamations, felt like 
&® man coping with large 
affairs. 

The only dissentient voice 
was that of Brash, the District 
Superintendent of Police, who 
was then on a tour of inspection 
of the Yelrud stations. To 
begin with, Brash did not 
approve of the trap. 

“You ought to have put the 
spring thing at the back,” said 
he, “and I think the whole 
thing’s too big.” 

Worse than this, he went 
so far as to disbelieve in 
Peebles. 

“T don’t believe rats have 
anything to do with it,” said 
Brash. ‘There are hardly any 
rats in Hailarpet. I never 
knew a station with so few. 
rats, Mosquitoes, if you like. 
Or sandflies. You won’t get 
any rats.” 

Doubtless he was soured by 
overmuch inspectioning. In 
any case, his expressions are 
of no value, as he was of an 
unmechanical turn, and had no 
views on natural history what- 


soever., 
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Apart from Aherne and his 
rat-traps, the progress of the 
plague in Kavutapur need not 
directly concern us. Except for 
its unusual persistence it was a 
perfectly normal plague. But 
the facts which attended the 
use of Aherne’s rat-traps were 
very far from normal. 

To begin with, no rats were 
caught. Aherne’s own bunga- 
low was notoriously free from 
vermin of any kind, and it was 
therefore useless for him to 
attempt any experiment on his 
own premises, but though a 
convenient stock of four-anna 
pieces lay te hand, not a soul 
came forward from any quarter 
of the division to claim them. 
To all appearances there were 
no rats in Yelrud. From 
noddings of the head and 


drawings-in of the lips Brash 
went on to open and offensive 


language. “There aren’t any 
rats,” said he openly. ‘“ Hither 
that or your traps aren’t work- 
ing ”’—contriving somehow to 
imply by voice and manner 
that both these things were the 
case. Aherne bore with him 
because he was, for the time 
being, the only other European 
in the station, but at times he 
found it hard. 

Then one day there appeared 
a certain villager, Venkayya by 
name, with three dead rats, 
professedly caught in one of 
Aherne’s traps. As in duty 
bound, his neighbour promptly 
filed a complaint against him 
on the ground that two of the 
corpses .were in truth his, and 
that he had been keeping them 


in his house to produce. Aherne 
pointed out that according to 
the proclamation the reward 
was to be paid to the person 
producing, and informed the 
neighbour that he ought to 
have kept a better look-out, 
Rumour has it that he made 
up the reward, out of his own 
pocket, to one rupee. 

There ensued a blank fort- 
night, and then began to 
happen those events which 
brightened Aherne’s outlook 
and caused Brash a not incon- 
siderable dismay. There wasa 
sudden inrush of rats. Men 
appeared bearing corpses, not 
in twos and threes, but in 
tens and fifteens. Brash was 
at first incredulous ; then, being 
confronted with the corpses, 
remarked that he did not know 
how it was done. Aherne 
pointed in silence to a neat 
little mark on the back of each 
rat—the mark of the Aherne 
Patent Rat-Trap. Of the effi- 
cacy of the trap there could no 
longer be any possible doubt, 
for on every corpse, in almost 
exactly the same spot, the little 
triangular dint, which was the 
work of Aherne’s patent, ap- 
peared. Brash had not a leg 
to stand on, but in his dis- 
agreeable way he went on 
finding objections. 

“Tt’s very odd,” said he, 
looking at the reward book, 
“all these fellows seem to come 
either from Hailarpet or some 
of the villages just outside. 
There didn’t use to be any rats 
in Hailarpet. Not to speak 
of.” 
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“There didn’t use to be any 
plague in Hailarpet either,” 
said Aherne. 

“There isn’t so much now as 
there was,” persisted Brash, 
“and yet you're getting more 
rats every day. I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“They’re getting up to work- 
ing the traps,” said Aherne. 
“That’s all.” 

Things began to turn stead- 
ily against Brash, for it was 
less than a fortnight later that 
Peebles made his discovery. 
Aherne was under orders to 
submit a certain number of 
the corpses to Madras for ex- 
amination, and it was with 
great relish that he selected 
promising specimens and had 
them sent off. With no less 
relish did Peebles attend their 
dissection, and his reward 
came when one day among 
the latest batch he eame upon 
a slightly different rat—a big- 
ger, redder rat, which he at 
once pronounced a species 


peculiar to the north Deccan, 
and never heard of south of 
the Godavari river. Whether 





All this time I have said no 
word of Rama Reddi. That 
is because no word of Rama 
Reddi was so far heard in 
Hailarpet. 

In person this Rama Reddi 
was insignificant, and his ante- 
cedents were doubtful, but his 
course of speech and action in 
the past few years had made 
him an object of interest to 
the Government. 

His name appeared in cer- 
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it was or was not, it is not for 
me to say, but Peebles knew 
about rats, and he was prob- 
ably right. “There’s your 
plague!” said he, smiting the 
dissecting board in a way that 
made the carcasses jump, and 
went off to write a report 
to Government. The report 
was twelve pages long, and 
proved Peebles’ Theory of 
Rodent Migrations up to the 
hilt. 

“But,” said Brash the in- 
convertible, “I don’t see how 
he makes that out. If the 
rats brought the plague, you 
ought to have caught them 
when it broke out. I believe 
you that they came from 
Haiderabad. There weren’t 
any rats in Hailarpet; that 
I'll stick to. But I wish you’d 
explain to me how it is that 
the more the plague dies out 
the more rats you keep get- 
tin — 

“Oh, they’re getting up to 
the traps, I suppose,” said 
Aherne carelessly, “‘or perhaps 
the rats are coming out more, 
or something.”* 





tain odd -looking papers, and 
certain officials maintained a 
paternal interest in his where- 
abouts, and glanced from time 
to time at his doings. Brash 
knew about him, and knew 
that he lived in a house with 
a piece of land attached in a 
back street of Hailarpet,—a 
street as a rule unfrequented, 
and liable to become blown up 
with sand. Brash used to ride 
round that way sometimes of 
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an evening—mostly, I am 
afraid, because it led to a 
good galloping ground—and 
one night he saw that whieh 
made him thoughtful. 

“JT passed Rama Reddi’s 
to-night,” said he to Aherne, 
‘“‘and there was a deuce of a 
lot of talking going on round 
his door. People were swarm- 
ing about that godown of his 
at the back, too. 1 wonder 
what he’s up to.” 

Aherne was only faintly in- 
terested at this time, but a 
week or so later Brash was at 
him again. 

‘‘Rama Reddi is up to some- 
thing,” said he; “there was a 
crowd at his place to-night 
again—especially his godown.” 

“What do you propose to 
do?” Aherne asked. “You 
can’t very well rush in yet. 
He may only be holding an 
auction, or something.” 

“No,” said Brash, “but I 
suggest a little unofficial stroll 
that way to-morrow evening. 
I think you might come with 
me.” 

“All right,” said Aherne 
idly, thereby sealing his doom. 

Hereafter I think the story 
may well go on in Brash’s own 
words. He told it often, with 
a relish, and as he was an un- 
imaginative man, the account 
varied little. 

“When we got into the 
street’’—so Brash would tell 
—‘I suppose there would be 
about forty people round Rama 
Reddi’s house, talking away 
like anything, and a lot more 
hanging about the door of his 
big godown. When they saw 
us coming some one raised the 
alarm and they cleared like 
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smoke. Ididn’tlikeit. There 
was a little lane place going 
down the side of Rama Reddi’s 
site, and one corner of the 
godown stuck out into it, so I 
said to Aherne, ‘ Let’s go down 
there quite quietly and just 
keep our eyes and ears open.’ 
He thought it was a sound idea, 
so down we went. As we came 
up to the godown, going very 
softly in the sand, I heard an 
odd sound, or rather a lot of 
sounds. ‘Hullo!’ says Aherne, 
‘What's that? Sounds like a 
rat.’ ‘Sounds like a thousand 
rats,’ said I. ‘I’m going in’ 
And in we went.” 

At this point Brash always 
drank ostentatiously, or lit a 
pipe, or punctuated in some 
way. 

“God bless my soul, I never 
saw such a sight. The whole 
place was lined round with 
little cages like a menagerie, 
and every cage simply hotch- 
ing full with rats. The row 
they made was like wet culti- 
vation at night in the rains. 
Aherne and I simply stared. 
All at once I looked round and 
saw Rama Reddi’s son Sub- 
bayya trying to sneak out. He 
was an imbecile sort of fellow 
and ugly as sin. I hauled him 
back, and after a bit we got it 
out of him. 

“<Tt was the order of the 
Government,’ was all he would 
say at first, but by degrees, 
when he saw we weren’t going 
to kill him, he expanded. ‘The 
Sirkar people made an order 
to kill,’ said he, ‘and sent out 
the teraps. But the teraps did 
not kill. How should they?’” 
[You should have seen old 
Aherne’s face here,” said Brash, 
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chuckling.] ‘‘* Then my father, 
Rama Reddi, said to my uncle, 
Venkata Reddi, “The Sirkar 
people will give money. It is 
a pity no one should get that 
money. We cannot catch rats 
with our hands, and the teraps 
are not good.” ‘Alas! what 
an evil!” said my uncle, “ Not 
so,” said my father, “I will 
write to our cousin Malisetti 
and he will send us rats, and 
for these the Government will 
give us money.”’ 

“<How could he get rats?’ 
said Aherne in a voice like 
thunder. 

“«He is ratcatcher to the 
Zamindar of Raiehind, Excel- 
lency,’ says Subbaya. ‘There 
are many rats at Raichind. In 
Hailarpet there are not many.’ 

“¢ And Raichind’s in Haider- 
abad,’ I put in. ‘See the 
“Theory of Rodent Migra- 
tions.” ’ 

“«The rats came in a box. 
They were very fine rats. 
Some were larger than others, 
a different kind.’ 

“* Compare Peebles,’ ” said I. 

In telling a story Brash never 
spared his hearers his own 
witticisms, 

“¢Then my father, looking 
on all these rats—there were 
perhaps a hundred—said, “It is 
a sin that such fine rata should 
die.” 

“Undoubtedly you are mad,’ 
said my uncle, 

“*Not so,’ said my father. 
‘Have ye not heard the parable 
of the grain of seed that the 
crow dropped from his beak ? 
These rats shall be just such a 
grain of seed. The Sirkar 
people will get many rats.’ 

““*Good God !’ yelled Aherne, 
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‘they've been breeding them.’ 
And so they just had.” 

“But the marks of the 
traps?” some one usually 
asked at this stage. 

“Oh, that was all right,” 
Brash would say. ‘The dodge 
that made Aherne’s patent was 
a little poleaxe thing, and they 
took one of these out of a trap. 
Subbayya explained all that. 
‘My father holding the head 
and my uncle the tail, I struck,’ 
said he. ‘In one day we killed 
seventy. It was hard work.’ 
They knew poor old Aherne 
was keen on his traps, you see, 
and the more trapped rats 
came in the more pleased 
Aherne would be, and the 
longer the rewards would flow 
forth. 

“<Tt was quite fair,’ said 
Subbayya. ‘We sold the rats 
for three annas, and those who 
brought them to your honours 
got four. We had to pay for 
keeping the rats; also we had 
a syndicate to buy teraps, as 
the people would not buy them, 
and your honours would have 
discovered. The price was 
just.’ 

“At the end of it all poor 
old Aherne turned to me. 

“*T can’t expect you to let 
this drop,’ said he. ‘All I ask 
is that you won't say you told 
me there were no rats in 
Hailarpet. And don’t spare 
Peebles.’ ” 


That is the tale of the plague 
of Kavutapur and how the 
Government of India fought 
it with Aherne’s Patent Rat- 
Traps. If you do not believe it 
there are two things you can 


do. You can look up, in the 
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Transactions of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Calcutta, 
Peebles’ admirable paper on 
“ Migratory Animals asa Factor 
in Geographical Change,” and 
study the great eapital cun- 
ningly made therein out of the 


A VILLAGE 


Riding one afternoon to- 
wards the end of August from 
Nawa Kila to Shalozai Fort, I 
pulled up my pony at the foot 
of the levy post which watches 
the Lakarai defile, four miles 
or so from Nawa Kila and 
close to the village of Aza 
Khel. It was a real hot, 
cloudless day, which drew up 
the moisture from the irrigated 
fields on either side of the road 
in wreaths of steamy haze, till 
I felt that I had been steeped in 
a vapour bath, and I was glad 
to dismount and fling myself 
down to rest in the shadow of 
a big rock. 

Before me, through the 
dancing heat haze, the whole 
country was submerged under 
a sea of green rice, which 
swayed in long billowy un- 
dulations to a passing breeze, 
A short distance to my left the 
snow -fed turbulent Surkhab 
river raced over its boulder- 
strewn bed, here grumbling 
loudly as it dashed down a 
rapid dotted with jagged rocks 
whose crest showed black and 
ominous above the seething 
waters; there broken into 
foaming eddies and miniature 
whirlpools, in whose merciless 
grip there was small chance for 
the strongest swimmer; again 
flowing silently in a smooth 
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appearance of Haiderabad rats 
in Yelrud. The other—and 
perhaps the simpler—is to 
search out Aherne, and ask 
him if there are still any rats 
in Hailarpet. 

Hinton Brown. 


SQUABBLE. 


unbroken stream like a sheet 
of sombre dark-green grass, 
some stray bit of flotsam, as 
it whirled helplessly by, alone 
betraying the strength and 
pace of the rushing current. 
On all sides, tier above tier, 
rose steep rocky hills crowned 
with pine and deodar, whilst at 
this time of year their rugged 
outlines were somewhat softened 
by the grass which clothed their 
naked spurs and precipitous 
slopes. Far up the valley I 
could see the village of Hissar 
nestling at the foot of the 
Zawoghar spur, and, guard- 
ing the bridge over the river, 
where the road to Swaikot and 
Alizai crosses the stream, grim 
Nawa Kila Fort on its rocky 
eminence, looking like a big 
mastiff dozing lazily in the 
sun. The whole countryside 
seemed steeped in a peaceful 
sleep, and it was difficult to 
realise that a few short years 
before it had re-echoed to the 
sound of artillery and rifle-fire, 
and that the plain of Teri just 
behind me had trembled under 
the hoofs of more than one 
cavalry charge. 

As I sat in the shade I was 
joined by a Pathan of my 
acquaintance, Sharif Khan, a 
Malik of Aza Khel. Tall, 
spare, and wiry, he was 4 
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typical mountaineer. A grim, 
hawk-like face, though hand- 
some in @ sinister way, was 
framed in @ grizzled beard and 
shaggy locks, the latter bound 
round with a dirty turban. 
From beneath bushy eyebrows, 
as from a pent-house, two 
piercing black eyes looked out 
over a prominent hooked nose. 
He was a picturesque figure in 
his voluminous slate-coloured 
robes, and one thoroughly in 
harmony with the black rocks 
of the Lakarai Pass. A long, 
silver-inlaid jezail with curved 
butt (weaponswhich are rapidly 
disappearing on the frontier, 
giving place to the magazine 
rifle) was slung over his right 
shoulder. The curve was rough 
with notches, each notch repre- 
senting an enemy’s life. From 
a belt, black with age and dirt, 
hung a leather powder- flask 
shaped like an enormous pipe, 
and, cheek by jowl with it, a 
leather pouch bulging withslugs 
and bullets. Saluting me with a 
grave salaam he squatted down 
on his heels opposite me in the 
shade, and a humorous semi- 
apologetic smile played about 
his lips, completely obliterating 
the harsh, sinister expression 
of the face, as his small son, a 
half - naked urchin barely six 
years old, glancing shyly at 
me, settled himself between the 
old man’s knees and nestled his 
head against his shoulder. 

I had had many a conversa- 
tion with him before, and he 
had shown me with pride a 
white scar on his breast earned 
during the attack on the 
Shalozai posts in 18—, when 
he had received a bayonet 
through the chest. Left for 
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dead in the hurried retirement 
of the tribesmen, he had been 
taken into one of our hospitals 
to be treated, and had eventu- 
ally been discharged cured. He 
was always quite frank about 
the part he had played in the 
attack on the British posts, 
and seemed to look upon the 
whole affair more as a rough 
game, in which his side had got 
the worst of it, than as a 
serious business. 

After a few desultory re- 
marks, I began to question the 
old man concerning an incident 
which had necessitated the 
calling out of the movable 
column and the manning of 
all the Shalozai defences the 
previous cold weather, just 
before I had been detailed for 
duty at the depédt of my regi- 
ment, from which duty I had 
only lately returned. The in- 
cident had caused a good deal 
of excitement, and on the face of 
it seemed serious enough. The 
Commander-in-Chief was in the 
valley on a tour of inspection, 
and as his tonga halted to 
change ponies at the entrance 
to the Lakarai defile, a single 
shot rang out from the hill 
above Aza Khel, followed by a 
regular crackle of musketry 
from both sides of the pass. 
Everybody naturally thought 
that a treacherous attack was 
being made on the Chief and 
his escort. The alarm was 
sounded, and the troops from 
Nawa Kila, the nearest post, 
were rapidly on the move to- 
wards the spot, when the 
Chief’s tonga was seen coming 
out of the pass, followed by its 
escort of cavalry, on their road 
to the fort, and orders, by the 
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hand of a sowar despatched in 
advance, reached the officer in 
command telling him to with- 
draw his men. Shortly after- 
wards we learned that the 
villagers of a place called 
Sarozai were attacking those 
of Aza Khel, and that the in- 
cident had no political signi- 
ficance. In fact, deputations 
from the two villages shortly 
afterwards visited the Shalozai 
Kotal to interview Major 
Jerome, the Political Officer, 
and assure him of their sincere 


contrition for the unfortunate : 


occurrence. They explained 
that they had no idea that the 
“ Jung-i-Lat Sahib Bahadur”? 
was passing at the time, and 
that had they known of it they 
would certainly have postponed 
the settlement of their little 
differences. For a time Sharif 
Khan was reticent, and evinced 
a disposition to talk of the 
crops or the weather, but the 
offer of a cigarette loosened his 
tongue, and he began to speak 
freely. 

“It is a long story, sahib, 
for it had its beginning in the 
days when Sadullah, the Mullah 
Massan, came to Zawoghar 
and preached the Jehad. As 
your Highness knows, the 
lashkars assembled at Sarozai, 
part going to Nawa Kila and 
the remainder against the fort 
and camp at Shalozai. I my- 
self, as I have before told the 
Sahib, was with these last, and 
after we had burnt the Serai 
we took away much loot. It 
was two days later that I 
received the wound, the mark 
of which the Sahib has seen on 
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my breast. The Heaven-born 
has perhaps heard of the village 
of Bazdara? It lies near the 
foot of the Zera pass which 
leads into Rajgal. The men of 
that place are Baizais, and we 
of Aza Khel and Sarozai are 
of the Ranizai Khel, so that 
frequently: there has been much 
trouble between us and them, 
but Sadullah had settled our 
differences, so that there was 
truce between us till we had 
driven the unbelievers out of 
Hindostan and placed Sheikh 
Mahomed on the Gaddi at 
Delhi. That was folly, Sahib, 
and an idle dream, but Sadul- 
lah had bewitched us with his 
lies, and his foolish talk that 
he had power to turn bullets 
to water so that we of the 
Faith should not suffer from 
your fire. We believed him to 
our cost, for, as the Sahib knows, 
a few years ago, from Hissar to 
Sher Khel, there was scarcely 
a full-grown man remaining, 
only greybeards and youths 
whose cheeks were yet smooth 
as a woman’s. Some who were 
away in those days have come 
back, but to-day we can with 
difficulty put one man in the 
field where before we put two. 
Bazdara is a small village, 
Sahib, and lies hidden in 
nullah, and surrounded by high 
cliffs ; nor was it visited by the 
Sirkar’s troops in the days 
when they lifted the purdah 
of the Rajgal country. To it, 
since it lay out of the way and 
concealed, we of Aza Khel and 
Sarozai sent for safe keeping 
the loot we gained when we 
seized and burnt the Serai of 
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the Shalozai Kotal. After- 
wards, when there was 

again between the Sirkar and 
ourselves, we wished to recover 
our property. 

“But the folk of Bazdara are 
liars and thieves, and though 
they returned to us a portion, 
yet they kept much more, and 
swore on the Koran they had 
nothing of ours. So at that 
time we returned with what 
they gave, but it was in our 
minds that we would make 
them pay fourfold for what 
they were keeping back from 
us. Still for the time we hid 
our thoughts, and spoke fair 
words, making as if we believed 
in their oaths, though in truth 
we knew them to be full of lies, 
and that they too had no 
thought that we put faith in 
them. Many times we sent 
spies to see if it was their 
custom to keep guard, and 
always there were watchers on 
the hill-tops, so that our young 
men made excuses. What did 
they say, Sahib? How can I 
tell, save that we did not send 
fools, or those whose brains 
were of mud, on such errands. 

“ At last for many months we 
sent no one, and then it chanced 
that Salim Khan, a young man 
of this village, was returning 
to his home on furlough, for he 
was in the service of the Sirkar. 
Now it happened that he had 
an enemy at Shergarh, an Ut- 
man Khel, Mukaram Khan, 
whose brother he had shot in 
the fields near Thabai. The 
Heaven-born asks what reason 
he had? It was an old blood- 
feud, Sahib, handed down from 


father to son. Now Salim 
Khan, knowing that his enemy 
would have received warning 
of his starting on furlough, 
from a cousin who was of the 
same regiment, turned aside at 
Lachi, entering Rajgal, and 
came by way of the Zera pass. 
Thus it happened that he 
passed close to Bazdara, and 
near by a well outside the 
village he saw a maiden draw- 
ing water. She was young 
and fair to look on, alone and 
unveiled, and at the sight of 
her he turned out of his road 
if perchance he might gain 
speech with her. Salim Khan 
was a tall youth and hand- 
some, for which reason the 
maiden also was not unwilling. 
So they two talked together, 
and their speech was at first 
as is the custom between young 
men and maidens. Often did 
Salim Khan, when the nights 
were dark, visit Bazdara, and 
the girl made plain to him a 
path by which he avoided the 
watchers, for those spawn of 
the devil were cunning, nor 
had they relaxed their vigil- 
ance. At last it happened 
that on a night she told him 
with many tears that they 
might no more meet, for her 
father, Sherdil Khan, a Malik 
of Bazdara, had betrothed her 
to one Mahomed Isa, an old 
man but rich, who had given 
her father a sahib’s pistol and 
had promised him many rupees. 
Also she said that the marriage 
was to take place after the 
Ramazan,! which was then not 
many days off. Now Salim 
Khan was poor, and there was, 
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as I have told the Sahib, 
enmity between us of Aza 
Khel and the men of Bazdara. 
He besought the girl much 
that she should fiee with him, 
but she feared. 

“Therefore Salim Khan de- 
parted sorrowfully, but as he 
returned to his own home, the 
thought came into his mind 
that if he alone could visit the 
village by the path that the 
maiden had shown him, he 
could also take others with 
him, and that we of Aza Khel 
and Sarozai might, in this 
manner, take vengeance on 
those faithless ones of Bazdara, 
and that in the tumult he could 
possess himself of the maiden. 
So when he arrived at Aza 
Khel, coming to me he made 
plain his heart, saying that 
he could guide the men of the 
village by a path so that we 


might fall on Bazdara secretly 


by night. When I heard this 
I was much pleased, and send- 
ing messengers to Sarozai, their 
jirga arrived at Aza Khel the 
following evening, after the 
sun had sunk behind the Koh- 
i-Mohr, for I would not that 
they should come whilst it was 
yet light, fearing lest they 
might be seen, and that word 
reaching Bazdara should make 
those misbegotten pigs sus- 
picious lest we planned aught 
against them hoping to take 
them unawares. I met the 
jirga outside the village, Sahib, 
and took them to my own 
house, where also were as- 
sembled the elders of Aza Khel. 
Then, posting a man that none 
might approach, I called Salim 
Khan, bidding him explain how 
he could lead us. When they 
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had listened to his words I 
spoke, and called back to their 
remembrance the injury that 
these swine of Bazdara had 
done to us in stealing from us 
the greater part of the loot 
taken at the Shalozai Kotal, 
and how in their speech they 
taunted us saying many covert 
words of insult. Then we took 
counsel together, and all pres- 
ent, being angered by my 
words, gave it as their opinion 
that we should attack Bazdara 
without delay, and, destroy- 
ing it, thus wipe away this 
shame. 

“But again I spoke, Sahib, 
and I laid before them a cunning 
plan, and one full of guile. 
For, as the maid had truly 
said, after a few days was the 
fast of the Ramazan, when, as 
your Highness knows, no true 
believer will eat or drink any- 
thing, from the time that he 
can see at dawn to distinguish 
the difference between a white 
thread and a black till after 
sunset. But the Prophet— 
blessed be his name and on 
whom be peace !—has taught 
that travellers and soldiers in 
time of war may hold them- 
selves excused. This, then, was 
my plan. Doubtless those 
Bazdara pigs would keep the 
fast, but we being at war with 
them might consider ourselves 
exempt from so doing. Then, 
about the middle of the month, 
when they, by reason of fasting, 
were weakened, we would set 
forth so as to reach the high 
ground above the village at the 
hour of sunset, at the time that 
they, not having touched food 
all day, would be preparing to 
take their meal. So would 
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they be caught unawares and, 
by the blessing of Allah, de- 
livered into our hands, Thus 
it was agreed, and we named a 
hidden valley west of Sarozai 
as our meeting - place, whilst 
from there Salim Khan would 
uide us. 

“The Sahib doubtless says 
true. They did not know that 
we were at war, for we had 
lulled their suspicions to sleep, 
and since they were unsuspect- 
ing our task was the easier. 
Have we not a proverb which 
says, ‘Speak good words to 
an enemy very softly, gradually 
destroy him root and branch.’ 
For this reason we sent a jirga 
to Bazdara returning there- 
with some cattle and goats 
which our, young men had 
stolen from their pastures, so 
that after a time those senseless 
ones, whom Allah willed we 
should destroy, had it in their 
hearts we had forgotten our 
wrongs, and indeed the tale 
was by then many moons old. 
For all that, their watchers 
were still posted on the hill- 
tops, and keeping guard over 
the roads leading to their 
village, but their youths began 
to grumble and say it was idle 
and foolish work, as there were 
no longer men in Aza Khel and 
Sarozai but only women. They 
said also we were faint-hearted, 
not daring to attack, but 
sitting quiet and forgetful of 
our wrongs. 

“We waited with patience, 
Sahib, and on the fourteenth 
day of the Ramazan, at about 
the third watch in the evening, 
we went secretly by ones and 
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twos to the meeting - place. 
Then, when about an hour of 
daylight remained, we set out 
openly over the hills as though 
journeying to the Shahkot 
pass, which is about four miles 
south-west of the Zera. But 
a party of us remained behind, 
for it was in our hearts that 
the sentinels of Bazdara, seeing 
a@ lashkar departing in the 
direction of Shahkot, would 
think it was a raiding-party 
of our young men about to 
commit a foray in the low 
country beyond the hills. When 
they had well started, those of 
us who had remained concealed 
went secretly under the guid- 
ance of Salim Khan. He 
remained a little way in ad- 
vance so that he might see if 
there was any danger and give 
us warning. At length we 
reached a small nullah, along 
which Salim Khan led us in 
single file, for the sides were 
so close together there was not 
room for more thanone. Very 
silently we went, Sahib, step- 
ping softly, for Salim Khan 
had told us that on the cliff 
above was a sangar, and if so 
much as a pebble rattled be- 
neath our feet the watchers 
therein would hear, nor would 
a way of escape be left to us. 
After a short time, when we 
had passed in safety below the 
sangar, we turned away to the 
left along the bed of the nullah. 
For some distance we went in 
this direction, though it seemed 
as if we were going away 
from Bazdara. After we had 
travelled about a kos,! Salim 
Khan again halted, and he 





1 Kos—about one and a half mile. 
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showed us how, by climbing 
from rock to rock, we could 
get out of the valley on to the 
hillside, and he made it plain 
to us that when we reached 
the crest we should be at a 
spot above the village and 
about half a mile distant from 
it. From there was a goat- 
track leading down the cliffs 
by which it would be easy to 
surround the place. 

“‘ As he had said so indeed it 
was, and in a short time we 
were so placed that not even 
a rat could escape from the 
village unseen. For a short 
space further we waited till it 
was certain that all were in 
position, and then I gave the 
signal—the call of the chikhor 
in the fields at eventide. We 


sent forward a few men, Sahib, 
with torches, and shortly the 
roofs of the houses and cattle- 
byres were blazing merrily, for 


we had had a full month 
without rain. Thus we had 
the light we needed. We had 
indeed taken those sons of dogs 
unawares, for up to this time 
not a shot had been fired at 
us, nor had a sound of alarm 
been heard from the village. 
Moreover, as the men of Baz- 
dara rushed out from the 
burning houses, we were able 
at first to shoot them at our 
ease and without danger, for 
they were plain marks against 
the light of the flames. A few 
escaped from the village, but 
not many, and some took refuge 
in the guard -tower, whence 
they returned our fire. But 
we, being hidden behind walls 
and stones, suffered no loss. 
Then when the first heat of 
the flames had died down we 
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entered in and looted what 
remained of the village. 
‘Soon we were on our way 
back, and when we came to 
the maidan below Sarozai, we 
divided the spoil. But the 
men of Sarozai were not con- 
tent with the division, for they 
said we ‘had cheated them. 
They were ever speakers of 
falsehood, Sahib. Moreover, it 
chanced that we were the 
stronger party, for many of 
their youths had gone with the 
lashkar towards the Shahkot 
pass, which had not yet re- 
turned. For it was agreed 
that, lest by ill-fortune our 
attack should miscarry, the 
lashkar should come back by 
way of the Zera, whereby they 
might fall on Bazdara from 
behind. Thus it was that the 
men of Sarozai were forced to 
yield, but their anger was hot 
against us of Aza Khel, more 
especially because amongst the 
loot was a Sahib’s pistol, one 
which carries six lives within 
it. Now it was that I had 
found this in the house of 
Malik Sherdil Khan, and also 
it was in my heart that it was 
this pistol which I had taken 
from the hand of a Sahib whom 
we slew in a godown which 
was near by the Shalozai 
bazaar. So I was not minded 
it should go into the common 
stock, wherefore I concealed it ; 
but an evil speaker of Sarozai— 
may he burn in hell—had been 
near when I took it from the 
body of Sherdil Khan as he 
lay within his house, and that 
son of a burnt father accused 
me to the men of his village, 
saying I had kept it by stealth. 
Then the men of Sarozai raised 
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much clamour, and demanded 
that compensation be made to 
them for the pistol. We, how- 
ever, drove back those greedy 
and shameless ones, aud they 
returned to their homes shout- 
ing abuse and evil talk at us, 
saying we were thieves and 
base-born. 

“Afterwards it happened that 
they, watching their oppor- 
tunity, used to drive away our 
cattle, so that we were not 
even able to send them into 
the fields to graze without a 
guard. Then on a day as I 
was resting during the heat 
of the sun in the second watch, 
one came running to me saying 
that a son of Eblis, by name 
Sobat Khan, had stolen two 
cows of mine which had strayed 
into his field, and was even 
then driving them up the 
nullah towards Sarozai. Hast- 
ing to a spot overlooking the 
nullah I found that it was 
even 80, but by the blessing of 
Allah my bullet reached him, 
so that he fell badly wounded. 
His friends that were with him 
carried him away, but were 
forced to leave the beasts. 
Those sons of mothers without 
noses, however, slew the cattle 
before they went, pretending 
that the cows had been driven 
into Sobat Khan’s crops where 
they had done much damage ; 
but, I speak truth, Sahib, they 
had but strayed nor had they 
eaten one pice worth of corn. 
Often, too, the men of Sarozai 
used to shoot at us when we 
were in the fields, so that there 
was much trouble. 

“At last, with many lies, they 
persuaded the men of Hissar, a 
Baizai village of robbers and 
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men of ill-repute, to give them 
help, saying that they had 
been led astray by our untrue 
words,—and the Sahib knows 
that we of my village always 
say the thing that is true. 
But the men of Sarozai ever 
speak ill of us, being jealous of 
our good name with the Sirkar. 
So they told the men of Hissar 
that we were responsible for 
the raid on Bazdara, and that 
they, having been over - per- 
suaded by our lies, had joined 
with us in it, but that they 
now wished to make amends 
to the Baizai Khel. Thus they 
obtained assistance from the 
men of Hissar, and together 
they came down to attack Aza 
Khel. But one of our young 
men seeing them approach—for 
they came by day, being confi- 
dent in their numbers — gave 
us warning, so that we were 
ready to drive back those ill- 
doers. 

“Tt was at that time that the 
Jung-i-Lat Sahib Bahadur was 
in the valley, and it so chanced 
that his tonga had stopped to 
change horses just below the 
village. But we knew it 
not, Sahib. I speak truth. 
Had we known, we would 
have waited to till the 
Sahib was beyond the pass, 
for we had no quarrel with the 
Sirkar, nor did we wish for 
trouble with the Sahib-log. 
We, indeed, were greatly grieved, 
as we said to Major Jerome, 
Sahib Bahadur, when he sent 
for our jirgahs, and called us 
to Shalozai Kotal, speaking 
hot words of anger. Indeed 
we had no thought of giving 
trouble, but only of our own 
defence, and were much aston- 
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ished when we saw the Sirkar’s 
troops moving out from Nawa 
Kila against us. It is in my 
mind, Sahib, that those ill- 
begotten dogs of Sarozai and 
Hissar,doubtless of intent, made 
the attack when the Jung-i- 
Lat Sahib Bahadur was in the 
pass, that thereby we might 
become embroiled with the 
Sirkar and incur its anger. 
For those acoursed ones, 
when they saw the Sirkar’s 
troops moving out, immediately 
fled away up the nullah to- 
wards Sarozai, so that it 
seemed that we alone had 
been firing; and since, when 
the sowars of the Jung-i-Lat 
Sahib Bahadur’s guard searched 
the pass, no enemy was there, 
it was as if we had formed the 
intention of slaying the General 
Sahib. The plan of those hell- 
born swine failed, by the bless- 
ing of Allah, the all-merciful, 
who did not will that we, being 
innocent, should suffer, for we 
made the matter plain to Major 
Jerome Sahib Bahadur, so that 
he sent us away with words of 
warning. This was the whole 
matter, Sahib. Your Highness 
asks what happened to the 
maiden whom Salim Khan 
sought when we destroyed 
Bazdara? How can I tell, 
Sahib? Women also died that 
night, nor was she found among 
the living when we had left the 
place. But what matters it? 
She had shown the way to our 
vengeance, and we needed her 
no more, Are there not many 
women of the Ranizai in the 
valley of Surkhab, so that 
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Salim Khan had no need to 
seek one from the shame-be- 
gotten Baizai Khel?” 

Sharif Khan stopped speak- 
ing, and for a few moments we 
sat silent. I was absorbed in 
the beauty of the scene, for the 
evening sun was throwing long 
bars of golden light across the 
emerald green of the luxuriant 
rice crop. To the west the 
lower slopes of the hills were 
already growing misty and in- 
distinct in deep purple shade. 
Far away to the north, beyond 
the Zawoghar spur, the gate- 
way to Upper Surkhab, masses 
of thick cloud were gathering 
over the hill - tops, shrouding 
them from view, but rent now 
and again by flashes of vivid 
lightning. It was one of those 
sudden storms, so common in 
the Lower Himalayas, which 
gather suddenly and almost 
without warning, and it seemed 
to me emblematic of the unre- 
strained passions of the moun- 
taineers. I was roused from 


my reverie by the old man 


speaking again. “It grows 
late, Sahib,” he warned me, 
“and your Highness has still 
an hour’s ride before you reach 
the Kotal, whilst the road is 
lonely and there are many 
hiding - places amongst the 
rocks. No, it is not in my 
mind that any would try to 
do you harm, but there is no 
need to seek danger. Ohé! 
sais, bring here the Sahib’s 
horse, for he would be on his 
way. Salaam, Sahib. May 
Allah protect you.” 
E. F. Knox. 




















TEN miles from Montpellier, 
less than half a mile from the 
Mediterranean, in the midst of 
one of the linked lagoons that 
girdle the coast of southern 
France with their shining 
chain almost from Marseilles 
to Elne, rises a beautiful 
wooded island olothed with 
trees to the water’s edge. It 
seems & very home of trees: 
there grow the oak, the elm, 
the ash of temperate climes, 
the plane, the cedar of Leb- 
anon, the fig and the palm- 
tree of the tropics, the Chinese 
mulberry and the sumach from 
Japan, the acacia and the 
long-living tamarisk; and more 
abundantly than all others, the 
pine. 

As you approach by water 
or by the slender band of earth 
that connects the isle with the 
mainland, you catch glimpses 
of a mysterious building that 
covers its centre and summit, 
but on landing this is no longer 
visible, so thick is the verdur- 
ous screen, and not a sound of 
human life can be heard. There 
is something almost disquiet- 
ing about the silence and soli- 
tude that envelop you, as, with 
a touch of wonder, you make 
your way through the leafy 
avenue that leads continually 
upward. 

Suddenly you emerge into 
the radiant sunlight, and there, 
gravely outlined against the 
luminous sky, sheer above 
you, like a huge perpendicu- 
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lar rock, towers the mighty 
double fagade of a cyclopzan 
edifice, solemn and even awe- 
inspiring in its grim archaic 
majesty. 

The all but impregnable 
strength of its massive roof 
and frowning walls, built of 
enormous uneven stones, curi- 
ously stained by the moist salt 
winds and worn into deep hol- 
lows by the fret of ages, speaks 
of an origin in far-off times of 
violence and of a supreme need 
of defence against ever-watch- 
ful and turbulent enemies. On 
one side are no windows at all, 
on two others there are very 
few, and most of these are 
simply meurtriéres, on the 
fourth there is a beautiful 
little round-arched portal bear- 
ing the date 1178, constructed 
of choice coloured marbles, 
daintily carved in flowing 
arabesques and supported on 
either side by ancient stone 
bas-reliefs of St Peter and 
St Paul. 

Passing through this lovely 
doorway into a vast, gloomy 
nave where the sombre shadows 
dream undisturbed, you find 
on the pavement records of 
the rebuildings or enlarge- 
ments of Charles Martel in 
the eighth century and of 
Bishop Arnaud in the eleventh. 
The tall columns which uphold 
the triple arches are sur- 
mounted by quaintly sculp- 
tured capitals, representing 
conventional foliage and fan- 
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tastic creatures, animals or 
birds. Some sixteenth-century 
work is to be seen on four 
splendid white marble tombs 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries, and 
there are inscriptions on the 
slabbed floor and sarcophagi 
of various dates. Under a 
ruined arch is a mutilated 
altar of the fourth century, on 
which are ranged the skulls 
of six bishops of very early 
times. A modern altar has 
been erected in the apse, but 
it only adds an extra touch 
of forlornness to the haunting 
melancholy of this dim dwell- 
ing-place of the solitary and 
forgotten dead. 

Dividing a portion of the 
building into two storeys and 
extending as far as Charles 
Martel’s boundary, is a kind 
of vaulted chamber or upper 
church which contains Roman 
and other antiquities found in 
the island, and here are still 
the marks of the stalls and 
the holes in the roof from 
which lamps were suspended. 
Through this upper church a 
broken flight of steps leads 
outside to a moss-grown plat- 
form and thence to the almost 
flat roof, and from this high 
place a pageant of overwhelm- 
ing beauty and grandeur is 
visible. On the north the eye 
is arrested by the magnificent 
amphitheatre of Larzac and 
the ancient Cevennes, but in 
other directions sight knows 
no limits but the limits of 
France herself; on the west 
the Pyrenees, youngest of 
European mountains; on the 
east Mont Ventoux, the ad- 
vance-guard of the Alps; and 
on the south the wide horizons 
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and wind-swept waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

Almost lost in the folds of 
the hills, or situated on the sea- 
shore or on rivers like shimmer. 
ing threads, there are towns, 
idealised by distance, Mont- 
pellier, Cette, St Clair, Hortus, 
St Loup, Les Saintes Maries 
de la Mer, and that still un- 
spoilt medizval jewel, Aigues- 
Mortes. 

Salt marshes border the 
lagoons, waste, desolate mor- 
asses starred by clumps of 
osiers and of grey-green saline 
plants with pallid blossoms, 
always half-submerged and 
perishing with every tempest 
on the coast or swelling of a 
river. On certain exceptional 
days of throbbing heat and 
lifeless air a haze arises, and 
across its magic background 
pass strange shifting scenes, 
towers and palaces, a garden 
of ethereal flowers, a rushing 
torrent, birds flying over a 
desert, ghostly galleons on 
alien seas. One shaft of sun- 
light, one breath of wind, and 
the frail illusion of the mirage 
is gone. 

Looking down on the island 
from the rugged pile that over- 
shadows it, its desolation is 
very striking, the only vestiges 
of human occupation, past or 
present, being a spacious 
ruined hall that formed part 
of the abbey, the guardian’s 
home, and some low farm- 
buildings; and you ask in 
amazement what is the mean- 
ing of this great fortress-church 
in its sad green solitude? 
Happily an answer is possible, 
for many of the archives of 
Maguelone have been preserved, 
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and, as if by a series of flash- 
lights on certain epochs, we 
can reconstitute its histo 
through the splendid fulfilment 
of its early promise to its tragic 
end. 

It was first a voloanic isle in 
the open sea: later, a bar of 
land having formed that separ- 
ated it from the uneasy waves 
of the Mediterranean, it became 
an island in the calmer waters 
of a lagoon. Apparently it 
was colonised about 600 B.c. 
by the Phoceans, those gifted 
Greeks from Asia Minor to 
whom France owes so much 
of the best in its early civilisa- 
tion, and it no doubt passed 
from their hands into those of 
the Romans with the adjoining 
coast, but for a thousand years 
an all but impenetrable veil is 


drawn over its fate. We next 


catch sight of it in the fifth 
century, and it has then a 
bishop and a cathedral, founded, 
it is thought, on the site of a 
temple to Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, the favourite goddess of 
the Phocseans, and is in the 
possession of the Visigoths. In 
675, inspired by its warrior- 
bishop, it tried to throw off 
their yoke, but Wamba, the 
Visigoth king of Toledo, speed- 
ily reduced it to submission. 
Who first introduced Chris- 
tianity is not known, but an 
old legend says it was St 
Simon the leper, who, with the 
three holy Maries and their faith- 
ful companions, when driven 
out of Juda, miraculously 
made his way to Europe in a 
boat without sails or rudder, 
and landed on the shore of 
Provence. St Simon went to 
Maguelone, and having sowed 
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the seed of Christianity there, 
prepared to continue his journey 
into Spain, but the Vestal 
Virgins, seized with sudden 
fury, pushed him into the sea. 
He was drowned, but his work 
remained and bore fruit. 

The Visigoths were succeeded 
by the Saracens, who, already 
practically masters of Spain 
and a good deal of southern 
Gaul, intended to subdue the 
whole of that country and 
transform the Mediterranean 
into a Mohammedan lake. 
Perceiving the excellent stra- 
tegioal position of the island, 
facing Africa and the Balearic 
Isles, they fortified it and deep- 
ened and enlarged its harbour. 
They also changed its name 
to Port Saracen, a name it 
retained until the middle of 
the twelfth century. 

About the origin of the mu- 
sical word Maguelone little is 
really known, though many de- 
rivations have been suggested, 
but it is generally supposed 
that it signifies either the 
dwelling by the lagoon or the 
solid isle: solid in contra- 
distinction to the floating 
ephemeral islets of vegetation 
that neighbour it at certain 
seasons. 

A more romantic explanation 
is that the island took its name 
from the fair daughter of the 
King of Naples, who, falling in 
love with the young Count of 
Provence, at that time in dis- 
guise at her father’s court, fled 
with him to escape the un- 
welcome attentions of a richer 
suitor. But io soon sep- 
arated the lovers, and they 
wandered drearily apart, seek- 
ing each other many unhappy 
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days, and went through truly 
extraordinary adventures. At 
length Pierre was wrecked on 
a mysterious island, and there 
in the person of the gentle 
lay abbess of the hospital where 
he was nursed, he found his 
beauteous Maguelone and they 
were united. Then the relent- 
ing sea threw up numerous 
casks of treasure amassed by 
Pierre in the Soudan, and with 
this he built a stately church 
and a splendid hospital. 

From the stronghold of their 
new port the Saracens sallied 
forth, devastating the coast, 
levying blackmail on all ships 
that came into their power, and 
filling the land with terror. 

Fearing tkey might overrun 
the entire country, Charles 
Martel in 737 marched against 
these terrible invaders, and 
having defeated them, to pre- 
vent their return to their coign 
of vantage he burnt Maguelone 
as he had previously burnt 
Nismes, Agde, and Béziers, 
and destroyed its fortifications. 
Then of Septimania (or Gothia 
or Languedoc, as the province 
comprising the seven towns of 
Béziers, Narbonne, Maguelone, 
Nimes, Carcassonne, Lodéve, 
and Elne, has at different 
periods been called) the 
Saracens retained nothing 
but Narbonne, and that was 
wrested from them in 759 by 
Pépin le Bref, when the Septi- 
mania was united to France. 

Following the example of 
the Visigoths and the Saracens, 
Charles Martel left one build- 
ing at Maguelone unharmed, 
the ancient church of St 
Peter. 


With the exception 
of a miserable remnant of 
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people, of whom the men were 
probably killed and the women 
and children carried off as 
slaves by the Saracens, the 
inhabitants established them- 
selves partly at Villeneuve on 
the mainland and partly at 
Montpellier, where they were 
the nucleus of what in after 
years became a large and 
important city with a noted 
university which still ranks as 
one of the best in France, 
The episcopal see was taken 
to the old Roman station of 
Substantion, near the seat of 
the Counts of Maguelone or 
Melgueil, and until the eleventh 
century the bishops lived either 
there or at Villeneuve within 
sight of the deserted cathe- 
dral. 

Then for three hundred years 
Maguelone lay desolate. Trees 
grew where human habitations 
had been, no sound but that 
of the winds and the waves 
and the scream of the wild 
sea-bird broke the silence, and 
the decaying . church that 
brooded over all served only 
as a shelter for the wandering 
pirate or the strayed mariner 
driven in by the tremendous 
gales. But one eventful day 
in 1030, an illustrious prelate, 
destined to influence the whole 
future history of Maguelone, 
was appointed to the see of 
Substantion. This was Bishop 
Arnaud, a noted scholar, speak- 
ing Arabic and several other 
languages fluently, and a man 
of real piety, of unselfish and 
unworldly character, and of 
great practical energy. He 
was a native of Béziers, and 
had gained the affection of 
his fellow-townsmen by his 
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generosity to the poor and the 
needy clergy, in whose favour 
he had renounced a large 
portion of his estate, which 
had indeed once belonged to 
the church, but which he held 
quite legitimately from Bishop 
Bernard. 

As he went about his new 
diocese, trying to raise it from 
the neglected condition into 
which it had fallen, he was 
continually coming in sight of 
lonely Maguelone, dominated 
by its crumbling cathedral, and 
the immense desolation of the 
place pierced him to the heart. 
He could not forget it, and he 
pondered over it until there 
arose within him a vision 
splendid. 

He saw the ruined church 
rebuilt, glorified, changed into 
a noble cathedral, centre of a 
holy community, holding high 
a lamp of learning and religion 
on that dark and troubled 
coast; he saw Port Saracen, 
now the retreat of a few poor 
fishermen, developed into a 
secure harbour where rode the 
ships of every nation; he saw 
ravaged Maguelone cultivated, 
beautiful, populated, fortified, 
a haven of rest and safety for 
the persecuted, rich or poor; 
he saw the poor fed, the sick 
healed, and the children taught. 

And it seemed to him that 
a Divine Voice called upon 
him to attempt this work. 
But, lowly-minded as he was, 
he could not at first believe 
this signal honour was really 
_meant for him. Determined, 

however, to do what he could, 
he resolved to restore the 
ancient nave and to erect 
certain other buildings, and 
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so successful was he in this 
that in 1037 the episcopal 
seat was brought back to 
Maguelone, where it was now 
to remain more than five 
hundred years. 

But Arnaud was not at rest, 
for the greater vision was still 
in his heart, and the Divine 
call had not been silenced. At 
length he made up his mind 
to go to Rome, a long and 
adventurous journey in those 
days, to lay the matter before 
the Pope. Pope John XX, 
who received him warmly, 
enthusiastically | encouraged 
him to take up the good 
work, and furnished him with 
a letter requesting the faithful 
to assist him, and promising 
indulgences and other favours 
to those who did so. 

Henceforth for Arnaud hesi- 
tation was over. From this 
time he gave up his whole life 
and all he had to fulfil the 
weighty responsibility laid upon 
him. He was assuredly a man 
of singularly sympathetic char- 
acter, for he gathered around 
him and long kept together a 
band of helpers of the most 
varied kind, and inspired them 
with something of his own 
high courage and persevering 
enthusiasm. 

The undertaking appealed in 
a remarkable manner to all 
classes, and help was given 
by the highest and the lowest 
of the people, from the Comte 
de Melgueil to the humblest 
vassal. Some sold their fields, 
meadows, or vineyards for its 
benefit, others contributed their 
rents or their coin, many of the 
poor who had nothing but their 
labour offered that, and fisher- 
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men brought their fish. All 
labour had either to be given 
or paid for, as there was not 
a single serf in the whole ex- 
tent of the bishopric of Mague- 
lone, the county of Melgueil, or 
the seigneury of Montpellier, 
though there were three differ- 
ent kinds in adjacent posts of 
Languedoc, 

The people of this region 
were noted for their independent 
spirit, and in 1284 the Seigneur 
of Montpellier was compelled to 
sign a charter in which they 
had inserted the haughty de- 
claration, “Le Seigneur de 
Montpellier n’a point, et n’a 
jamais eu droit de folte, prét 
forcé, ou exaction quelconque 
sur les habitants de Montpellier. 
Il n’a point de ce genre actuel- 
lement, et il n’aura pas non plus 
& Pavenir.” 

One of hence first cares 
was to block up by means of 
huge stones and baulks of 
timber the opening between 
the sea and the lagoon through 
which the Saracens and sea- 
pirates, amongst whom is said 
to have been Hastings, had for 
many ages found their way, to 
make another less difficult of 
defence more to the east, and 
to dredge and improve the 
harbour. 

Anxious to connect Mague- 
lone with the mainland, that 
it might be approachable by 
land as well as sea, he collected 
skilled workmen and provided 
them with a number of boats 
and rafts, by the help of which 
they made a solid bridge, 
strengthened by stone pillars, 
and cut by small wooden 
bridges under which the fisher- 
men’s barks could pass, all the 
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way through the lagoon to 
Villeneuve, three-quarters of a 
mile away, and so well did they 
construct it that it lasted until 
the seventeenth century, when 
it was purposely destroyed. 

In the meantime the best 
builders and sculptors were 
attracted by generous pay, and 
the work of restoration went 
on apace. 

When all was finished Magu- 
elone must have been a perfect. 
type of a medieval cathedral 
city. It was surrounded by a 
high embattled wall, with a 
drawbridge and gates flanked 
by towers, and near the mother- 
church rose a strong fort sur- 
mounted by a donjon keep, 
upon which stood night and 
day a watchman whose duty 
it was to proclaim the hours 
by the sound of a trumpet and 
a bell, and to give warning of 
the approach of any ships sup- 
posed to be those of pirates or 
other enemies. 

The Cathedral of St Peter, 
chiefly Romanesque in char- 
acter, faced the east and was 
in the shape of a Latin cross. 
Its huge walls were pierced by 
low doors and round-arched 
windows, small and few in 
number; its roof was almost 
horizontal and covered with 
thick slabs of stone, over- 
lapping each other, fitted to 
bear the heavy engines of war 
and to withstand the rudest 
storm. All round the roof ran 
a orenelated parapet that to 
some extent protected the be- 
sieged as they hurled their 
missiles through the curved 
machicoulis that filled the space 
between the tops of the but- 
tresses. In time of war thou- 
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sands could take refuge in the 
nave; @ well of water was sunk 
there and an underground pas- 
sage led outside. 

With its colossal masonry, 
noble simplicity, and entire fit- 
ness for the double purpose of 
worship and defence, St Peter's 
had a stern beauty of its own, 
though one far different from 
that of the splendid contem- 
porary Gothic churches of the 
north of France; but their 
lofty vaulted roofs, glorious 
windows and elaborate carving, 
would have had small chance 
of standing against the tem- 
pests that tore at the isle of 
Maguelone or the fanatical fury 
of the Mohammedan corsairs. 

On one side of St Peter’s 
stood the church of St 
Augustine and on the other 
that of St Pancras: near it 
clustered the constructions 
necessary for the life of the 
community and its good 
works—the chapter-house, the 
hospital, the school, the kitchen 
tower, the cisterns, the mill, the 
wash-house, the eemetery for 
the laity, the dwellings for the 
workers, and not far from the 
bridge, the strangers’ stables. 

Some of these buildings 
were not erected or did not 
reach their full development 
until a hundred years later, 
but temporary arrangements 
were made, and by 1054 things 
were so far advanced that the 
solemn dedication of the re- 
stored cathedral took place. 
The fact, proudly commented 
on in the Latin Chronicle, 
that fifteen archbishops and 
bishops, who probably never 
met again, were present 
at the ceremony, testifies both 
VOL, CXCV.—NO. MCLXXXIV. 
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to the importance of the see 
and the consideration in whieh 
its bishop was held. 

Arnaud, deeply concerned by 
the corruption in the Church, 
its simony, profligacy, and un- 
bridled luxury, and convinced 
that these vices were largely 
the result of idleness and 
wealth, decided to protect as 
much as possible the young 
community he had founded 
from their snares. He there- 
fore subjected it to the strict 
Rule of St Augustine of Hippo, 
a rule that at that date there 
were still few to follow. The 
canons, of whom there were 
sixty, forty always in resi- 
dence, and who, after the first, 
were freely elected amongst 
themselves, were not to possess 
any private means, but to have 
everything in common, and 
those not vowed to solitude 
and contemplation were to 
work either with their hands 
or in teaching or helping the 
poor or in other ways. It was 
a very democratic foundation. 
The Augustinian rule, as 
specially adapted to Maguelone, 
reminded the bishops that they 
themselves were only members 
of the community, and that 
they must lead a life of frugality 
and simplicity as an example 
to others. The same wardrobe- 
keeper who provided the clothes 
for the canons provided those 
for the bishop. 

Perhaps some of Arnaud’s 
successors wished that he had 
been rather less frugally 
minded. We read that one 
of them had only twenty sous 
a-year for his clothes (and 
these were not gold sous, which 
would have been “—_ about 
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a hundred francs each), and 
another complained to Po 
Celestin III. (1191-1198) that 
he had nothing to wear. The 
Holy Father took pity on him, 
reprimanded the wardrobe- 
keeper, and ordered him to 
provide the unfortunate bishop 
with “une chape, une palisse, 
deux surplis, deux chemises, 
deux culottes, des bas et des 
chaussures,” a not very extra- 
vagant outfit for a prince of 
the Church! At Maguelone 
in Arnaud’s days rich vest- 
ments were not in use by the 
clergy, nor was there in the 
cathedral either episcopal 
throne or elaborate high altar. 
These and other costly articles 
of church furniture were added 
more than ninety years later 
by Bishop Raymond, the same 
Raymond who finished the 
apse, the transepts, and many 
of the outside buildings. 

The Rule ordered the bishops 
to occupy themselves with the 
interior reforms of the clergy, 
the good of the cathedral and 
the canons, the best adminis- 
tration of the money, and the 
amelioration of the state of the 
vassals. 

Besides the canons, there 
were two other orders, the 
Convers, who were not really 
clergy, but who followed the 
religious rule, and the Donats, 
simple laymen who had attached 
themselves to the community to 
participate in its spiritual 
benefits and were not obliged 
to reside. After them came 
the Provost's Family, as it was 
called, which comprised the 
servitors of all kinds, a doctor 
and his assistant, seven youths 
for the service of the canons, a 
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tailor and a shoemaker, each 
having a helper, a binder and a 
scribe for copying manuscripts, 
a lay-doorkeeper, two millers at 
least and two underlings, three 
kitchen - gardeners in summer 
and two in winter, two 
shepherds or herdsmen, workers 
in wood and in iron, boatmen, 
fishermen, extra assistants 
necessary for the kitchen, the 
almonry, and the laundry 
(which played a more im- 
portant part than is some- 
times thought), and the carers 
for the dead. 

In addition to this large 
family there were always 
many strangers, for the duty 
of hospitality was really held 
to be sacred, and was continu- 
ally insisted upon. It is in- 
teresting to have a glimpse of 
the way this duty was put 
into practice. 

There were two doorkeepers, 
one, a layman, stationed at the 
gate of the cathedral enclosure, 
whose duty it was to receive 
the guest, to take charge of his 
baggage (and especially of his 
armour, which was to be ren- 
dered in good condition at the 
end of the visit), and to inform 
the other doorkeeper, a canon, 
whose post was at the entrance 
of the chapter-house, of the 
arrival of a visitor. This 
canon hastened to welcome 
and take him in, and intro- 
duce him to the provost. The 
provost put at his disposal a 
specially trained attendant, 
who must have been a delight- 
ful person if he came up to 
expectation, for he was sup- 
posed to be disereet, gentle, 
modest, polite, obliging, and 
discerning enough to distin- 
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guish what manner of man 
the new-comer was, that he 
might the more readily please 
him. 

Thus, comments the writer 
of the instructions with an 
engaging candour, shall we 
gain a good renown abroad. 

The guest-chamber was to 
be clean, sweet-smelling, and 
furnished with suitable can- 
delabra, and plenty of towels, 
and anything inquired for was 
to be forthcoming if possible. 
Particular stress was laid on 
the importance of the food and 
wine being not only plentiful, 
but of excellent quality, and 
the salt fine and white; and 
when the guests went away, 
as much of this excellent 
nourishment was given to 
them as they desired. 

The master of the hostel, 
and one of the servitors, slept 
on the spot, to ensure that 
visitors arriving during the 
night should be admitted with- 
out delay and have a comfort- 
able reception. 

In obedience to the Council 
of Aix-la-Chapelle held in 816 
(and presided over by Bénoit 
d’Aniane, who was a son of a 
Count of Maguelone, and who 
freed the serfs of the church), 
the hospice for the poor was 
built adjoining the cathedral, 
so that the canons themselves 
might serve; and the almoner 
was bound to maintain it in 
good order. The wall behind 
the table which held the food 
was panelled, to keep out wind 
and rain, and wooden benches, 
or wood-covered seats of stone, 
were provided for the humble 
visitors to sit upon. In front 
of these seats thick strong 


mats were spread for the feet 
of the poor, and for the eanons 
to kneel upon when they 
washed those travel - stained 
weary feet. Nothing was fur- 
ther from being a mere cere- 
monial observance than this 
rite at Maguelone in early 
days, and doubtless a wise 
thoughtfulness prompted the 
recommendation that the 
water used in carrying it out 
should be really hot and the 
supply of towels unstinted. 

All the members of the 
community were exhorted to 
behave with even more kind- 
ness and gentleness to 
strangers than to their own 
relations. No one was to be 
turned away, whatever his 
position in life, physical con- 
dition, or nationality, or 
whether he had been there 
before or not. Before meals 
began, a servitor went out to 
see if any persons were near, 
and if so, he invited them in, 
and in case of bad weather, or 
infirmity on their part, helped 
them to enter. In very wild 
weather, when the poor could 
not safely cross the long bridge, 
food was taken to them beyond 
it. Lepers were not allowed 
to come nearer than a certain 
elm-tree, or oftener than once 
a week, but they were on that 
account given large quantities 
of necessaries to take away. 

To Arnaud the duty of feed- 
ing and training the mind was 
no less obligatory than that of 
feeding and healing the body, 
and the difficult problems of 
education caused him deep and 
anxious thought. 

When in 1001 a.v., Europe 
awoke from the horrible and 
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debasing nightmare into which 
her terrified belief in the near- 
ness of the end of the world 
had plunged her, her condition 
was one of appalling ignorance. 
Even some of the monks, the 
guardians of learning, could 
neither write nor read. But 
with new hope arose a new 
spirit, and the Church shook 
off her preoccupied torpor, and 
prepared herself to fulfil her 
ancient responsibility of edu- 
cating the people. 

It was, then, to competent 
teachers moved by the new 
spirit that Arnaud was hap- 
pily able to turn for help. He 
invited learned men from all 
parts, irrespective of nation- 
ality, to settle in his island 
home, and as many of them, 
thankful to have so gracious a 
refuge in such stormy times, 
willingly availed themselves of 
this invitation, Maguelone 
gained a well-deserved repute 
as a centre of scholarship, and 
it was from her that the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier, founded 
in 1289, chose her first rector 
and professors. 

Education at Maguelone was 
free, not only to her own people, 
but to all strangers, even Jews 
and Saracens, and no distinc- 
tion was made between the son 
of a prince and a serf. There 
was a lay side and a religious 
one, the former for the pupils 
destined to go out into the 
world, the latter, with a 
different curriculum and dis- 
cipline, for the clergy. Among 
the subjects studied were 
grammar, rhetoric, jurispru- 
dence, poetry, astronomy, 
natural history, mathematics, 
and chronology. 
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There is a pleasing touch in 
an order given to the provost 
at the schoolmaster’s request, 
that a large mattress with 
coverlet and pillows or bolster 
should be kept in the choir, so 
that the child-canons who were 
taught in the cleisters might 
sleep during matins! 

In spite of its small area, 
measuring hardly more than a 
mile in diameter, Maguelone 
soon became a very rich, popu- 
lous, and influential place, at 
one time possibly more influen- 
tial than any other port on the 
Mediterranean, for, it must be 
remembered, it was the only 
one possessed by France in 
that ocean until 1242, when 
Louis IX. founded Aigues- 
Mortes. Arles, which was still 
connected with the open sea, 
belonged to Provence; Nar- 
bonne, Agde, and St Gilles to 
the Count of Toulouse; Mar- 
seilles was acquired in 1481, 
and Cette created in 1666. 

The convenience of its posi- 
tion, the safety of its harbour, 
and the hospitable character of 
its inhabitants—as well as its 
powerful alliances—contributed 
to make it one of the most 
largely frequented places on 
the coast, and attracted a very 
considerable volume of com- 
meree in all kinds of merchan- 
dise, and particularly in novel- 
ties, which were brought here 
before being taken anywhere 
else. Writing in the twelfth 
century, the Spanish rabbi, 
Benjamin of Tudela (who was . 
travelling to investigate the 
condition of the Jews) says, 
that people from every coun- 
try, both Christian and Moham- 
medan, were to be found here, 
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and that one met merchants 
from Africa, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, Gaul, Spain, and 
England, and heard as many 
languages spoken as at Genoa 
or Pisa, This is corroborated 
by Bertrand de Trevise, a canon 
of Maguelone, who, while in 
residence there in 1178, wrote 
his celebrated romance, ‘ Pierre 
de Provence et la belle Mague- 
lone.’ 

Arnaud’s last years were 
saddened by the unworthiness 
of men he had trusted, and he 
died in 1060 A.D., without see- 
ing the ideal vision realised, but 
he came nearer to that realisa- 
tion than is given to most 
pioneers; and he probably felt, 
as he thought of Maguelone as 
he found her and Maguelone as 
he was leaving her, that his 
thirty years of unceasing work 
had had a rich reward,: 

It is in harmony with the 
exquisite humility of his charac- 
ter that his mortal remains are 
laid to rest in a lowly side 
chapel of the cathedral, within 
a simple grave, marked only by 
a slab, 

Almost from the first the 
cathedral city was a darling 
child of the Papacy, and from 
1085 it was not merely the 
chief town of a county, but a 
pontifical fief. A Pope in the 
twelfth century spoke of it as 
“the very port of the barque of 
St Peter,” and another said 
that its least affairs mattered 
so much to the Head of the 
Church that he would as soon 
allow the pupil of his eye to be 
attacked as its interests. When 
Urban II. came to the island he 
pronounced its cathedral to be 
the second church after St 
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Peter’s at Rome, and granted 
it the honour of using the same 
insignia. 

We have the names of at 
least a dozen popes who visited 
it, and few went away without 
leaving behind some mark of 
their favour. 

Perhaps to us the most in- 
teresting of these visitors is the 
one English pepe, Nicholas 
Breakspear or Adrian IV., who 
completed his ecclesiastical 
training in the chapter-house 
at Maguelone, and sat in the 
Papal chair from the 3rd 
December 1154 to his death in 
1159. 

He showed his affection for 
his last Alma Mater by taking 
her under his special care, and 
in commemoration of his sojourn 
within her precincts she built a 
chapel and dedicated it to Saint 
Pancras, 

He also protected the Seig- 
neur of Montpellier and his 
brother Guillaume of Tortosa, 
and he ordered Bishop Ray- 
mond to defend the latter’s 
castle and lands during their 
owner’s absence in Palestine. 
Any one who interfered with 
the property of either brother 
was to be excommunicated and 
his territory put under an 
interdict, the two churches of 
Notre Dame des Tables and 
St Firmin being excepted, as 
it could not be permitted that 
a population so large as that 
of Montpellier should be wholly 
deprived of religious privileges. 

The astute Bishop Raymond, 
hankering after Royal as well 
as Papal support, secured a 
visit from Louis VII. on his 
return from a pilgrimage to 
St James of Compostella, and 
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persuaded the king to establish 
the community’s claim not only 
to their present possessions but 
to future ones, and to ratify 
his own title to administer 
criminal justice. 

The last Royal visitor enter- 
tained at Maguelone, while still 
an Episcopal city, was Francis 
I, who went there in April 
1533 to stay with his friend 
Bishop Pelissier. 

‘More than one of those 
bishops of Maguelone, who 
were also Counts of Melgueil, 
took upon themselves to coin 
their own money, but this pro- 
ceeding was distasteful both to 
king and pope, and was put a 
stop to by them. It is hardly 
surprising to learn that an 
issue bearing the name of 
Mohammed, even though it 
was in Arabic characters, ex- 
cited the particular indignation 
of St Louis. 

Some of the island’s numer- 
ous papal guests were refugees, 
and amongst them we find 
several well-known namés, 
notably those of Urban IL, 
Calixtus II., Innocent III., and 
AlexanderIII. Alexander had 
@ very narrow escape, for the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
who favoured the rival pope, 
sent six Pisan galleys in his 
pursuit ; but, luckily for him, 
the captain imagined he was 
on board a vessel of St John 
of Jerusalem, which was anchor- 
ing just outside the lagoon, 
and spent so much time in 
searching it that his prey 
escaped to a Sicilian ship 
and finally arrived safely at 
Messina. 

It was while in concealment 
at Maguelone that Alexander 
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despatched the pallium to 
Thomas 4 Beckett, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, little thinking 
how short a time he would live 
to wear it. 

A really extraordinary thing 
about Maguelone is the undis- 
turbed tranquillity she enjoyed 
for at least three hundred years 
after the final expulsion of 
the Saracens from France, 
During those three unhappy 
centuries, racked by famine, 
pestilence, sanguinary warfare, 
and disorders of every kind, 
the cathedral island pursued 
the even tenor of her way, and 
was, in the words of a French 
writer, ‘“‘a safe retreat for the 
erudite, a home of prayer for 
the religious, an asylum of 
charity for the poor and sick, a 
Christian hostelry, a sanctuary 
of work and an abode of peace,” 
where everywhere else was but 
a monstrous field of murder, 
pillage, and depredation. 

From the assertion of a 
monkish scribe that it was the 
one great foundation which re- 
mained absolutely faithful to 
the Holy Father during the 
time of the Albigensian heresy, 
we may conclude that those 
tenets had gained little accept- 
ance there or were held only 
in secret. 

However that may be, the 
savage war which devastated 
fair southern France, and 
left behind it memories of 
such intense and enduring 
bitterness between north and 
south that we catch their 
lingering echoes even now, 
touched Maguelone only in- 
directly when about the year 
1229, in order to make peace, 
Raymond VII., Count of Tou- 
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louse, was obliged to cede 
his rights over Septimania or 
Languedoc to the king, and 
in this way the island was 
brought into closer relationship 
with the French Crown than 
before. 

The pity of it is that though 
still prospering outwardly, 
Maguelone, before the end of 
her long period of peace, was 
already declining spiritually 
and morally. As Arnaud 
would have foretold, with in- 
creasing wealth a fatal love 
of luxury gained possession of 
the community, and the old 
simple life gradually gave way 
to one of extravagance, idleness, 
and immorality. At the same 
time a spirit of jealousy arose 
between bishops and canons 
that led to their disgracing 
themselves by continual quar- 
relling. 

Perhaps the very immunity 
from external attack tended to 
concentrate attention too ex- 
clusively on internal affairs, 
and to magnify trifling disputes 
that would soon have been for- 
gotten in the presence of a 
common danger. Probably 
also the serious decrease in 
the population of Maguelone, 
caused by the emigration of 
a large proportion of its in- 
habitants to the flourishing 
and attractive town of Mont- 
pellier, had a bad influence on 
the monastic community by 
removing from it much of the 
healthy lay criticism that had 
surrounded it before. 

As the Christian virtues lan- 
guished and the Rule became 
more and more neglected, an 
ugly fanaticism, from which 
the cathedral city had in early 
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years been conspicuously free, 
appeared, and soon showed it- 
self in a worsened treatment 
of the Jews. The bishops be- 
gan to exact a sum of money 
from all Jews and Jewesses 
before they were permitted to 
land on the island, and though 
not treated with the brutality 
they had to suffer in some 
places, they were very heavily 
taxed and oppressed in other 
ways. 

It would be painful to watch 
closely the gradual extinction 
of the beneficent light Mague- 
lone had bravely held up 
through much of the darkest 
part of the Middle Ages—pain- 
ful and difficult, for as she 
waned in importance, history 
was less occupied with her 
affairs than with those of 
her growing neighbour Mont- 
pellier. 

If she had for a long time 
been, on the whole, fortunate 
in her prelates—though from 
almost the first there were 
black sheep among them, one 
early bishop had indeed to be 
degraded for simony—she was, 
on the contrary, in her later 
days ruled over by men whose 
only aims seemed to be self- 
aggrandisement or pleasure. 

Small wonder that, sickened 
by the corruption in their 
midst, many of the more 
earnest of the people turned 
their thoughts to the Protest- 
ant doctrines, hoping to find 
in them a purer faith and an 
inspiration to a purer life. 
These doctrines spread with 
such amazing rapidity that in 
@ comparatively short time 
they gained the adhesion of 
the great majority of the lay 
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population, and in 1536 the 
Protestant party had become 
so powerful that the bishop 
and canons abandoned the 
island, and the episcopal see 
was transferred by Pope Paul 
III. to Montpellier. 

The rest of the history of 
Maguelone is but a confused 
and tedious record of fighting. 
She was taken and retaken 
several times, first by the 
Protestants and then by the 
Catholics, and she suffered 
much from the mercenary 
soldiers and fanatics of both 
sides, 

In 1632 she embraced the 
part of Gaston d’Orleans, who 
was stirring up _ rebellion 
against his brother Louis XIII; 
soon after she repented of 
this ill-advised action and 
submitted to the king. But 
it was too late. The king 
was determined to punish her 
and prevent another rising; 
and by the advice of Richelieu, 
and with the consent of the 
States-General, he razed her 
proud towers and ramparts 
to the ground, and destroyed 
most of the houses and all the 
edifices that encompassed the 
cathedral. 

And then a strange thing 
happened. As if some mighty 
invisible spell protected the 
ancient Church of St Peter, at 
her rugged walls the flood of 
destruction was stayed, and 
she herself was spared by the 
army of Louis XIII. as she 
had been before by the Visi- 
goths, the Saracens, the Catho- 
lics, and the Protestants in the 
fiercest passion of war. 
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But the end of the cathedral 
city was at hand. A few 
persons lingered on for a time, 
then the great hewn stones of 
the buildings that had been 
left standing and of the long 
bridge were taken away to 
make the canal between Aigues- 
Mortes and Cette, and Mague- 
lone and her cathedral were 
left alone. 

That is two hundred years 
ago, and Maguelone is for- 
gotten now. You may walk 
down the Rue Maguelone—one 
of the principal streets in Mont- 
pellier—and of the first dozen 
men or women you meet not 
one will have heard of her; of 
the first fifty not one will have 
seen her; one, perhaps, ran- 
sacking his memory to please 
the stranger so incomprehen- 
sibly interested in unimportant 
things, may answer, Yes, he 
believes there is an old forsaken 
abbey down by the water near 
Palavas—the summer resort of 
the Montpellierais— but Pal- 
avas itself would be far better 
worth seeing. 

Yes, Maguelone is forsaken, 
and forgotten—and yet, as 
you gaze upon her lonely 
fortress-church, unshaken and 
inviolate still, seated superbly 
on her island throne, a curious 
conviction steals over you that 
her destiny is not accomplished, 
that sooner or later, in a hun- 
dred years—three hundred—a 
thousand—she may wake and 
play her part again; but what 
strange new part under what 
strange new conditions will 
that be! 

Louisa MELLOR. 
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BY DOWHILL, 


A GLORIOUS October day and 
unusually warm for the time 
of year. I was lying in a long 
wicker chair under the spread- 
ing branches of an old copper- 
beach tree, bored with my idle 
existence and wishing mightily 
for something interesting to 
turn up. At the time this 
incident occurred I was at 
home on a year’s leave from 
India, where my regiment was 
stationed, and after a few 
months’ idleness had found 
that with no shooting or 
hunting in prospect I was 
vastly bored, I sighed for the 
barren Frontier, ever pregnant 
with the unexpected, where 
men are men and life is ap- 


prised at its fighting value. 
For there each male who reaches 
manhood is a prize creation, 
finely fashioned, with bold chal- 


lenge in his eye. And, conse- 
quently, as each swashbuckler 
is a spark liable to be ignited 
by @ capricious wind into a 
conflagration, fate on that 
border often flings the subal- 
tern the chance he wants of 
death or treble X distinction. 
As I was turning over pos- 
sible chances in my mind, 
wondering whether to forgo 
the rest of my leave to obey 
the call of the Frontier, whether 
to ask permission to return 
overland via Persia, or whether 
to try and see some soldiering 
in England, my meditations 
were interrupted by a maid 
walking across the lawn and 


handing to me a bundle of 
letters. Now fate so rules 
that I always look last at 
letters promising to be interest- 
ing —i.e., those whose hand- 
writing is unknown or un- 
expected; a custom doubtless 
dating from early schoolboy 
days, when the empty stomach 
of the ever-hungry lad indi- 
cated the envelope that con- 
tained the postal order. So it 
happened that until I had read 
through that somewhat bulky 
dak and down to the last two 
envelopes, I did not readily 
appreciate that my communi- 
cations were of unusual interest. 
Of these the first was from an 
old pal in the Royals, a pal at 
Wellington and a brother half 
in the Sandhurst XV., whom 
I had had the luck to run 
across on the Continent, on 
my way home, and with whom 
I had spent a delectable‘ three 
weeks in Rome. It told of his 
engagement to a pretty and 
fascinating French girl, whom 
we had both greatly admired 
at the Hétel de France; and 
they were to be married at 
Christmas, She was apparently 
an orphan and, when we made 
her acquaintance, was chaper- 
oned by an elderly Russian 
cousin. 


“Do write, you old Hindu, 
and congratulate us— Marie 
hasn’t forgotten you (that was 
tact !}, and would be glad to 
get a line, which I daresay I'll 
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be able to decipher if she can’t! 
I am coming back in a fort- 
night, when I shall have to 
square it up with my people. 
I hope I shall find favour in 
the eyes of my future sister-in- 
law, who, as you know, takes 
the place of M.’s mother. She 
—the sister—married a Pole, 
who is exiled or dead. M. says 
that she is still on her estate 
in Poland and can’t get away, 
but that it will be all right, 
as she idolises Marie — who 
wouldn’t?—and never refuses 
the latter anything. But it 
would be more satisfactory to 
see her at once. I wish M.’s 
father was alive—so much easier 
to stand up to a man if he is 
rude.” 


The letter annoyed me. 
Why? I suppose I had liked 
the girl overmuch and my 
pride was injured. I was 
jealous. However, months had 
elapsed since I had seen her, 
and so there was nothing for 
it but to write and congratulate 
him, and as I remembered the 
vision of that sweet little per- 
son, with the complexion of 
the north and the attractive- 
ness of the south, I envied the 
lucky devil. 

The last envelope looked in- 
teresting; it carried a large 
“Foreign Office” stamp in the 
south-west corner and @ ve 
black “On Her Majesty's 
Service” along the northern 
edge. Inside was a scrawl from 
another pal, who having eaten 
Pathan lead in a border scuffle 
had been invalided from the 
army and become a King’s 
Foreign Service Messenger. He 
wanted to avoid going to St 
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Petersburg with the Foreign 
Office bags when his turn next 
came, and would I care to take 
the run for him? If so, he 
could arrange it. The very 
thing. Here at last was some- 
thing to do, a new experience 
and off the beaten, monotonous 
track; something interesting, 
and perhaps even dangerous— 
who could say? On meeting 
him at the Rag a few months 
since, I had asked him to let 
me take a trip for him, but as 
he had thought sanction diffi- 
cult to obtain, I had banished 
the idea from my mind. Yes 
—I would certainly accept. It 
would be pleasing to revisit 
Russia, where I had been be- 
fore; and the Madrid and 
Constantinople beats, which 
also fell to him, did not equally 
appeal to me. A Monday 
evening, some weeks later, saw 
me call at the Foreign Office 
to take over the bags and 
later drive to Liverpool Street 
station, swelling with pride 
and stamped “Foreign Office” 
all over. To a body that 
usually travels “hard,” while 
containing the soul of a mil- 
lionaire, it is, to say the least 
of it, agreeable to be able 
to travel for once like a 
prince, while hungry and ob-. 
sequious Officials, having sud- 
denly become anxious as to my 
welfare, touched their caps 
from Downing Street to the 
Dvortsovaya Naberejnaya. The 
explanation is simple. The 
route is paved with liberal tips, 
likening the King’s Messenger 
to royalty travelling incognito, 
or to a millionaire. One had 
read of the dangers undergone 
by King’s Messengers, the at- 
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tempts to steal their despatches 
by drugs, chloroform, and other 
penny-dreadful instruments of 
the determined thief. Should 
I be able to sleep on my im- 
portant journey? Would I be 
subjected to interesting experi- 
ments? Indeed, I hoped for 
some adventure despite the 
cold douche turned on to me 
by my sister, who, at my 
departure, had damped my 
ardour by remarking in the 
elder sister way— 

“You'll probably distinguish 
yourself by losing one of the 
bags, although I don’t suppose 
it would matter much, as any- 
thing important is sent by 
post. The service of King’s 
Messengers is as prehistoric 
as the poet laureate.” 

We travelled wid Flushing, 
Berlin, and Alexandrovo (the 
frontier station), reaching 
Petersburg on the third day, 
where I safely delivered over 
my charges at the Embassy, 
engaging rooms for myself at 
the Hotel Metropole. Alas! 
nothing exciting had occurred 
during the journey, at which 
frankly I was disappointed ; 
none of my fellow- travellers 
had evinced more than an 
everyday interest in my im- 
portant person, and I had 
regretfully come to the con- 
clusion that once more I had 
pricked a glorious bubble of 
the imagination and that my 
brutally practical sister was 
one up! A King’s Messenger’s 
existence was as tame as that 
of the proverbial caged lion, 
and certainly not so pleasant, 
for, whereas the king of beasts 
is victualled in royal manner, 
the unfortunate king of mes- 
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sengers, unless able to speak 
Russian, could expect little to 
eat ’twixt the frontier and 
St Petersburg. Meals were 
provided at certain stations 
only, and he, if unable to ask 
for them to be brought to the 
train, where he was obliged to 
remain with his bags, must 
perforce go hungry to bed. 
Fortune, however, smiled on 
me more than on the ordinary 
foreigner travelling in this 
seemingly wild land, for, hav- 
ing been there before, I was 
cognisant of the evils of the 
road and had some slight 
knowledge of how to circum- 
vent them. I had previously 
lived in Russia to learn the 
language, and had spent the 
usual period in a Russian 
family struggling to tie my 
rebellious tongue into the 
necessary knots, with ever the 
Damoclesian sword of failure 
suspended over my devoted 
head. But success had event- 
ually crowned my efforts to 
master the language, or rather 
defeat the examiners, which 
was at the time the more 
important alternative; for’twas 
at their bidding the dreaded 
sword would fall, and the 
narrow jaws of the paymaster’s 
stingy purse would snap with 
a determination of purpose 
unassailable, 

The staff of the Embassy 
were most hospitable to me, 
a stranger, and besides lesser 
functions I was bidden to an 
English dinner-party given by 
the Minister two nights after 
my arrival, Although quite a 
small affair it impressed itself 
on my memory, because of an 
interesting after-dinner con- 
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versation on the subject of 
political spies, and the multi- 
coloured methods of the vari- 
ous international secret service 
agents. What a wonderfully 
absorbing book—nay, books— 
could be filled if a thousandth 
part of the history of diplo- 
matic methods could be chron- 
icled! The thrilling tale of 
how the Scot, Mackenzie, con- 
trived to conceal himself be- 
hind a curtain on the raft on 
the river Niemen at that em- 
pire-making téte-d-téte on 25th 
June 1807, and how he learned 
first hand and alone of the 
devilish machinations of Nap- 
oleon and Alexander I. for the 
employment of the Danish fleet 
and the destruction of Eng- 
land, would dwarf in the tell- 
ing beside many Bismarckian 
and other accomplishments of 
later days. And conversation 
drifted on to the doings of 
female pirates, some of whom, 


in the guise of beautiful women, 
had done great work for their 


countries, or the countries 
which paid them. History 
proved that they were the best 
tools for similar work, as the 
most carefully guarded polit- 
ical secrets owe discovery to 
the fair sex, so devilish well 
equipped are they in their 
beauty and charms against 
poor weak man. How indeed 
can & man, unaccustomed to 
the ways of women, be ex- 
pected to stand on equal terms 
with a clever, designing, and 
beautiful woman? Sexless 
cranks may babble of sex 
hatred ; militants may clamour 
for the vote and acknowledg- 
ment of their equality with 
man. Men-less females may 
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trumpet of their discontent, 
Alas! though such things must 
be, they do not alter the law 
of nature which makes woman 
want to play with man, and 
man interested in woman. 
Given time, and not long at 
that, the clever and attractive 
woman will inevitably twist 
him round her finger, and he, 
unless he runs like Joseph, will 
fare like Adam. And therein 
lies the paradox, for being by 
nature strong and afraid of 
nothing, he will scorn to leave 
the field, conceited in a fancied 
strength, which strength will 
be his undoing. Joseph is 
often quoted as the exception 
to the rule, but, as said above, 
he competed with the proverb- 
ial hare; and on Mrs Potiphar’s 
attractions authorities are om- 
inously silent. 

To my query as to whether 
they were mostly noted in the 
archives of the Office, Hector 
Drummond, the 2nd Secre- 
tary, laughingly replied that 
there should be little need, as 
a proper diplomat took every 
woman—his wife included—as 
a pawn, if not a spy, in the 
most fascinating of games. 
But some of course were un- 
doubtedly well known, had in 
fact an almost European rep- 
utation. Instance the late 
Madame St Germains, who in 
her time had fascinated to 
some effect more than one 
royal personage, and again the 
young and pretty Countess 
Sobieski, who feared neither 
God nor devil, and was believed 
to have done great things for 
the Russian Government. Her 
usual hunting- ground was 
Austria, and watering - places 
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in the south of France. 
Madame Sterekov was yet 
another beautiful woman, who 
filled a salon in London with 
some of the best brains in 
Europe, and was said to have 
kept certainly one Prime Min- 
ister dangling at her chain. 
Strange were the rumours 
about her source of living, 
coupled with curious political 
accidents that had befallen cer- 
tain suspected Grand Dukes. 
And so the conversation 
wagged until our host took 
us to join the ladies, shortly 
after which the party sepa- 
rated, for which I, with a 
somewhat hurried trip to 
Moscow and back in front of 
me, was not sorry. 

A week later I was due to 
return to England, and accord- 
ingly called at the Embassy 
for the bags for Berlin and 
London, signing the usual 
receipts. To my chaffing in- 
quiry of Drummond as to 
whether I was to be entrusted 
with anything really secret, 
or whether the packages con- 
tained only a selected brand 
of cigarette for some friend at 
the Foreign Office, I was told 
that papers of unusual import- 
ance were in my consignment. 
They were in one particular 
bag that was not to be regis- 
tered ‘“‘through,” but kept in 
my compartment under my 
own eye. A natural reply, but 
the unexpected tameness of my 
experiences on the outward 
journey had inoculated me 
with a sense of disappointment 
in the whole duty. The im- 
portant despatch was doubtless 
“cigarettes.” The ordinary 
precautions of the everyday 
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traveller were all and more 
than all that were necessary. 
Youth easily comes to con- 
clusions, and blessed indeed it 
is that it knows not the dangers 
it escapes, or surely age would 
come apace. 

To the “ Varshavskaya jelez- 
naya doroga,” or, in other 
words, the terminus of the 
railway to Warsaw, we drove 
in a hotel bus—a drive of some 
twenty minutes. The station 
was emptier than usual, and 
between the time of registering 
such of my luggage as was 
to be put into the van and 
the starting of the train, I 
amused myself by scanning 
with interest likely companions 
of the road. Here were two 
Frenchmen obviously bound 
for the gay city, some Russian 
officers for Warsaw, and a 
party of unmistakable Ger- 
mans with their women-folk. 
But most were travelling 
second - class, observing the 
rule of Russia where it is said 
that only fools and princes 
travel “first.” To which might 
have been added those who 
have their way paid for them. 
But here comes a French 
woman, or perhaps a Russian 
dressed in Paris, somewhat 
heavily veiled, and accom- 
panied by a maid and an 
obese, elderly, and untidily 
bearded Russian. Something 
about her attracted me—what, 
Heaven knows! but something, 
an indefinable something about 
her made me want to see her 
unmask, and I—I-was young. 
Truly the gods must have 
been young once, for with 
a sympathy bordering on an 
infinity of knowledge, they are 
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mightily merciful to the follies 
of youth. 

I was glad to see her put 
into a first-class compartment 
in the same carriage as was 
my “malenkoe otdielenie,” and 
still more pleased to see her 
uninteresting and corpulent 
male friend left on the plat- 
form. And then betaking my- 
self to my compartment, pipe 
and books, I set to work to 
read, play patience, and gener- 
ally beguile the tedium of the 
journey till dinner-time. There 
was a refreshment car on this 
train, and being early at my 
place when meal-time came, I 
watched my fellow-passengers 
entering, and amused myself 
speculating who they might 
be. The veiled lady was now 
unhooded, and the reward of 
anticipation was not in this 
case disappointing. She re- 
minded me much of someone, 
but of whom, alas! my memory 
cheated me. I could not define 
the likeness, and yet—and yet 
surely I had seen those dimples 
and mannerisms before! There 
was something similar yet in- 
definable but, try as I would, 
the picture would not return. 
She was shown by’ the ob- 
sequious head waiter to a 
small table at the end of the 
car, and sat facing me where 
I could get a good view of her 
and watch her movements. She 
was extremely pretty — more 
than pretty — because there 
was something very attractive 
about her, and her colour was 
well shown off by the deep 
black that she was wearing, 
relieved only by strings of 
pearls. Crowning her small 
head was a mass of dark, 
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almost raven, hair, and under 
extremely well-marked dark 
eyebrows were a pair of large, 
wonderfully deep blue eyes; 
unlikely combination, but 
worthy setting for her unusual 
complexion, which looked for 
all the world like the down on 
a ripe hothouse peach. Need- 
less to say, I looked at her 
fairly often, and more than 
once she seemed to catch my 
glance, whereby for some in- 
explicable reason a warm glow 
of satisfaction possessed me, 
and thump, thump, thump 
went the receiver below my 
ribs. Well — why shouldn’t 
she look at me? I was, after 
all, a well-groomed, well-set-up 
man, and cleaner surely than 
many hairy foreigners around. 
But the likeness puzzled—and 
yet certainly we had never met 
before. 

At breakfast and lunch next 
day we sat in the same posi- 
tions, and I caught her eye 
on more than one occasion. 
When momentarily our glances 
met my wireless installation 
tapped out that she wanted to 
speak to me, that her modesty 
forbade her; and I replied 
with “please do—please do— 
please do,” which she could not 
have failed toread. To my dis- 
appointment she left the dining- 
car before me after lunch, but 
as I returned to my compart- 
ment I was surprised and glad 
to see her standing in the cor- 
ridor between me and it, look- 
ing out of the window, so that 
it was not possible for me to 
reach it without apologising. 

“‘Vinovat ”—“ excuse me ”— 
it was soon done, and the ice 
once broken, what more natural 
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than that two bored passengers 
should exchange the ordinary 
platitudes of the road? We 
talked for five minutes, we 
talked for ten minutes, we 
were still talking at the end 
of twenty minutes—what better 
way of spending the weary, 
shaky hours than in mental 
contact with a pretty adver- 
sary, sparks flying in all direc- 
tions, and the glorious exhilar- 
ation of travelling fast with 
eyes blinded to the danger 
signal? Is it not the element 
of risk, uncertainty, and danger 
that makes sport, speculation, 
and pretty women so attrac- 
tive? 

Next morning as I was sit- 
ting in my solitary compart- 
ment she came out of hers, and 
stood at my door looking out 
of the window at a new bridge 
over which we were slowly 
crossing, so throwing my book 
in the corner, I moved out and 
spoke to her. She was of an 
inquiring mind, had travelled 
much, and was interested in the 
East, especially in those deli- 
cate problems that arise when 
West meets East and pretends 
that they are one. And then 
a sad thing happened—her face 
puckered, or whatever it does 
when you sneeze, and she 
sneezed, sneezed, sneezed; a 
real bad fit that made her 
speechless and pink of face. 
And between the sneezes I 
could just catch “maid ”— 
“salts.” Hot foot I hastened 
to her compartment at the 
other end of the carriage, only 
to find the stupid maid asleep. 
I woke her with no gentle per- 
suasion and asked for Madame’s 
salts, What a clouded brain 





the woman possessed! I tried 
in French, I tried in German, 
I tried in Russian, but I might 
as well have spoken to her in 
Parvatiya for any gleam of 
intelligence that was produced ; 
and then I sneezed violently 
once, twice, and went through 
the play of sniffing salts, all 
for the edification of this dolt 
whose brain was Lord alone 
knows where, while her sweet 
mistress might be choking. 
But success for once: crowned 
my acting efforts; the woman 
hustled at her keys and 
Madame’s dressing-bag, and 
armed with the bottle we 
sallied forth triumphantly to 
the rescue of beauty in distress. 
Madame was seated near where 
I had left her, on the corridor 
seat outside the compartment 
which was next to mine, sneez- 
ing, but less vigorously. She 
soon recovered, apologising 
most charmingly, telling me 
that she had unfortunately 
been subject to these paralys- 
ing attacks since hay fever had 
claimed her as a victim the 
year before; and I—I could 
only say to her that if hay 
fever made all women look like 
her, I would introduce legisla- 
tion to compel her sex to sleep 
permanently in hay-fields. She 
laughed, and said men were all 
the same. 

“Damn the other men,” I 
growled. “Why on earth re- 
mind me of them?” 

She told me she was leaving 
the train at Warsaw. No, she 
had never been to England, it 
was the dream of her life— 
would I take her? and she 
switched those dazzling lights 
on to me so that verily I knew 
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not whether I stood on my 
head or my heels, a worse pre- 
dicament indeed than that of 
the navigating officer who from 
darkness is plunged into the 
paralysing glare of a powerful 
searchlight, for he at least is 
conscious. 

Ah! but that wouldn’t be 
proper, would it? Besides, she 
had heard all Englishmen were 
so cold! and off went the light, 
leaving one shivering in ant- 
arctic cold. Then after ten 
minutes more of this delightful 
folly of light and darkness, hot 
and cold, the children’s game 
of “now you're warm and now 
you aren't,” she went to her 
compartment. And I, thank- 
ing the saints that there were 
angels in the world, turned 
into mine, threw myself on to 
my back at full length on the 
seat and looked at the ceiling. 
And then—God in heaven !— 
could it be true? I rubbed my 
eyes—yes—the small Foreign 
Office bag which I had placed 
in the rack was gone. It had 
been there two hours before 
when I unlocked the door (I 
had got a key out of the con- 
ductor) on returning from the 
refreshment car. It had been 
there half an hour since when 
I moved out into the corridor 
and stood at the door talking 
to Madame, and now, well— 
it must have fallen down. I 
got up and hunted, I turned 
the compartment inside out, I 
moved everything at least six 
times, and then I again lay 
down and thought ;—thought, 
thought, thought. It must be 
found. I was on the high- 
road to lose my commission, 
for such disgrace I could never 
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face and remain in the service, 
Could any one have got in at 
the window? No—unlikely— 
it was screwed down ; for just 
as in India there is an official 
date for barrack punkahs to 
be required, so in Russia there 
is an official date for railway 
windows to be openable. Who 
could have got in? Several 
passengers had passed up and 
down the corridor, but I had 
either been in the compartment 
or at the door. Yes—I had 
once been away, when I went 
to get the sneeze medicine; 
but that was for less than two 
minutes. Besides She couldn’t 
have taken it. Impossible. 
Heavens—had she? Had I 
been fooled? Had I risked 
everything by talking to that 
woman? It couldn’t be—and 
yet—and yet! The more I 
reviewed the situation the more 
certain I was that no one but 
she could be the thief. How 
was I to beat her? For nigh 
upon an hour I thought. I 
thought long and I thought 
hard—and then like a shaft of 
light the resemblance that I 
had in vain searched for came 
to me in my agony of despair. 
The same mannerism, the same 
dimples—those damned elusive 
dimples. But what had that 
to do with it? By all the 
saints, a chance, and worth 
trying. No time to waste; 
action at once was essential ; 
the true soldier’s maxim, “at- 
tack, attack, attack.” 

I walked down the corridor. 
The door of the compartment 
was closed, the blindsdown. I 
returned to mine and pressed 
the bell button. “Nu poslu- 
shaete” (listen), I said to the 
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attendant, “You know the 
charming lady, the ‘krasa- 
vitsa’ in No. 15; she is—I 
want to see her,’ and I pressed 
a ten-rouble note into his hand. 

“She is ill and not to be 
disturbed.” 

“ Ah—then I must see her 
maid—any excuse you like— 
but now.” 

And I solemnly counted out 
five ten-rouble notes. 

Five minutes later the maid 
came to my door. 

“You want to see Madame 
—she is ill.” 

“ But so am I—I am ill with 
love—your mistress is, like you, 
so pretty, so charming, I must 
see her.” 

“Madame cannot and will 
not see any one.” 

“Then give her this,” and 
tearing a page out of my 
pocket-book, I wrote on it the 
words . “Hétel de France, 
Rome.” I despatched her 
with it and with twenty 
roubles for herself. 

And then I waited—waited 
for what seemed an infinity of 
time, racking my muddled brain 
for guidance should she refuse 
toseeme. But women, however 
cruel, are curious. Even if the 
words I sent were not the key, 
as I hoped and prayed they 
were, curiosity might make her 
see me, and then Providence 
would help me out. The maid 
came out of compartment No. 
15 beckoning to me, and as I 
passed her and entered it she 
remained outside and closed 
the door. 

How clearly I remember the 
scene. Madame was sitting in 
the corner, propped up with 
cushions; her feet, the tiniest 
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surely that ever graced a shoe, 
rested on a lucky hat-box. She 
looked as charming as ever— 
that was palpable at a glance 
—and her face showed merely 
sufficient traces of storm to call 
forth sympathy and a desire to 
help. The scene and its curious 
setting comes back to me as 
yesterday, and as I write my 
heart re-echoes the bumpity- 
bump tune it then played as 
for a second I stood there un- 
certain of success. If she spoke 
first I had drawn the winning 
number ; if, on the other hand, 
she were to say nothing, to 
wither me with contempt, then 
my suppositions were wrong 
and despair would stare me in 
the face. But no, as I stood 
looking at her, something 
assured me that without the 
smallest doubt she was the 
thief. Was it possible that 
my shaft could find a weak 
spot in her harness? If so, the 
high stakes that we played for 
must be mine. Then she broke 
the silence. What did this 
piece of paper mean? she 
hoped I would be quick and 
explain it, for, if a joke, it was 
exceedingly ill- timed; she 
lacked the sense of humour 
of my countrymen; she was 
tired and ill and would be 
alone. Saying which she held 
out to me the page of my 
pocket-book so recently sent 
in to her. 

“T will explain at once,” I 
said, “but I must apologise. 
That stupid maid of yours has 
given you the wrong piece of 
paper instead of my note. But 
it is all the same. You said to- 
day you knew Rome. I must 
send a most important telegram 
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there from the next station at 
which we stop—can you most 
kindly give me the right address 
—the street this hotel is in?” 
and as I spoke I handed her the 
following telegram :— 


“Captain OsBoRNE, 

Hotel de France, Rome. 

“Your marriage impossible 
meet me lunch Rag one thirty 
Thursday. Full explanation. 
—CKECIL.”’ 


‘“‘T ean’t remember the street ; 
I’d be most grateful if you’d 
tell it me.” 

I watched her closely as she 
read the full address, knowing 
full well she’d read the message ; 
and my heart gave one tre- 
mendous leap as, clever actress 
that she was, I saw the 
slightest possible tightening of 
the fingers. It was just as ifa 
horse stumbled and recovered 
himself. She was beat—badly 
beat—and knew it. 

“T am afraid I have read 
the message: I am so sorry, 
but you shouldn’t have given 
it to me. Poor Captain Os- 
borne, why is his marriage 
impossible? must you send 
that wire?—so sad to think 
of young people unhappy—do 
hearts break ?” and again those 
devilish lights switched on, but 
I was armed. 

“ Yes—it must go,” I said; 
and then with stern, slow 
deliberation, “ unless — unless 
before our next stop I can find 
in my compartment a small 
green bag which was there 
this morning. I don’t want to 
send that message, because it 
will cause great pain to a very 
sweet girl, Marie d’Alengon, 
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and probably drive her to 
pursue the devils life led by 
her sister, whom she thinks 
kind and innocent and good. 
God! what a mockery! But 
there is no alternative, I am 
now going to the dining-car, 
and there is no need to tell 
you the number of my com- 
partment.” 

“ And, if you find this—this 
wonderful bag of yours, will 
you still tell your friend the 
Captain that...” 

“Tf I find the bag, I give 
you the word of an English- 
man that I will tell nothing 
for Marie’s sake.” And with 
that I abruptly left her and 
went into the dining-car. 

The déjeiner was served 
shortly afterwards, but Madame 
did not put in an appearance. 
The endless courses came and 
went; I hated every one who 
ate and ate and helped to spin 
the meal out. But everything 
ends in time, even the tortures 
of the inquisition-chamber. I 
cannot easily describe my feel- 
ing of fear as I walked back 
to my compartment, which on 
this occasion I had purposely 
left unlocked, lest she might 
defy me; my fear that the bag 
would not be returned. And 
yet—there it was in the iden- 
tical place in the rack, looking 
for all the world as if it had 
never been moved. The revul- 
sion of feeling on recovering it 
and seeing that the seals had 
not been tampered with was 
so immense that I could only 
say my prayers in thankful- 
ness for so narrow an escape. 
It was almost impossible to 
realise my great good-fortune. 

And narrow escape indeed it 
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was, for had I not by the 
remotest chance in the world 
known Marie and of the mys- 
terious wealthy sister that 
lived in Poland, the sister that 
regarded Marie as the apple of 
her eye; had I not alighted on 
the one weak spot in her devil’s 
armour, I should assuredly 
have lost my commission, while 
a most important despatch on 
the subject of Britain’s attitude 
to the Amir of Afghanistan 
would have found its way into 
the Russian Foreign Office. I 
deserved indeed to fail, but 
was miraculously and wonder- 
fully preserved, while that 
clever and infernally pretty 
woman encountered defeat for 
once in her life at the hands of 
a happy-go-lucky subaltern. 
Till our arrival at Warsaw, 
where she detrained, I did not 
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again see her ladyship; but 
there she was on the platform 
once more, heavily veiled. Out 
of devilry I went up to say 
good-bye—or rather the pleas- 
anter phrase of “do svidaniya ” 
—and expressed the pious hope 
that when next we met she 
would have taken her “ pen- 
sion.” Could I give any mes- 
sage from Madame to Marie or 
to the Captain? 

Putting up her veil, and 
looking at me in a most inno- 
cent and injured manner, with 
tears, real tears, welling up 
into her glorious eyes, she 
replied, “Tell them that with 
your {permission the Countess 
Sobieski will be at their 
wedding.” 

The Countess Sobieski! —a 
narrower escape indeed than I 
had dreamed of ! 
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MR BALFOUR’S ORATORY—ARGUMENT AND VERSE—HATRED OF 
THE PAST—THE COMMON MALICE AGAINST SHAKESPEARE—AN 


ARISTIDES OF POETRY—THE 


FUTURISTS AND THEIR FORMULA— 


‘THE WORLD SET FREE’—MR WELLS’ REVOLUTION. 


THE session, which drags on 
infamously to an end, has been 
a triumph for Mr Balfour. 
The speech in which he de- 
nounced the agent provocateur 
will be remembered when the 
general records of the House 
attract no more than an anti- 
quarian curiosity. It will take 
its place with that splendid 
oration in which Pitt pro- 
phesied the coming of another 
dawn at the very moment 
when the risen sun gleamed 
on the windows of Westminster 
Hall, with Burke’s perfervid 
denunciation of the French 
Revolution, with Disraeli’s he- 
roic exposure of Peel’s apos- 
tacy. If you compare Mr 
Balfour’s recent speeches with 
the soulless prevarication which 
serves our Prime Minister in 
place of oratory, you cannot 
be content to say that they 
are incomparably better. They 
are examples of another art: 
they are devised to serve 
another purpose. Mr Asquith, 
speaking always to Mr Red- 
mond’s brief, limits his ingenui- 
ties to such paltry phrases as 
‘wait and see,’ or “the answer 
is in the negative.” If he has 
evaded an awkward question 
or postponed a decision, that 
he might wait upon his master’s 
pleasure, he has achieved all 
that duty requires, all that the 
ambition of an advocate sug- 





gests. Mr Balfour, on the 
other hand, is bound in no 
shackles. He is a free man, 
thinking and speaking only of 
his country’s good, and the 
lightest of his utterances is 
marked by the plain sincerity 
of conviction. 

And then in a moment he 
turns his mind to lighter 
themes. Even in the stress of 
politics he does not forget that 
he is a man of letters. His 
power of detachment is perfect. 
The speech which he delivered 
not long since before the Eng- 
lish Association was an admir- 
able specimen of the swift 
paradox and happy allusive- 
ness in which he takes delight. 
He discoursed of Dryden and 
Pope, and that he might not 
divest himself wholly of the 
politician when he faced an 
audience of professors, he pres- 
ently narrowed his discussion 
to the possibilities of argument 
in verse. Had he _ chosen 
any other poets than Pope 
and Dryden he would have 
found little indeed to say. 
Poetry and argument are 
ever and have ever been at 
variance. The nearer a writer 
of verse approaches to argu- 
ment the farther he recedes 
from poetry. The poet is & 
vates, a seer, a prophet, 4 
singer. Whatever function he 
discharges, it is his business to 
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be dogmatic; to make asser- 
tions, not to support them with 
reason. He should forget all 
the preliminary stages of his 
statement. Even in drama, 
where obviously there must be 
a greater licence, the argument, 
if such it may be called, is 
purely emotional. Take, for 
instance, the passage of dia- 
logue between Richard and 
Queen Elizabeth in “ Richard 
IIL,” as vivid a piece of 
stichomuthia as the English 
drama has to show. The con- 
test is as closely engaged as it 
well could be, yet it is a con- 
test throughout not of reason 
but of feeling. Richard is de- 
manding the daughter of Eliza- 
beth in marriage, a demand she 
indignantly repels. Here is a 
specimen of its swift inter- 
change :— 
“ K, Rich. Say, she shall be a high and 
mighty queen. 
Q. Eliz. To wail the title, as her mother 
doth. 
K. Rich. Say, I will love her ever- 
lastingly. 
Q. Eliz. But how long shall that title 
‘ever’ last? 
K. Rich. Sweetly in force unto her 
fair life’s end. 
Q. Eliz. But how long fairly shall her 
sweet life last? 
K. Rich. So long as Heaven and Nature 
lengthens it. 
Q. Hliz. So long as hell and Richard 
likes of it.” 


With much more in the same 
manner and to the same pur- 
pose. Being poetry, it is in- 
spired when Queen Elizabeth 
speaks by the heart not by the 
head, and is argumentative in 
form alone. 

For lyrical poetry the case is 
far stronger. The poet who 
would argue in impassioned 
verse would be guilty of so pro- 
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found a bathos that his verse 
would be doomed to instant 
oblivion. He who has a cause 
to support, he who would win 
another over to his opinion, 
must choose the humbler har- 
mony of prose, and not ask the 
owl to sing like a nightingale. 
Can you imagine an appeal to 
the reason enshrined in the 
magical shape of “The Twa 
Corbies,” a little masterpiece 
written by no one knows whom 
and no one knows when ? 


“ As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 
The tane unto the t’other say, 

‘Where sall we gang and dine to-day ?’ 


‘In behint yon auld fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 

And naebody kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady 
fair. 


‘Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But nane sall ken whare he is gane: 
O’er his white banes, when they are 


bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.’” 


There is tragedy here; there 
is no argument. The words 
awake terror and pity, if you 
will; they do not attempt to 
improve or instruct. 

And even Pope and Dryden, 
great poets, who turned their 
verse, on occasion, to the pur- 
pose of argument, cannot per- 
suade at this distance of time, 
even if in their own day they 
found converts. Their poems 
are remembered for their im- 
agery, their portraiture, their 
fine economy of words. When 
you read Pope, as Mr Balfour 
justly says, “you are not in- 
terested in the theory that the 
actions of mankind are to be 
explained by the ‘ruling pas- 
sion. What you are inter- 
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ested in is rather such things 
as the character of the Duke 
of Wharton and other admir- 
able passages of that great 
rhetorical poem.” In other 
words, Pope’s masterpiece has 
survived not on account but 
in spite of its argument. Its 
main purpose was forgotten 
even by the generation which 
welcomed it fresh from the 
press. The form in which it 
was set is imperishable. The 
truth is that argument lives 
by form alone. The same law 
applies to it whether it 
be in prose or in verse. 
And it is in accordance with 
this law that philosophers die 
more speedily than other men: 
they are seldom artists. No 
age cares very much what its 
predecessors thought. Every 
age is interested in the style 
and manner of those that went 
before. Plato will be read unto 
the end of time, even by those 
who are indifferent to his the- 
ories, because, being not merely 
an artist in words, he had 
a sure sense of dramatic effect. 
Literature, prose or verse, is 
an art of expression. Nothing 
that fails in expression can 
hold the attention or evoke 
the admiration of posterity. 
Morals, philosophy, lessons of 
every kind, shift with the cen- 
tury. Of the theologians, those 
are remembered best who un- 
derstood the art of eloquence, 
It may be that Jeremy Taylor, 
for instance, was no wiser 
man than his fellows. He out- 


lives the others by the pomp 
and splendour of his prose. The 
doctrine of “art for art’s sake” 
has been condemned by those 
who misunderstand it as in- 
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human. Yet when we look upon 
the long line of masterpieces 
which stretches far back to 
the past, it is clear that it is 
words not thoughts which con- 
fer immortality, that as the 
inexpressive wiseacre recedes 
dimly into the past, he still 
lives in the minds of men, who 
fortified his works against death 
and corruption by the sovereign 
antiseptic of style. 

Such societies as that to 
which Mr Balfour imparted 
his views upon argument and 
verse deserve all the encourage- 
ment they are given, because 
they do their best to pre- 
serve a respect for literature 
in an age which, devoted to 
speed and material comfort, 
cherishes a wild hatred of the 
past. We are too ready 
to look upon all that has 
been already achieved with 
a jealous eye, as though it dis- 
credited the present or inter- 
fered with the future. Now, 
the old injunction that we 
should say none but kind 
words of the dead need not 
lie too heavy upon us. The 
accident of another’s death 
does not absolve us from the 
duty of telling the truth, and 
no man is immune from criti- 
cism because he has departed 
booted and spurred upon his 
last journey. But death, if it 
does not silence criticism, 
should assuage malice. We 
may, without forfeit, put an 
amiable gloss upon the actions 
of those whom we have known. 
Those, on the other hand, 
who belong not to their 
friends but to the world, must 
be arraigned before the judg- 
ment-seat of each generation, 
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which still listens to the recital 
of their words and deeds, and 
they assuredly do not deserve 
condemnation merely because 
they are not our own con- 
temporaries. 

Yet some there are who go 
far beyond the limits of justice 
in speaking and thinking of 
the dead. Filled with the pre- 
vailing hatred of the past, they 
fall intemperately upon great 
reputations. They attack those 
who have passed beyond the 
reach of their hands as though 
they were inspired by a feeling 
of personal enmity. There 
was once a student of history 
who, when he left his uni- 
versity, declared that he knew 
but one ambition: to do some- 
thing, before he died, to injure 
the fame of Martin Luther. 
Lutaer is still a reputable 
memory, unscathed by the ac- 
rimony of the historian. The 
fact that the historian, after 
some four hundred years, should 
have fed an ancient grudge, 
proves that he at any rate 
had a wholesome contempt for 
impartiality. 

However, of all those who 
have incurred the malice and 
hatred of indiscreet persons, 
comes Shakespeare first. The 
great poet is abused and in- 
sulted in many voices and for 
many reasons. The Baconians, 
for instance, are unable to 
speak of him with patience, 
because they believe that he 
wears the stolen robes of their 
hero. With them the word 
“Stratfordian” is a kind of 
expletive, with as much definite 
meaning attached to it as is 
carried by the adjective which 
appears to have given a popu- 
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larity of scandal to a recent 
play. We hear of “the drunken 
boor,” of “the illiterate clown,” 
who has masqueraded for three 
hundred years as the writer 
of tragedies not hisown. With 
a complete absence of humour 
certain solemnities, lawyers, 
business men, and others, lash 
themselves into a fury at the 
mere mention of Shakespeare’s 
name. They tell us, on the 
one hand, that Shakespeare 
could not have written the 
plays ascribed to him, because 
very little is known about him. 
They are sure, on the other 
hand, that he was certainly 
a disreputable vagabond, who 
could not write his own name. 
This contradictory method of 
attack is the clearest proof of 
folly. If they know nothing 
of him, by what process do 
they convince themselves of 
his drunkenness and disrepute ? 
Their lack of logic is explic- 
able only on the ground of 
private malice. There are still 
many ardent souls who write 
and speak of Shakespeare with 
a bitterness which would not 
be justified unless he had in- 
flicted upon them a personal 
injury. 

Others abuse the poet for 
@ more easily intelligible if 
not a better reason. They 
look upon him as the Athen- 
ians looked upon Aristides. 
The praise which has been 
heaped upon him irritates 
them beyond endurance. Away 
with the just man, they cry. 
Let us punish him for his 
too obtrusive virtues. There 
is no more room, they declare, 
in the realm of letters for the 
supreme poet than there was 
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in Athens for the statesman 
who never fell below the lofti- 
est standard of justice. A 
sordid argument, which does 
little credit, and should in- 
spire with no pride the sadly 
ingenuous persons who parade 
it. 

But the most solid ground 
for the dislike of Shakespeare 
is the fear of competition. He 
is, 80 to say, a blackleg to the 
trade union of dramatists. 
Jealousy of the past is a 
common form of _ egoism. 
Shakespeare, we heard not 
long since, is the arch-enemy 
of the living. He stands in 
the way of the modern play- 
wright. How and where he 
does this we do not know. 
Not in London, truly, where 
his plays are but rarely heard. 
Is it the festival at Stratford, 
one of the rare sentimentalities 
which England allows herself, 
that irks the dramatist of to- 
day? Or is it some vague 
dread that uncomfortable com- 
parisons may be made, be- 
tween “ Hamlet,” for instance, 
and the last masterpiece of 
modern didacticism ? 

Whatever it be, it is inspired, 
we suppose, by a kind of envy. 
Our dramatists clamour for a 
fair field and no favour. They 
will make no exception for the 
genius of Shakespeare. They 
show as little reverence for the 
past as care for the future, 
They live only in the present, 
and countenance nothing which 
detracts from a full till and 
“advance bookings.” It is not 
the drama which is near their 
heart, but their drama, They 


have as little interest in the 
achievements 


of the great 
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himself. “Shakespeare is the 
arch-enemy of the living.” 
Were they logical, our drama- 
tists should join the Futurists 
in preaching the gospel of de- 
struction. Indeed it is the 
policy of the Futurists which 
best explains the fear of Shake- 
speare. And if you would 
know how far the Futurists 
have travelled on the road of 
iconoclasm, you have but to visit 
the exhibition of the Italian 
painters and sculptors now 
open in London. They express 
in a formula their detestation 
of tradition. They care not 
what they do so long as it is 
“something else.” They be- 
lieve that they have pushed 
the thing they call “ progress” 
rather farther than the rest. 
What they refuse to see is that 
one formula is no better than 
another, It is just as easy to 
imitate a series of coloured 
cubes as it is to reproduce the 
waxen surface of the late Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s suburban 
Hellenism. Yet hear their 
manifesto: ‘‘There is no more 
beauty except in strife. No 
masterpiece without aggres- 
siveness. Poetry must be a 
violent onslaught upon the 
unknown forces to command 
them to bow before man. 
We stand upon the extreme 
promontory of the centuries!” 
It is a very small promontory 
on which the Futurists stand. 
There they are all huddled to- 
gether, all using the same ges- 
ture, all expressing whatever 
diverse emotions they pretend to 
feel in precisely the same terms. 
It does not matter whether it 
is a ball of Apaches or the last 




















thing in modern poets that 
is represented. Whatever is 
interpreted by a Futurist as- 
sumes the same colour and the 
same form. Of what use, then, 
is it to talk of strife, when you 
reduce it to a common denomi- 
nator? Whatever be the ob- 
ject of attack the onslaught 
is the same. A dull, conven- 
tional monotony pervades all 
that is done or said by these 
men, who believe themselves the 
first flower of progress. The 
Futurists fight not separately 
but in battalions. Not one 
of them lifts his hand against 
his neighbour for his own 
cause. They are already hide- 
bound in pedantry, and a 
young painter would show a 
finer sense of originality if he 
were to mimic Frith’s “Derby 
Day” than if he sought the 
bubble reputation at the mouth 
of Signor Severini’s cubic 
cannon. 

But in order that they may 
play their own little antics, 
that they may bow all to the 
same strict law of folly, the 
Futurists would, if they could, 
destroy all traces of the past. 
They are no less desperate 
enemies of amenity than the 
Suffragettes. If they might, 
they would fire another Troy 
daily. They hate the hoarded 
records of the world with a mere 
fury of hatred. ‘ Museums,” 
they shout, “cemeteries! .. . 
Truly identical with their sinis- 
ter jostling of bodies that know 
one another not. Public dor- 
mitories where one sleeps for 
ever side by side with de- 
tested or ‘unknown beings. 
Mutual ferocity of painters 
and sculptors slaying one an- 
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other with blows of lines and 
colour in a single museum.” 
There, in a few lines, is their 
doctrine,—a foolish doctrine, 
since in the pursuit of a new 
cult they have already aban- 
doned originality, they have al- 
ready outraged tradition, and 
they play without a smile the 
sedulous ape to one another. 

In vain they cry aloud; in 
vain they outrage tradition, 
which happily still holds us in 
its iron, beneficent grasp. The 
time is coming, nay, it is here, 
when Futurism will be en- 
veloped in yesterday, a dis- 
regarded episode of noisy 
eccentricity ; and then in a 
renewed reverence for the 
masters shall the formal antics 
of the Cubists be forgotten. 
Then once more the world will 
admit that the only hope of 
progress lies in retrogression, 
that the Future, of which we 
insolently boast, will drift to 
nothingness if it be not securely 
and piously anchored in the 
past. 

Yet there is no doubt that 
Futurism has for the moment 
its eloquent evangelists. Mr 
H. G. Wells, for instance, in 
his last book, ‘The World Set 
Free’ (London: Macmiilan & 
Co.), glorifies what seems to 
us the grossest materialism. 
The amenities of life are as 
nothing to him. for litera- 
ture, especially for the liter- 
ature of the past, he appears 
to have a sovereign con- 
tempt. In his Utopia there 
is little room for poetry. He 
betrays a fierce animosity for 
Greek and Latin as a basis of 
education. He complains that 
boys “learn a few scraps of 
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Horace and Virgil and Homer 
for the confusion of cads.” 
Why for the confusion of eads, 
we wonder? Is it for so pitiful 
a vanity as this that the poets 
have outlasted all the wise men 
of science? Is it mere snob- 
bishness that has persuaded 
scholars for many centuries 
to delight in the “curious 
felicity” of Horace, in the 
majesty of Virgil, in the easy 
perfection of Homer, the first 
and greatest poet of them all? 
Our Futurists, no doubt, are 
very great men, but they must 
not charge others with a vain 
folly, when in their arrogance 
they pit their hastily gathered 
knowledge against the wisdom 
of two thousand years. And 
if the ancient tongues confuse 
the cads, is science wholly 
blameless? Has not Mr Wells 
observed signs of superiority in 
some gifted beings, who have 
gone through a course of 
analytical chemistry, or be- 
lieved that they pierced all the 
mysteries of life by the dis- 
section of a few blameless frogs? 
Surely there is here an ill- 
concealed malice against the 
humanities, which, unaffected 
by modern fads or new “dis- 
coveries,’ march triumphantly 
on their way. 

In the same nonchalant 
manner Mr Wells dismisses 
those who practise the art 
of painting. He praises Leo- 
nardo da Vinci on the strange 
ground that “his common- 
place books are full of pro- 
phetic subtlety and ingenious 
anticipations of the methods 
of early aviators.” Evidently 
Mr Wells is indifferent to the 
elusive smile of La Gioconda. 
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That her creator should have 
professed an interest in the 
flight of men sets him in- 
stantly upon a pedestal. We 
had always thought of him 
with Raphael and Michael 
Angelo and Titian. We are 
wrong in our classification. 
It is his greatest glory to 
have been an _ anticipatory 
rival of Henry Farman and 
Blériot. 

It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Mr Wells mon- 
strously exalts the ingenuities 
of mechanical science. “ Man,” 
says he, “is the tool-using ani- 
mal,” and persuaded by this 
partial statement he proceeds 
to identify “progress” with 
practical inventiveness. He 
is convinced that it matters 
enormously by what process 
we are conveyed from one 
place to another. The mere 
thought of flight inspires him 
to a rhapsody. The motor- 
car, in his eyes, is not so 
much a convenient carriage 
as a human influence. In- 
deed, he would make man not 
only the user of his tools, but 
their slave. For those who 
do not believe that all human 
virtue resides in steam, elec- 
tricity, radium, and cog- 
wheels, these large assump- 
tions are unintelligible. Since 
the seventeenth century the 
human race has travelled by 
many vehicles. Pepys and 
Evelyn went from Charing 
Cross to the City in a barge. 
Then the river fell out of 
fashion as a highway, and 
the sedan-chair replaced the 
barge, with no other result 
than to throw out of work 
a vast mob of honest oars- 
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men, for whose benefit a 
theatrical benefit was gravely 
proposed. Presently wider 
streets and a change of habit 
made horses possible, and the 
hackney coach superseded the 
sedan-chair, henceforth treas- 
ured as a pleasant relic of the 
past in our museums. Then 
came the hansom-cab, the 
most elegant carriage that 
ever adorned our streets. 
Perfect in shape, it harmon- 
ised exactly with the land- 
scape which it adorned. It 
was never out of proportion 
in size or form with the 
houses bounding the streets 
which it traversed. And now 
the hansom in its turn has 
given way to the taxi-cab— 
that is all the revolution 
amounts to. If we travel 
rather faster than we used, 
the mind and heart of man 
remain unchanged. While the 
transition is visible, we may 
observe certain hardships and 
certain vulgarities. The han- 
som-driver, crawling furtively 
along, laments his ruined 
trade, and has lost by force 
_ of circumstances the insolent 
power of repartee which once 
filled his fellow-citizens with 
a@ natural pride. The rider 
in a motor-car looks down 
with a vulgar haughtiness 
upon what he esteems the 
sad relics of a primitive age, 
just as once the lady in her 
sedan-chair despised the damp, 
ill-kept, and draughty barge. 
But there is no essential dif- 
ference between travelling by 
horse and travelling by petrol. 
Civilisation is untouched; a 
man is a man for all that, 
even though he cannot bring 
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himself to climb to the top of 
a motor-bus. 

The truth is, it matters not 
at all how we get from one 
place to another. All that 
matters is what we say and 
think and do when we get 
there. There is no inherent 
virtue in saving an hour that 
you may waste two, and it 
is easy to imagine a sensible 
community which regarded 
mere speed as a vice, Even 
if we attain the supreme glory 
of flying through the air, we 
shall effect a change of habit, 
not of soul; we shall not be 
the equal of the despised 
Homer or the hated Shake- 
speare, though all the world 
knows that these two mis- 
creants walked, as God bade 
them, erect upon their feet. 
When we think of the old 
travellers, we think of the 
courage which inspired them 
to sail unknown seas to un- 
known lands. There are some 
who will lament, as things 
have turned out, that Colum- 
bus ever discovered America, 
All the world admires the act 
of discovery, and is but re- 
motely conscious that the in- 
trepid traveller had nothing 
but a favouring wind upon 
which to rely. He at any 
rate need not be despised be- 
cause he did not foresee the 
supreme triumph of the tea- 
kettle. 

So Mr Wells opposes to 
the beauty and knowledge of 
the past a deadly explosive, 
“atomic energy,” which in his 
Utopia destroys our present 
society to make room for an- 
other and, as he thinks, a better 
one. He pits the last ingenu- 
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ity of a barren thing called 
science against the experience 
of all history. And even if his 
“atomic energy” had acquired 
in sixty years the power which 
he ascribes to it, it could not 
achieve the vast revolution 
which he pictures. When 
human nature had survived 
the shock, it would be human 
nature still. The influence of 
gunpowder, which has been 
absurdly exaggerated by ped- 
ants, meant no more to man- 
kind than a change of weapons. 
It affected the tactics of life, 
not the strategy, which remains 
unalterable. We do not deny 
that bombs are deadly weapons ; 
and Mr Wells’ “atomic energy” 
might leave behind it the death 
areas of which he dreams, 
areas within which “ perished 
museums, cathedrals, palaces, 
libraries, galleries of master- 
pieces, and a vast accumula- 
tion of human achievement, 
whose charred remains lie 
buried, a legacy of curious 
material that only future 
generations may hope to ex- 
amine.” In passing it may be 
noted that all the “reforms” 
of which Mr Wells dreams are 
not worth one stone of Ely 
Cathedral. But even if his 
atomic energy devastated the 
world and delighted the de- 
structive soul of Signor Mari- 
netti, those of the human race 
who were left would be found 
obstinate in immutability, and 
in a generation would reck no 
more of “atomic energy” than 
their ancestors recked of gun- 
powder. 

** Man is a tool-using animal,” 
says Mr Wells. And so long as 
he is master of his tools, not 


their creature, it is well. The 
moment he lives only for 
mechanical ingenuity, then his 
degradation has begun, for he 
is mistaking the unessential 
toys of life for its moral ne- 
cessities. The civilisation of 
the Chinese is older and more 
expert than ours. The Chinese 
discovered the absurd labour- 
saving apparatus, in which we 
take so vast a pride, far ear- 
lier than we did. They also 
ascribed to this apparatus a 
virtue which it did not possess, 
And the result is that they 
seem to be on the highroad of 
degeneracy. So long have 
they been tool-using animals 
that they have forgotten some 
other obligations of life. And 
we shall follow along this same 
road of uncertainty and dis- 
quietude too, if we do not re- 
member that man is a thinking 
animal also, whose thoughts 
sometimes rise above the tin- 
toys of science. To speak toa 
friend at a distance may save 
@ journey or a letter through 
the post, but that is no reason 
why we should elevate the tele- 
phone to a gospel, or see a spir- 
itual significance in its jingling 
bell and obscure whisperings. 
Thus if you look back across 
the centuries you will perceive 
that it is not science which has 
profoundly influenced the mind 
of men. When Chaucer in his 
‘Canterbury Tales’ fashioned 
a new instrument of English 
speech, he achieved something 
far more powerful in its effect 
than gunpowder. He helped 
to make Shakespeare possible, 
and forged a link in the chain 
of poetry and thought which 
holds the whole world together. 
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The influence which moulds us 
afresh is a thing far subtler than 
gunpowder or steam-engines. 
Dryden was born fifteen years 
after Shakespeare died. Doubt- 
less he knew many who had 
spoken with the poet. Yet a 
wider gap separates Dryden 
from Shakespeare than dis- 
parts us from Dryden, who in 
thought and style might almost 
be our contemporary. In other 
words, the world underwent a 
larger change between 1600 
and 1700 than it has under- 
gone since. And the change 
was wrought by speech and 
ideas, not by new methods of 
transport nor by the invention 
of high explosives. These fell 
within the’ long period of 
uniformity. 

Mr Wells’ Utopia, then, fails 
to persuade us, because we 
cannot believe in his image of 
the future. It is nearly half 
a century since the rhetoricians 
of science promised to bring us 
the comfort of a new religion. 
And science, bankrupt in faith 
and hope, offers us instead the 
use of petrol-engines, if we can 
afford them. Moreover, we like 
the result of Mr Wells’ revolution 
as little as we like its process. 
When all that we value and 
admire in the world, cathedrals, 
books, pictures, are destroyed, 
we are to replace them, it seems, 
by a drab and dull uniformity. 
If the world be set free it 
will be impossible, we are told, 
“any longer to deal with it 
piece by piece.” The round 
globe will become one problem. 
All the ancient barriers of 
language and custom will be 
broken down. To save time, 
the English tongue will be 
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murdered, as the tranquillity 
of human existence will have 
been murdered. “It was not 
without some sacrifices,” says 
the prophet, “that the English- 
speaking peoples were permitted 
the satisfaction of hearing 
their speech used universally. 
The language was shorn of a 
number of grammatical peculi- 
arities—the distinctive forms 
for the subjunctive mood, for ex- 
ample, and most of the irregular 
plurals, were abolished; its 
spelling was systematised and 
adapted to the voice-sounds in 
use upon the Continent of 
Europe, and a process of in- 
corporating foreign nouns and 
verbs commenced that speedily 
reached enormous proportions.” 
It is a pleasant prospect, 
isn’t it? Within ten years 
from the foundation of the 
World Republic the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary will swell to 
250,000 words, and yet the 
older English Literature will 
still be appreciated! Here, 
we fear, the prophet brags. 
When the new language of the 
World Republic comes into 
being, will not he who dares 
to learn a few lines of Chaucer 
or Shakespeare be charged 
with the horrible ambition of 
confusing the cad ? 

There is no stranger thing 
than this passion for uniformity 
and universality. The diversity 
of speech and manner and 
thought, which obtain to-day 
in Europe, adds colour to what 
might be a dull existence. 
He who masters a foreign 
tongue adds another life to his 
own, a life far more gracious 
than will ever be imparted 
by aeroplane or motor -car. 
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And shall we sacrifice all the 
varieties of fashion and food, 
which give a spice of pleasure 
to foreign travel, merely that 
the World Republic may har- 
bour no rebellious citizens? If 
Mr Wells’ nightmare—it is not 
a dream—ever came true, we 
should never cry, perhaps ; but 
we should never laugh, and the 
vaunted Republic would surely 
end in a general boredom. We 
should attain at last a univer- 
sality—of suicide. The night- 
mare will not come true, and 
we shall go on living a life 
of reasonable happiness, com- 
mitting follies and paying for 
them, and doing our duty in the 
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old fashion, indifferent whether 
it is a horse that we ride behind 
or a steam-engine that wafts 
us on our way. For whether 
we like it or not, we carry in 
our veins the blood of all the 
ages. We cannot shake off 
the past, even if we would. 
We respect its principles and 
its prejudices by a wholesome 
instinct, The proud inventions 
of a day are, as we have said, 
powerless against the accumu- 
lated wisdom of a thousand 
years, and even the atomic 
energy imagined by Mr Wells 
would be powerless always 
against the unbroken traditions 
of the human race. 





IN an article of our last number, entitled “A Page of History,” 
we ascribed to Sir Charles Fergusson a letter on the Ulster Crisis. 
A reference to Hansard has shown us that this ascription, made 
under due reserve and in reliance upon an imperfect report, is 


incorrect. 


The letter, which was read by Mr Bonar Law in the 


House of Commons, came from a young officer, a near relative 
of a Member of Parliament, and purported to give an account 
of what Sir Charles Fergusson said to him. Our attention has 
been called to this error, and we are glad to make the necessary 


correction. 
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‘One Hundred Years of Peace,’ by 
James Cabot Lodge, notice of, 287. 
OnE oF oUR TRAITORS — ARTHUR 

THISTLEWOOD : The legitimate spirit- 
ual heir of Guy Fawkes, 456—dying 
words, 457—an honest fanatic, 458— 
advocate of physical force, 459—try- 
ing to organise a rising, 460—plot to 
murder certain Ministers, 463 — 
arrests, 468 —trial, 470—execution, 

474 et seq. 

OvurTPosTs, FROM THE— 
Hans across the Border, 90. 
The Schooling of Narbir Pun, 190. 
Havildar Bur Singh—Pensioner, 423. 
Two Songs from the Khowar, 428. 
1775—The Defence of St Johns, 563. 
The Making of a Chief, 601. 
Ziir, Ziin, Ziimeen, 611. 
Four Annas Reward, 814. 
A Village Squabble, 820. 


Pace or History, A, 713. 
PARLIAMENTARY SESSION, THE, 433. 
Passing oF Moeut MACKENZIE, THE, 


100. 

Pitt, William : see Chatham. 
Piain SpEEcH aBouT Inp1A, 149. 
Poetry, a New Kind of, 138 et seq. 
Prizg-Money, 389. 


‘Richard ITI.” quoted, 855. 
Roap, THE New, Chaps. XXIII.-Xxv., 
55—XXVI.-XXVIII., 216—XXIX,-XXXI., 


VOL. CXCV.—NO. MCLXXXIV. 


Index. 
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368 — xXXII.-xxxiv., 525 — xxxv.- 
XXXVII. (the end), 676. 
Rounp Nane@a Parpat, 351—Part II., 


509. 


San Cristororo AND Maria ASsuNTA, 
157. 

** ScaLLyY,” 641. 

ScHoo.tine oF Narsir Pun, THE, 190. 

ScHoo.t Lire, THE LIGHTER SIDE OF: 
I., The Headmaster, 740. The Head- 
master of Fiction, ib.—the Headmaster 
of Fact, ib.—characteristics of a great 
Headmaster, ib.—must be a gentle- 
man, a majestic figurehead, have a 
sense of humour, and be a ruler, 741 
et seq. —type changing, 745 —two 
Delilahs : Modern Sides and Govern- 
ment Interference, ib. et seg. — the 
Headmaster of to-day, 750 et seq. 

SERvIcE, BuRGHER, 271. ‘ 

SESSION, THE PARLIAMENTARY, 433. 

Shakespeare, hatred of indiscreet per- 
sons towards, 857. 

SKETCHED IN WAR TIME: Genesis and 
Exodus, 439—The Birth of a Hos- 
pital, 440—Out-patients, 441—The 
Hosts of the Wounded, 445—Our 
Orderlies, 451; II., Ward Five, 620 
—Hospital Visitors, 622—A Railway 
Journey, 625—Frozen, 628—Three 
Turks, 630. 

SoutH AFRIcAN NEIGHBOURS, My, 315. 

Star CHAMBER, THE AGRARIAN, 701. 


TAYLOR, GENERAL SrR ALEXANDER, 
G.C.B., 117. Descent, 118—educa- 
tion, 1b.—course of training, 119— 
arrival in India, 1b.—entrusted with 
command at nineteen, ib.—Ferozepur, 
ib.—end of first campaign, 120— 
Multan, 121—joins the army of Lord 
Gough and takes part in the decisive 
battle of Gujerat, 122—province an- 
nexed, 123—engaged in construction 
of great military road,ib.—the Mutiny, 
125—Delhi, 126 e¢ seg.—reconnais- 
sances, 128—the siege, 129—city cap- 
tured, 130—Lucknow, [itesnarl 
wounded, 133—return to England, 
133—marriage and return to India, 134 
—Ambela campaign, ib.—threatened 
with blindness, 135—retires from the 
army, #b.—death, 137. 

Turkves, Nien, 543. 

THISTLEWOOD, ARTHUR—ONE OF OUR 
TRAITORS, 456. 

Tracks, BEeatEN, 34—II., 235. 

Two SHips NAMED ‘‘GrEAT Harry,” 
THE, 205. mae S ; 

Two Sones FROM THE KuHowar, 428. 


TycrR Kry: I, The Story of the 
Wreck, 491—II., Story of the Island, 
498. 
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Ulster, No Right to Compromise, 147. 
United States, Sensitiveness of the, 289. 
Unrest in the World, 285. 

VICTORIANS, THE EARLY—AND AFTER, 


VILLAGE SQuaBBLE, A, 820. 
Viscount Bryce on Education, 292 et seq. 


WALK, A WELSH, 249. 


War Time, SKETCHED IN, 439—II, 
620. 

Washington, Proposed Statue of Chat- 
ham in, 419. 

WATERFALL, THE DEVIL OF THE, 
723. 

Wells’, H. G., ‘The World Set Free,’ 
notice of, 859 et seg. 


Zir, Zin, Ziimeen, 611. 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of 

good cocoa best ful- 

fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 





eo is bbs 00d”’ cocoa 


in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 























SCHOOLS 
New York 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D., President © 


Standards High Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-fifth Year Opens September 25, 1913 
Address, Vice President M. S. Read 


UNION COLLEGE 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Founded 1795 


Academic Courses 
ay, ore A and Electrical 
ineering Courses 


Oregon 

















University of Oregon— Eugene 
Summer School 
School of Medicine 
School of Law 
School of Music 
For Catalog. Address THE REGISTRAP 





SCHOOLS 





California 





California Hospital, Los Angeles 
School for Nurses fritid Driate 
residence city. 


Medical, Surgical, Maternity, Eye and Ear and X Ray 
Departments. In the midst of tropical gardens. Booklets 
free. 1414 South Hope St., Los Angeles. Also a limited 
number of young men (High Schoo! Graduates) admitted . 
to a two years course. 


University of Southern California 


(Los Angeles) 
COLLEGES—Liberal Arts, Medicine, Dentistry, Phar. 
macy, Law, Music, Fine Arts, Oratory and Theology, 
HIGH STANDARDS in Scholarship and Morals. 
Expenses moderate. Climate unexcelled. 2600.Students. 
Fall Semester opened September 10, 1913. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Pres. GEORGE F. BOVARD, A.M., D.D., LL.D 


Dew York 


Saint Mary’s School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 


PEEKSKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the charge of the Sisters of St. Mary 
New fireproof building beautifully situated. 
For catalogue address, The Sister Superior. 


Obio 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Thoroughly Equipped Art School 
Winter and Summer Terms 


J. ki. GEST, Director 


Pennsylvania 


University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA poe 


The College, Towne Scientific School, Gr 
uate School, Department of Law, Medical 
School, Dental School, Department of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy. 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Mount Airy, Philadelphia 
Rev Henry Eyster Jacobs, D. D., President 


















































NEW BOOKS BULLETIN 





les French Civilization , in the ‘Nineteenth Century. 


By Albert Léon Guerard 


A notable book, the outcome of a course of lectures delivered at Stanford Uni- - 
versity. Although the original purpose of this study, and its main object, was 





ited . to supplement the usual University courses in French literature, the book is . 
distinctly of vatwe to the genetal reader who wishes to follow with intelligent . 

i interest the'tangled problems-of modern‘French life. Theauthor brings great - 

ila learning.to his task.. His book is materially assisted by synopses, chronological 





and genealogical tables and working bibliographies. The plan of the work is 
developed with extraordinary skill and the whole book is of deepest interest. 
It has a,distinct place of its own among English books on this difficult but ever 
interesting topic. 


- Price $3.00 net; carriage ‘extra pe The Century Coup 


In Charu “Walk and Theraaboat By Reginald Blunt 


A fascinating book on‘one of the mosf fescinating parts of London. The title 
page tells the reader that itcontains short accounts of some’ ingenious people 
and famous places that were by the riverside at Chelsea, and the book well | 
maintains this opening: promise. ‘ Chelsea is, indeed, a familiar locality, butits ~ 
interest does not lessen with age, and this new good book on its people, its - 

-. houses and. its events will immediately receive the hearty welcome to which. it 
is entitled. The author makes a special effort to treat of the less familiar 
aspects of Chelsea, and some of the. lesser known persons concerned with that 
famous region, and his book has, therefore, a special distinctiveness of its own. 
Many delightful illustrations from scarce old photographs and engravings add 
to the delights of this charming book. 


Price $3.00 net; carriage.extra io J. B. Lippincott Company 


= Highways  =—S——By Thomas D. Murphy | 


A book of motorrambles in France and Germany and the record of a pilgrimage 


from Land’s End to John O’Groats in Britain. A remarkable achievement, 
| Where Pharaoh Dreams By Irene Osgood 


this, to write an account of ‘so exterided a journey in a manner so creditable as 
is been done: by Mr. Murphy in this pleasant volume. A‘ rapid trip, indeed, 

but.one condu ‘under the pleasantest of auspices and in the pleasantest way, 

and among some of the most fascinating sights of the world. Mr. Murphy carries 

A _new book on old Egypt is an accomplishment quite out of the ordinary; yet 
this group of impressions of a ‘‘ woman-of-moods in Egypt.” constitute a ‘book 
quite out of the ordinary, a book of surpassing merit and of distinctand marked 
personality, The book is neither history nor description, but a true book of 


his readers with him swiftly, misses but few points of interest, and leaves them 
' '“". **impressions””  révédling the very quality of Egypt old and new, graceful in 
















at thé journty’s end with!'a freshened sense of travel more than worth while. 
Numerous réproductions th full-colour from fainous paintings and a wealth of 
photographs add to the.beauty. of this sumptuous book. 
Price $3.00. net; carriage..extra | The Page Company 
touch, keen in observation, fanciful in presentation. A genuine novelty of the 
deepest interest. The illustrations and decoration by W. Gordon Mein are 
equally new and fresh and a real addition to this remarkable book. 
H : : : a? , t eet ie <o 
{ Price $1.75 net; carriage. extra J. B. Lippincott Company 
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“The most valuable periodicals language 
Flee Bhar gerade mmpel, ex oor pti Bing Son ‘alo Commercial. 


The Nineteenth Century & A 


Edited by W. Wray Skilbeck. Easily the foremost review of the world. A 
monthly survey of human aerate in idee department by the most competent 
authorities and writers. - . - Published Monthly. 


The Fortnightly Review 


Edited by Dr. W. L. Courtney, the Fortnightly stands squarely in the foremost 
of contemporary journalism of the finest ane Its discussions of current events 
are brought down to the last minute. - - - Published Monthly. 


The Contemporary Review 


A monthly review of culture and criticism. The names of its contributors as well 
as the scope of its articles make it one of the most brilliant of modern periodicals. 
Its Literary Supplements are unique. - - Published Monthly. 


The Westminster Review 


The‘amous organ of advanced and Liberal though in England. A review with a 
great past and a great future. a most _— of the reviews in its intimate 
touch with current life. - - - Published Monthly. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazing 


The leading English family magazine ; a bright cheerful entertaining monthly visitor, 
full of good stories, striking essays and trenchent criticism. A home magazine, 
with a career of unequaled splendor. - Published Monthly. 4 


The Quarterly Review 


The bulwark of Conservative opinion, covering every important phase of contem- 
porary thought and activity. ” sn ae are world-famous and. its opinions 
are universally respected. - Published four times each year. 


The Edinburgh Review 


This historic review has maintained unimpaired for more than a century the standard 
of impartiality and of correct judgment set by its founders. A quarterly record 
of progress. - - - - - - Published four times each year. 











NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year) 
any two>$8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 40 cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY REVIEW, eat 
$4.00 per year; the two, $7.50; single copies, $1.25. BLackwoop’s MAGAZINE, $3.00 per year; single copies 30 cents: with 0 
quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. Specimen copies of the monthlies 
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